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Moſt Honourable 


THE 


LORD MARQUISS 


WORCESTER: 


Mr Lox, 
T may ſeem very improper to 
[ addreſs a Tranſlation out of 
rench to Your Lordſhip, who 
| have ſpent ſo many years to the 
greateſt advantage in France, and 
 whownot only a Great Maſter of 
that Gentile Language, but of all 
the more eminent modern Lan- 
guages of Europe. But thoſe 
#35 
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who have the Honour co kndw any 
thing of Your Lord{hip muſt needs 
allow, that no Dedication of what 
is Uſeful to the world, or Learn- 
ed in any kind, can be more properly 
tendered than to a Perſon who being 
born in the Higheſt Rank of our 
Nobility, has Power to Patro- 
nize whatſoever he takes into bus 
Protettion, and who being fully re- 
pleniſhed with all the admirable ac- 
compliſhments, which a mighty Ges 
nine, a penetrating and wvigorout 
Underſtanding, an. early and ex- 
emplary Virtue and Piety, and all 
forts of Foreign and. Domeſlick 
rmprovements could beſtow ; un or-. 
dengh renderiYour L:ord(his p either 
a Great Miniſter wm affairs of State, 
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a Compleat Courtier, an Eminent 
Patriot in the time of Peace, a 
Valiant and Fudicious Commander 
 #nthe time of War, or an excellent 
Fudge both of Men and Books. 
My Lord, the Treatiſe I now 
offer You u' not writ after the 
uſual way of ordinary Chymiſts ; it 
has none of the bombaſtick expreſſt- 
ons, nor ridiculous pretences, none 
of the Melancholick Dreams, and 
wretched Enthufiaſms, none of the 
palpable falfties, and even impaſſi- 
bilities wherewith the common rate 
of Chymical Books has been ſtuff 'd 
eretofore, The Author is no 
Believer in that great and un- 
happy. ſtumbling-block, the My- 
ſtery of Projettion, nor at all ad- 
A 4. ditted 
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ditted to the T ranſmutation, or ra- 
ther Adulteration of «Metals. 
He 1 an excellent Operator, his 
Reaſonings are cloſe and pertinent 
tothe matter in hand, and all de- 
duced from matter of Fatt, 1n- 
ſomuch that 1 think he may be ſaid 
to have Purified and Refined Chy- 
miftry from the many dregs and 
feculencies, which by other mens 
over-refining, and over-curious 
diligence it had been tainted with 
before. T ſhall not trouble Your 
Lordſhip too much with things ſo 
unſuitable as theſe are, confudering 
that Your Noble Soul, and Pub- 
lick Spirit s hourly engaged in 
ſerving, and becoming highly 
uſeful to your Countrey upon the 
Fo ogreat- 


The Epiitle Dedicatory. 
greateſk occaſions. Your Lord- 


ſhip had a conſiderable ſhare in 
the happy concluſion of this Sum- 
mers Campaign, with Your moſt 
Illuftrious Father, . bs Grace my 
Lord Duke of Beaufort, who 
aid maintain, by his Preſence, 
and Wiſe Condutt, that great Poſt 
of the utmoſt importance, the 
City of Briſtol, againſt the power 
of the Rebels, - who confidently 
gave out that they were ſure of 
Briſtol, and doubtleſi might have 
been ſo, unleſs prevented by the 
Wiſdom and Courage of Hu Grace, 
and Your Lordſhip. T heſe things, 
My. Lord, are but the begin- 
ning of what the World is to 
expect 
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expett from You, and may now 


very reaſonably promiſe it ſelf, 
under the auſpicious Government 
of our moſt Potent, and moſt In- 
vincible «Monarch. What preat 
thing may not reaſonably be pre- 
ſumed, when the Head and Bo- 
dy .are ſo admirably fitted for the 
Conqueſt of the World ! and the 
rather, now the Body u ſo well 
Purged from the ſowre Leaven of 
Inteſtine Rebellion. May Your 
Loraſhip long continue to partake 
of His eMajeſtie's Royal Fa- 
your, and to Ennoble the moſt 
Illuftrious Houſe of the Somer- 
ſers, with thouſands of gallant 
Attons, worthy Your ſelf, and 
worthy = 
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worthy Your high Deſcent from 
| ſome of the Greateſt Men in the 
- orld, for many _—_— 


paſs. I am, 


Mr Loxo, 


Your Lordſhip's moſt Humble, 


and moſt Obedient Servant, 


WaLTtzR Harris. 
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PREFACE 


Shall caſily acknowledge that the 
|| world 1s 1n no want of Chymi- 

cal Books; Germany alone can 
ſufficiently furniſh thoſe who are 
much inquiſitive after them, with 
as great variety as their heart can 
wiſh. And yet in this great plenty, 
or rather ſuperfluity of Books of 
Chymiſtry, when we have weighed 
things a little maturcly, we ſhall 
find that ſomething very material 
1s {till wanting, in order to render 
Chymiſtry of good uſe to the World; 
and that 15, to give a juſt and 1m- 
partial judgment of the benefits and 
the milchicts, the ſafety and the dan- 


gcr of many great and common, but 
| thoſe 
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thoſe very Attive Chynucal Medi- 
cins, according to the proper ule, 
or irregular application of them,and 
according to the innocence, or de- 
ſtru&tiveneſs of their compoſition. In 
order to this end, I do conceive that 
this Author's plain and natural way 
of examining every Operation by 
Reaſon and Experience together, his 
ſingular perſpicuity in his Diſcourſes 
and Remarks, and his univerſally a- 
voiding all- Imaginary Notions 1n the 
explication of the accidents. and c1r- 
cumftanceswhich do attend the Opc- 
ration, may be a good foundation 
upon which ſome Judicious Practiſers 
may hereafter raiſe cautions& inſtru- 
Ctions of excellent uſe to mankind. 
This Author 1s one of the firſt 
through-pac'd Chymiſts who has had 
the ingenuity and ſagacity ta ſuſpect 
the influence of- Fire on the chicf 
Preparations made with it. For 
though 
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though Chymiſtry has by ſome been 
called Pyrotechnia, or the ART of 
FIRE, and Fire has ſeemed to be as 
much deified by moſt Chymiſts, as 
Scaliger tells us, Exercit.258. it was by 
the barbarous Lybians, who did wor- 
ſhip 1t as a God ; yet this worthy man 
has 1n many places of his Book abun- 
dantly acknowledged, or at leaſt ſufh- 
ciently hinced at the hurt, as well as 
the good, which medecins may re- 
ceive from 1ts violent nature. 

He ſays, p. 21. If we conſider impar- 
tially how Fire does a, we ſhall be forced 
to acknowledge, that it rather deſtroyes, 
and 0" the greateſt part of the 
bodies it opens, wo. does not leave them 
in the natural fate they were in before, 
and eſpecially when it is driven with that 
force which is neceſſary to draw them. 

He proves all Alkali Salrs,whether 
Volatile or Fixt to be changed from 
their Natural ſtate, by the means of 
Fire, 
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Fire,and allo to have receryed,and to 
retain the yery particlesand ſubſtance 
of Fire in 1ts full activity ; and ſhews | 
how the great ebullition which hap- 
pens upon the mixture of Acid and 
; Alkali is or may be preſumed to be 
F wholly or in great part owing to the 
: fire contained in them. The heat,and 
fumc,.and cbullition, the noiſe and 
detonation, which do attend the ma- 
king Spirit of Niter Dulcified,do ſhew 
what a Fire 1s drawn into the body 
of that Corrofive Spirit that can make 
{o remarkable a conflict and buſtle, 
that 1t 15even ready to take flame of 
it {clf, though the operation or Dul- 
cification be made without coming 
near the fire,. and though there 1sno 
appearance of Alkali contending with 
Acad, to caule the aforeſaid tumalr, 
fee the Remarks on Spirit of Niter 
Dulcificd, p.302, 303.The ſame thing 
happens upon muxing 0 of Vitriol, 
( ano- 
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( another Corroſive Acid ) with 0: 
of Turpentine, which 1s no Alkali ; 
the mixture grows ſo hot, through 
the Fire contained inthe Acid, that it 
ſometimes breaks the Viol,and often pro- 
duces aconfiderable ebullition,(ce p.34.2. 

He obſerves, that water thrown 
upon Z7artar newly Calcined, does 
heat and cauſe cbullition, after the 
manner as it does with Qzicklime, 
the Fire that was centred into it 
making a violent eruption. 

He 1s the firſt perhaps who has 
taken ſuch particular notice, what an 
augmentation of weight 1s added to 
many Preparations by the concur- 
rence and incorporation of the ſub- 
ſtance of Fire into their compolition, 
as you may ſce1n the Calcination of 
Lead, p. 107. in the Diſtillation of 
Spirit of Saturn from the Salt of Sa- 
turn, Þ.116. in the Calcination of 
Regulus of Antimony,p.208. and cyen 
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in the Calcination of Antimony, by 
the heat of the Sun witha burning- 
glaſs, p.228. which few inſtances 
may poſlibly lead the way to Inqui- 
{itive perſons to diſcover the ſame 
augmentation 1n divers other Pre- 
parations. 7" of 
_ His addiction to Chymiſtry has 
not heated his head with fond and 
groundleſs hopes of attaining Pro- 
jection, nor led him to abuſe the 
world with Counterfeiting the No- 
bler Metals, but he has candidly ex- 
poſed the impoſtures of Alchymiſts at 
large,in the Chapter of Gold, p.4.9,0c. 
I ſball ſay nothing of his deſcription 
of the Phoſphorus, and divers other 
new matters delivered in this Editi- 
on. 1 dare preſume the Judicious 
Reader will not diſhke many things 
in the Book, when he has a little 
conſidered them. 
Thercfore although we may boſs 
2s: y 
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bly be overſtockt with Books that 
pretend to Chymuſtry, yet I hope 
the diſcerning Reader will think it 
no di{-ſeryice, that I become an in- 
ſtrument of adding one more good 
Book of this kind to the number of 
our bad ones: the kind reception 
which the former Edition met with, 
when comparatively ſhort and 1m- 
perfect, has already in ſome meaſure 
belpoke the: 'welcom, which this 
may reaſonably hope for, being re- 
viſed,and very much inlarged by the 
ingenious Author, and when compa- 
red with the former Edition will be 
found to bear the proportion ofaMan 
in his full ſtrength and vigor, to 
that of a growing hopeful Youth. 

I will not . detain. you from the 
work it {clf,only would adviſc young 
Students, for whoſe inſtruction it 1s 
principally deſigned, not to be too 


bold in the uſe of ſuch Medicins as 
4 2 have 
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have undergone great Fires, nor to 
be over-credulous in believing the 
ſtrange wonders, and moſt mighty 
Cures which too many other Chy- 
miſts have extravagantly boaſted, 
and moſt ſolemnly, but groundleſly 
aſſured us. The wile Hippocrates will 
acquaint them, that H izrean pane 
xere pow &iv. And Galen frequently 
teaches, that Nature is abundantly 
wiſer in her works than Artcanbe; 
and that the Works of Nature are 
far above our greateſt praiſes, and 
deſerve our higheſt admiration, as 
may be ſeen more at large in his 7. 
and 1 1. Books of that excellent Tract, 
de uſu partium. 

A good Phyſician muſt have ſtu- 
died Art and Nature too. And a Chy- 
miſt of the firſt rank will find him- 
ſelf never the worſe an Artift, by his 
being likewiſea skilful Naturalift. 
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Of Chymiſtry in General. 


# 


HE Word Chymiſftry is derived from 

| ' the Greek'word-xvy3s, a Juyce, or from 
x4«y,; to' melt; becauſe it teaches 

, = ys to ſeparate the purer ſubſtances 6f 
Mixt bodies, which are ſometimes. called Fuices ; 
and hecauſe it ſhews ns how to melt things that 
are of the moſt ſolid nature. The Chymilts have 
added:the Arabian particle Af, in the word Al- 
chymy, intending to'give it a ſublime ſignification, 
as particularly when the Tranſmutation of Metals 
is underſtood by it, though otherwiſe Alchymy 
ſignifies no more than Chymiſtry. Ir is called the 
Spagirick Art, from orgy, and aytgey, to ſepa- 
rate, and to gather together, becauſe it teaches 
how to ſeparate the uſeful parts of a body from 
the unuſeful, and how to joyn them together 
again. ?Tis called the Hermerick, Art,” from 
B Hermes, 


A Conrſe of Chymiſtry, 


Hermes, one of the firſt Inventors of it.- Laſtly, 
it has been called Pyrotechnia, from 7p, and 
76m, ſignifying the Art of Fire; for in effett it 
is by Fire that we bring all Chymical Operations 
to paſs. Other names have been given to this 
Art, but becauſe the knowledge of then is to no 
great purpoſe, we wilt be contented with having 
related ſome of the chief. 

. Chymiſtry is an Apt that teaches how tio ſepa» 
rate. the different Cubſtances which are. found in 
Mixt bodies: I mean by a Mixt body thoſe things 
that naturally grow and increaſe, ſuch as Minerals, 
Vegetables, and Animals. Under the name of 
Minerals, I comprehend the Seven Metals, Mine- 
rals, Stones, - and- Earths , ' under. Vegetables, I 
underſtand Plants, Gumms, Rofins, Fruits, the 
ſeveral ſorts of Fungw, Seeds, Juyces, Flowers, 
Moſſes, and whatſaever 'eMe comes from 
Among theſealſo I reckon AMavze, Honeys and 
thoſe that are called imperfeft Mixts. - And under 
Animals I contain both the Animals them K 
and whatſoever _— them, as their parts and 
excrements. But before I degin to ſpeak» parti- 
cularly of all theſe things, I believe it wilt be'oon« 
venientto ſay ſametbing of the Prizciples of Chy- 
miftry, and give a general 1dea of Furnaces, Laces, 
the degrees of Fire, and Terms that may pc- 
calion any obſcurity. | 
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Of the Pranciples of Chymiſtry. 


The Firſt Principle that can be admitted for the 
compoſition of Mixcs, is an Univerſal "_—_—_—_— 
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being diftuſed through all the world, produces 
different things according to the different Ma- 
trixes, or Pores of the earth in which it ſettles. 
But becauſe this Principle is a little Metaphyſical, 
and falls not under our ſenſes, it will be fit to eſta- 
bliſh ſome ſenſible ones 3 wherefore I ſhall relate 
thoſe that are commonly held. 

Whereas the Chymiſts in making the Aralyſrs 
of Mixt bodies have met with five ſorts of Subſtan- 
ces, they therefore concluded that there were five 
Principles of Natural things, Water, Spirit, Ol, 
Salt, and Earth. Of theſe five, three of them 
are Active, -the Spirit, Osl, and Salt; and two 
Paſſive, Water and Earth. They called them 
aQive, by reaſon they do cauſe all manner of aCti- 
on; and the others paſlive, becauſe being in re- 
poſe themſelves, they only ſerve to ſtop and hin- 
der the quick motion of the actives. 

The Sperie which is called Mercury is the firſt 
of the AQive principles, that appears to us, when 
we make the Anatomy of a mixt body. ?*Tis a 
ſubtile, piercing, light ſubſtance, that is more in 
motion than any of theothers. It is this which 
cauſes all Bodies to grow in more or leſs time, 
according as it abounds in them more orleſs. Bur 
it happens that the Bodies wherein it abounds are 
more liable to corruption, by reaſun of its roo 
great motion, and this is obſery?d in Animals and 
Vegetables. On the contrary the greateſt part of 
Minerals, as containing but a very ſmall quanticy 
of it, do ſeem to be incorruptible. It cannot be 
drawn pure, no more than the others I am going 
to ſpeak of. But either it is involy'd in a little 
Oil, that it carries along with it, and then may be 
B 2 called 
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called a Volatile Spitit, :fugh as the Spitit of Wine, 
cf Roſes, of Roſemary,.of Juniper; jor. elſe is 
detained by ſotne. Salts, -which check: its Volatili- 
ty, and then may: be called .a;f:xt Spire, as the 
Acid Spirits:of YVitriol,. Alum, Sal; &o; : |. 

T he 044 which is called Sulphrr by feaſon! of its 
infammability, is a ſweet, -ſubtile, -vnuous ſub- 
ſtance, that riſes after. the. Spirit, . This:is ſaid to 
cauſe the diverſity of Colours and Smells, accord- 
ing to its diſpoſition in Bodies : this gives them 
their Beauty, and Deformity, uniting together the 
other Principles : this alſo ſweetens the acrimony 
of Salts, and by ſhutting up the Poxes of. a mixt; 
hinders it from corrupting, either through too 
much moiſture -or cold. - Wherefore -many, Trees 
and Plants that haye a great deal of Ol, are wont 
to laſt green much longer than others, - and tan 
reſiſt the extremity of 1}, weathers:: -It is always 
drawn'impure, For either it is mixt with Spirits, 
as.the Qils -of Roſemary, ' of Lavender, whith 
ſwim abovethe water; or elſe it is flPd with Salts, 
that it:draws along with it in the diſtillation, as 
the 0:1 of /Box, - Guaiacnam, Cloves, which do pre- 
cipitate to the bottom of the. water by reaſon of 
their, weight. 1:1, will 

Salt is the- laſt of- the Active Principles, which 
remains: diſguiſed in the; Earth, after 'the other 
Principles axe. extracted. -; It is drawn by pouring 
water upon the.carth to: imbibe its Salt; then'fil- 
tring the diſſolution, and evaporating all the moi- 
ſture, a Salt is found at the bottom of the Veſlel. It 
Is a fixt,-.incombuſtible ſubſtance, that gives Bodies 
their conſiſtence, and preſerves them from cor- 
ruption. This cauſes 'the diverſity of taſts, accor- 
ding as it is diyerſly mixed. — There 
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There are three different Salts, as the Frxr, 
Volatile, and Eſſential. The Fixt Salt is that 
which: remains after Calcination : the Yolarile 
is that which eaſily riſeth, as the Salt of Animals : 
And Eſſential Salt is that which is obtained from 
the Juyce of Plants by Cryſtallization. This lalt 
is betweenthe Fixt and Yolatile. 

Water, which is called Phlegm, is the firſt of 
the Paſſive Principles: it comes in diſtillation be- 
fore the Spzrits when they are fixt, or after them 
when they.-are volatile.” It is never drawn pure, 
but always receives ſome - impreſſion: from the 
Active Principles. And this cauſes it to have a 
more deterfive virtue in it than common Water. 
It ſerves. to ſeparate the Active Principles, and 
to bridle their motion. 

The Earth, which is called Caput Mortuum, or 
Terra Damnata, is the laſt of the Paſſive Principles, 
and can no-more be ſeparated pure than the relt, 
but will ſtill retain ſome Spirits in it; and if after 
you have depriv*d it of them as much as you are 
able, you leave it a good while expoſed to the Air, 
it will recover new Spirits again. 


Remarks upon the Principles. 


The word Principle in Chymiſtry muſt rot be 
underſtood 1n too nice a ſenſe : for the ſubſtances 
which are ſo called, are only Principles in reſpect 
of us, and as we can advance no farther in the di- 
viſion of bodies; but we well know that they may 
be- till divided into abundance of other parts, 
which may more juſtly claim, in propriety of 

7 B 3 ſpzech, 
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ſpeech, the name of Principles : wherefore ſuch 
ſubſtances are to be underſtood by Chymical Prin- 
ciples, as are _—_ and divided, ſo far as we 
are capable of doing it by our weak imperfect 
powers. And becauſe Chymiſtry is an Art that de- 
monſtrates what it does, It receives for fundamen- 
tal only ſuch things as are palpable and demon- 
ſtrable, Ir is in truth a great advantage to us, 
that we have Principles ſo {nfible as they are, and 
whereof we can have ſo reaſonable an aſſurance. 
The fond conceits of other Philoſophers, concern- 
ing Nataral Principles, do only puff up the mind 
with grand Jdea?s, but they prove or demonſtrate 
nothing. And this is the reaſon that going 
to diſcover their Principles, we find ſome of 
them do frame one Syſteme, and others another, 
But if we would come as near as may be to the re 
Principles of Nature, we cannot take a more cer- 
tain courſe than that of Chymiftry, which will 
ſerve us asa Ladder to them; and this diviſion of 
ſubſtances, though it may ſeem a little groſs, will 
give ns a very great /dea of Natxre, and the fi- 
gure of the firſt ſmall particles which have centred 
into the compoſition of mixt bodies. 

Some modern Philoſophers would perſwade us, 
that it is altogether uncertain, whether the ſub- 
ſtances which are ſeparated from bodies, and are 
called Chymical Principles, do effeCtually exiſt and 
are naturally reſiding in the body before : theſe do 
rell vs that the fire by rarifying the matter in time 
of diſtillation is capable of beſtowing upon it ſuch 
an alteration as is quite different from what it 
| had before, and ſo of forming the Salt, Ol, and 
other things which are drawn from it. : 

This 
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This objection does at firſt ſeem to have muck 
weight and reaſon in it, becauſe it is certain ( as 
hereafrer ſhall be ſhewn ) that the F*re does give a 
very conſiderable impreſſion to the preparations, 
and that very often it does put ſuch a new face up- 
on things, that they are very hardly to be known 
when compar®d with what they were before. Bur 
It is eaſie to ſhew, that though the Fire does fo di- 
verfifie and alter ſubſtances, yet it does not make 
thoſe Principles ;, for we ſee them and fmell them 
m man ies, before ever we bring them to un- 
dergo the Fire. For example, it cannot be denied, 
but that there was exiſtent Oy! in Olzves, in Al- 
monds, in Nuts, and in many other fruits and 
feeds, becauſe it is drawn, only by beating and 
prefſing- them. Tarpertive, which is a thickned 
Oyl, and many other fat, or unctuous liquors, are 
drawn by meer inciſion into the trunk, or root of 
trees; and whatelfe I pray is the fat of animals 
but an Oyl, or Sulphur coapulated? Nor canit be 
denied, but that there 1s ſale actually in mixt 
bodies, ſince that by bruiſing a Plant, and making 
expreſſion to draw ont its juyce, and then leaving 
the juyce to ſettle in ſome cool place for a few 
daies, a ſalt will be fonnd fixt about the veſſel in 
form of little Cryſtals. 

I know that ſome doubting Scepticks (who make 
it their bufinefs to doubt of every thing ) will ſtill 
ſay that by beating the Almonds, and then prefling 
them, and by making incifion into Trees, the 
parts which compoſe the plant are agitated and 
put in motion after ſuch a manner as they are by 
Fire, and that this agitation of parts is capable of 
ranging them ſo, as to make the Oy! and Sale, 
B 4 Bur 
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Bur ſuch reaſonings as theſe do deſtroy themſelves 
by too much niceneſs, and there is no ſober under- 
ſtanding man but eaſily perceives the falſhood ; for 
can 2 man well perceive that meer trituration or 
inciſion are able to make Salt, Oyl, Earth ? it 1s 
abundantly more probable, nay, and it may be ſufh- 
ciently demonſtrated, that thoſe ſubſtances did exiſt 
in the bodies before, and that by inciſion and tritu- 
ration the gate has only been opened to let them 
come freely out. 

Others again do attack the Przxciples of Chy- 
miſtry after another manner a little differing from 
this, theſe do acknowledge that the foreſaid ſub- 
ſtances are naturally inthe Mixts, much as we draw 
them by Art, but they aſſert that we have no 
proof that the Mixts are compounded of theſe fame 
ſubſtances, called Principles, and that they are not 
drawn from the juyce of the earth in ſuch a form 
that Salt, Sulphur, &:c. may indeed have been 
formed in the natural Fexmentations, and other 
elaborations, which happen in the Mixt during its 
growth, and therefore they conclude that- thoſe 
ſubſtances cannot properly be called Princeples, be- 
cauſe we do not know ſufficiently whether the 
Mixt was compoſed of them at firſt. 

Bur ſince we are ſatisfied that the earths which 
ſerve for a matrix to Mixt bodies, are impregnated 
with Salt, Sulphur, and other ſubſtances: of the 
nature of thoſe which we do find in the bodies, and 
ſince we can percelye nothingelfe which can con- 
tribute to'their compoſition, it remains beyond all 
doubt that they are even compounded of them, 

[t muſt be granted that the Fermentations, or 
other Elaborations which come to paſs in mixt 
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bodies, .have given the Principles a certain order 
of parts, or {ome diſpoſitions they had' not be- | 
fore, - but they do by no means form, or compoſe 
them. | 2M. S011 ] 
The frve Principles: are eaſily found in Animals 
and Vegetables, but not fo eaſily in 2finerals. Nay 
there are ſome fnerals, out of which you cannot 
poſlibly draw ſo muchas two, nor make any ſepa- 
ration at all,(as Gold and Silver ) whatſoever 
they talk, who ſearch with ſo much pains for the 
Salts, Snlphurs and Merenries of theſe metals. I 
can believe, that all the Prenceples do indeed enter 
into the compoſition of theſe Bodies; :but it does 
not follow that they: muſt remain in 'their former 
condition, or can be drawn as they were before 
for-it may be theſe:fubſtances which are called 
Principles are ſo ſtrictly involved one within ano- 
ther, -as to ſuffer no; ſeparation any other way 
than by. breaking their F3gure. Now it is by rea- 
ſon- of their F:gare that they are called Salts, Sul- 
phurs, and Spirits: For example, if you mix an 
Acid Spirit with the Szlt of Tartar or ſome other 
Alkali, the edges of 'the Acid will ſo infinuate into 
the pores of the Salt, that if by diſtillation you 
would ſeparate the Acid Spirit again from the Sale, 
you'l never be able to effect it, the Acid will have 
loſt almoſt all its ſtrength, becauſe the edges of 
theſe Spirits are ſo far deſtroyed or changed, that 
they noJonger preſerve their former Figure. 
Every body knows that g/af is made of Salt, but 
becauſe the Fire hath wrought ſo great a change up- 
on its Texture, or Figure, it can do nothing at all 
that Salt is uſed todo; nay, and it is ina manner 
impoſſible to draw any tre Salt from it by Chy- 
miſftry. 'There 
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Thereare three ſorts' df Liquors that are quali- 
fed with the name of Spirit 1n Chymiſtry ; the 
Spiris of Animals, the Burning ſpirit of Yegeta- 
bles, and the Acid ſpirit, | 
- The firſt of them, as the ſpirit of Harts-horn, 
is nothing but a Yolatsle ſale diſſolved by a little 
Phlegm, as I ſhall ſhew when 1 treat of Animals. 
The ſecond, as the Spirit of Wine, the Spirit of 
Juniper, and the Spirit of Rofemary, is an exalted 
Oyl, as I ſhall ſhew ſpeaking of Wines. And the 
aſt, as the _ Vinegar, Tartar, and Vitriol, 
ts an Acid Eſſential falt, difſolved\and put in fuſi- 
on by the: fire, as I ſhall prove, when I ſpeak of 
Vinegar, and the diftillation of Tartar : this laſt 
s called a Fluid ſalt. 

Theſe three forts of liquors comprehending all 
that can any way be called Spirs, this may paſs 
for one Proneiple very well ; for ſeeing that the 
Spiri*® which is drawn from Animals is nothing but 
a Salt diſſolved by a little Phlegm; that Spirit of 
Wine is only an Oyl exalted, and that the, Acid 
Spire ts a Salt become fluid, we can obſerve no- 
thing in thefe liquors but an Oyl, Salts of a diffe- 
xent nature, and water. Wherefore it muſt be 
concluded, that the Spirie or Mercury which Chy- 
miſts have talk*d of is a meer Chimera, that ſerves 
only to confound mens minds, and render Chy- 
miftry unintelligible; for men might if they 
would, hare called theſe liquors by more proper 
names : thus what hindred them from calling the 
Spirit of Animals, by the name of a Yolarile alt 
&:folyd? the liquors which come from Oyls might 
have been called an exalted Oyl;, and the Acid 
friries a Flaid ſalt, and hereby we _ - 

aye 
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have been troubled about an imaginary Principle, 
and. Chymiſtry would have been better under- 
ſtood. | 

But it is impoſſible to change a name that has 
been ſo long fixt and appropriated to theſe liquors. 
All that I cando is to explicate, as I have done, 
what is meant by the word Spirir, in order to 
avoid Equivocations. 

Nothing bit the Oyl, can properly be ſaid to be 
Inflammable, and the Oyl is ſo much the more ſo, 
as the Salts, with which it is cloſely united, have 
been more or leſs ſpiritualized. For that which I 
call Spirie in the Oyl, is nothing but an Eſſential 
or Volatile Salt ; this Salt is not of it ſelf Inflam- 
mable, but ſerves to Rarifie and Exalt the parts of 
the Oyl to render them the more ſuſceptible of Mo- 
tion, and conſequently of Flagration; after the 
ſame manner as when Salr-perey is put to mix with 
ſome Oily ſubſtance, this Oily matter fires much 
more eaſily than when it is alone; though Salr-pe- 
zer of it ſelf is not at all Jnflammable, as I ſhall 
prove hereafter. We have examples of the trath 
of what ſay in Spirit of Wine, Oyl of Twrpentine, 
and all other Inflammable Liquors; for they 
are only Oyls ſubtilized and refined by the 
Volatile Safts they contain. Vegetables have 
a great deal of Salt much like to Salt-peter 
this Salt being ſtraitly united with their Oyl 
makes them the more apt to flame, than if 
they had been deprived of it. The Fat of Animals 
as well as their other parts, is full of a Volatile 
Acid faltz Wax, Rofine, and all other matters 
that are inflammable, are impregnated with an 
Acid Salt, Eſſential or Volatile. 
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burn; violently, as.I ſhall ſhew - hereafter in the 
Operation of. Salt ,Polychreſt. 

Many things-are called Oils-very improperly, 
as the Qyl of Tartar made per Deliquium, the Oyl 
of. Vitriol, and the Oyl of. Antimoany. The firſt 
is.nothing elſe but a Salt diſſolved, the ſecond is 
the ſtrongeſt, and moſt cavuſtick part of the ſpirit 
of, Vitriol, and the laſt is a mixture of Acid Spirit, 
and, Antimony. -' + {2 © 
. 1 As for Salt, I,am apt to think, that there is one 

chief, 'of which all;the reſt are compounded, and 
do. conceive it to. be made of an Acid liquor ſliding 
rough the yeins of the Earth, which doth inſen- 
Gbly. infinuate and. incorporate -in the Pores of 
ſtones, . which. ic does dilate and attenuate : after- 
wards by a long fermentation; and Cancorein of 
7 - levera 
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ſeveral years, *a-Sa/r'comes 'ts be formed; that is 
called Fefile; and this Opinion is the more likely 
to be true, becauſe from the mixture of Acids with 

ſome: Alkali matter we always' draw a ſubſtance 
very like unto. Salt... Now ftones are an Alkabs. 
I add, that the: long. fermentation, and conceCti- 
on which is made 1n the ſtone, ſerves to digeft, 
and: perfectly unite the Acid with the ſtony parts, 
for the making of Salr. | _ 

._ This Foffale ſalt, which is called Gemma, by rea 
ſon of. its tranſparency, is found in many high 
-Mountains of Exrope, ſach as thoſe in Poland, 
Catalonia, and Perſia, and in the Indtes; it is aÞ 
together like that we uſe for nouriſhment, / which 
1s called Sex ſalt, inſfomuch that *the Waters 'of 
the Sea may be fſaid-to receive: their ſaltifhneſs 
from nothing elſe but this Sale diſſolved in them. 

Is it not likely enough-that'the bottom of the 
Sea, Or its ſhoxes; 'may be much like the ſurface of 
the Earth we inhabit, and thatthere may be Moun- 
tains, Rocks; different ſorts of earth, and Conſe- 
quently inexhauſtible: Mountains of Salt ta a Milli- 
on of places at.the bottom ofithe Sea, whence it 
receives its brackiſhneſs ? ol - 
, - And it miy-be there are Waters,” which afret 
taking Salt from ſeveral earths,do ar laſt diſcharge 
themſelves into the Sea throught an infinite number 
of ſubterranean:channels, which do much contri- 
bute likewiſe to making Sea-water falt. 

That which confirms me in this opinjon is, be- 
cauſe there are; Lakes in raly, Germany, Egypt, the 
Indies, and many other places, which are as Salt 2s 
the Sea, and can have no other cauſe but that their 
waters haye hapned to run through Afnes of Sar. 
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I doubt not but many will be apt to abject 
againſt my opinion, that the Sea being of ſo pro- 
digians boundleſs an extent, all the Szlr I have 
ſpoken of, would not be able to falt it as it is; bur 
it they pleaſe to conſider, that this great extent 
of the Ocean may meet with Afnes of Salt in abun- 
dance of places, and that what is once diſſoly?d can 
never be ſeparated from it, I am perſwaded their 
doubt will ſoon vaniſh. Add to what is ſaid, that 
Sea water does not Contain ſo great a quantity of 
Salt as is commonly: imagined : and this is eaſily 
prav'd, if you take the pains to evaporate ſome 
of it, over the fire, or diſſolve ſalt in that water ; 
for it, will receive. a conſiderable quantity into it, 
which is a' certain ſign, that the water was not ſo 
falc before, as-it might have been, for if it had 
been impregnated. with as much as it could, it 
would have difſolv?d na more. 

Therefore we | have good reaſon to believe, 
that. the See, which may be called a large Lake, 
becomes falt through the Aferes that are therein, 
and the Salt Cyrrents that in fevexal places empty 
into K- Some Fquntains are aHo ſeen to yield a 
Salt like this; becauſe their waters having paſſed 
through places fill'd with this Salt, have diffolved 
and carried along with them ſome of it. 

Salt-peter differs from theſe falts I ſpeak of, in 
that it contains more fr: ; ſo that when you take 
the pains to exalt a part of it, what remains is like 
unto Sal Gemme. | 

It may, be objeRted that Salr peter is found in 
places where no Acid liquor can be thought to 
come; but no body can doubt but that there is an 
Acid inthe Air, which though a very —_ 
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body, is able; enough to enter into Stones and 
Earths, the-truth whereof is feen every day in - 
Earths that have loſt their Salt as much as could be 
drawn by Art, which upon being expoſed ſome 
time to the open air get new additions of Salt, and 
encreaſe their weight conſiderably. Now the 1i- 
quor that I ſpeak of, which runs in ſome places 
of the earth, receives its Acidity this Acid 
Spirze of the Air, which condentes in ſome places 
betterthan in others, by reaſon of the coolneſs, 
or ſome other diſpoſition it finds there. 

I conceive therefore that Sale perer is form®d in 
Stones and Earths by the Acid fpirit of the Air, 
after the ſame manner as Sal Gemme in Mines by 
an Acid liquor, and that this Aerial acid entring 
inſenſibly into the body of Fones produces a Salt at 
firſt mach like Sal Gemme ; but afterwards new 
Aesd fperits ſtill coming and mixing with it makes 
it of a middle nature between Yolarzle and fixe. 
And it is for this reaſon that a great deal of Salr 
perer is taken from old ruined buildings, for the 
ſtones there continuing a long time expoſed to the 
air, receive greater quantity of ſpirits than other 
ſtones; it is likewiſe to be found in Cellers and 
other places where the Sun caſts no heat, becauſe 
the ſpsrir of the air does there eaſily condenſe by 
reaſon of the coolneſs and moiſture. Bur I ſhall 
diſcourſe more amply of that, when I come to 
treat of the Preparations that are made upon Salt 

erer. 
, Vitriels, Alums, and all other Salts, that are 
naturally found in the Earth, may be explicated 
upen the ſame Principle; for according as Acid 
liquors do meet with ditfcrent earths, they produce 
different Salrs. All 
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All Earths being impregnated with an Acid Salt, 
2s I haye ſaid, it is not hard to conceive how that 
the ſalt of Yegetables is communicated to. them 
from the earth wherein they grew. Their growth 
muſt needs have proceeded from a Saline juice of 
the carth they grew in, which having opened the 
Seed through the Fermentation it cauſed, inſtnu- 
ates and filtrates into the, Fibres. that conſtitute 
the Plant; and the leaving grounds fallow fome 
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years, is.in order to preſerve and retain the Salt 


that is continually encreaſed in them by the, Arid, 
frrit of the air. Likewiſe Dungy, and other mat- 
ters, which, are ſaid to fatten and frudtifie Lands, 
do ſo by-nothing.elſe but their Sa/r. Neither need 
we wonder. at. the. barrenneſs of ſandy and. ftony 
ſoils, for, that-the Acid;fpirit, of the Ar: cannot 
unite and, fix, with, them..in. ſufficient quantity. to 
render them: fertile. Neyertheleſs it is worth.ob- 
{crvation,, that there are Lands which remain bar- 
ren, through, top.great anabundance of. Salt they 
contain, aud: ifor this reaſpn,in Egypt they . are 
forced to temper their grounds with Sazd after the 
ebbing of the River N'ile,, to.make them Fertile , 
becaule the earth, till that .is; done, is ſo full of 
Salt, that its: Pores are quite choaked up with it. 
So that inſtead: of cauſing any Fermentation in the 
Seed, the Salt fixes and - deprefles it, {9 _that it 
can't have its motion free enough to rarifie, and 
raiſe a ſtalk; but, now when Sand is mingled with 
it, it is able to divide and ſeparate the Salt, which 
not having then {ſuch power of fixing the Seed, it 
Ferments and riſes into a P{ant. Whence it may be 
ſeen,that to much Salt is at leaſt as Offenſive to the 
earths fertility, as coo [:ttle, and that it is the _ 
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thing with other Fermentable matters as it is with 
Earths, they come to ferment by means of a ##0-. 
derate quantity of Salt mixed with them; for if 
you add too much,the Fermentation will be fpoil'd. 

Again, every kind of Salt is not fit to fertilize 
lands, it muſt be a Yolatile Salt, or approaching 
to the nature of Salt-peter, to ſerve for Vegeta- 
tion; aSalt too fixt would rather ſpoil it, and it 
has been obſerv?d that places which ſhould fructi- 
fie, have brought forth nothing, when Sea-ſalc 
has been ſprinkled upon them ; the reaſon of which 
is for that this fixt Sale hinders the Fermentation 
that was neceſſary to fertilize. 

Nevertheleſs it ſometimes happens, that the 
Aſbes of Vegetables, though full of a fixt ſalt, do 
ſerve to ferr:lize; and this Countrey-men are well 
acquainted with, who in ſome places where they 
find their Lands too poor and barren to yield any 
thing without afſiſtance of Art, do uſe at certain 
feafons of the year to burn Fern and Twxrfs upon 
them, and ſpread about the aſhes. Now it is by 
reaſon of a Lixiviow ſalt in the aſhes, that the 
Lands are hereby improy?d. 

But this happens for the ſame reaſon as I ſaid be- 
fore, for the fixt Salt of Yegerables that lies in the 
aſhes is very porows, asT ſhall prove hereafter z and 
ſo does very well mix with the Spirits or acid Salts 
of the Ar, and turns eaſily into Salr-peter, as 
when Spirit of Salt-peter is mixt with an Alkals 
ſalt, it makes a good Salt-peter. 

As for ſea-ſalt, poſſibly it might happen, that 
if it, were left in the Earth for ſome conſiderable 
time, it would impregnate with the Spirit of the 
Air, and fo being at length Yeolatilized would 
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render a -place fertile. Bur becauſe it is a very 
compact body, and its parts cloſely united, the 
Volarilizing of it would be a tedious buſineſs, and 
ſo the preſent requiſite Fermentation failing, the 
place would remain barren too long to gratific 
our expectations. 

It is very\likely that the Yolatile or Nitro ſalt 
meets in the Earth with ſome Szlphureons or fat 
matter, that is continually raiſed by the ſubter- 
ranean heat toward the ſurface of the Earth, and 
unites with it. . This -1xture of a Volatile ſalt and 
Sulphur together may much contribute towards ex- 
plicating the manner of Yegetation; for juſt as the 
mixture of Swphur and Salt-peter does excellently 
diſpoſe toan Exaltation by heat, which will not 
happen while they are ſeparated ; fo the Bitumi- 
nous or fat part of the earth mixing with Salt-pe= 
ter, which all Earths have, the fubterranean heat 
exalts them much more eaſily, than if the Salt were 
alone. And now let us ſee what happens from this 
Exaltation to the produCtion of Plants. 

Some part of this Sulphareows ſalt, meeting with 
feed in the earth propet to grow, does enter into 
the ſeed, and caufe a Fermentation, that is to ſay, 
ſuppling the parts of the ſeed, diſpoſes it to open 
it ſelf. Now ?cis very certain, ( and what has been 
ſenfibly demonſtrated by Microſcopes ) that each 
grain of ſeed contains in little the whole Plant with 
all its parts. Wherefore this opening the body of 
the ſeed is by reafon that the ſulphureous ſalrs en- 
tring at the pores of the root of this ſmall Plans, and 
by their Volatile quality infinuating along the 
Fibres. which conſtitute the Plant, do orderly dif- 
play before-us what was before but very confuſed 
in reſpect of us. | Theſe 
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Theſe ſalts do never enter at the head of the 
Plant, and fo deſcend to the Root, though often 
the Root of the Seed lies uppermoſt, and the head 
or ſtalk downwards, becauſe the Pores of the 
ſtalk are not of ſuch a Figure as is proper to receive 
them, whereas thoſe of the Root have a proper 
CONTEXTUTE, 

The Yolarility of theſe Salts does alſo cauſe the 
ſtalk, though ſeated downwards, to riſe upwards, 
and follow their tendency, which is always up; 
and this is that which by extending and enlarging 
the Fibres of the Plant, makes it grow to that 
height which their nature requires. 

*T is probable thar this fat part of earth inſinza- 
ting with the ſalt, as I have ſaid, does make the 
Oyl of a mixt body ; for we find that thoſe matters 
which help beſt to fertilize, are full of Yolatile Salt 
and Oyl, as Dung, Urine, and Plants corrupted. 

*T1s fit to obſerve here, that the ſale does at 
after another-guife manner than the Oyl in hin- 
dring the Fermentation or corruption of the matter 
it is mixed with; for it does not only ſtop the 
pores, and hinder the air from entring, but fixes it 
likewiſe by its hooked parts, that ir can neitNer 
have motion nor rarefaCtion, for which reaſon it 
is that neat is ſalted in order to keep it ſweet, and 
does thereby remain firm and compatt for ſome 
time. 

Three kinds of ſalt are drawn from Yegetables, 
an Acid ſalt called Eſſential, a Yolatile, and a Fixt 
ſale. The firſt is ſometimes like Szlr-peter, and 
ſometimes like Tartar, according as it contains 
more or lefs earth; this ſale is drawn from the 
juice of the Plant, as I ſaid before; for after ex- 
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preſſion and purifying this uzce, it is ſet ina veſſel 
in ſome cool place a few daies without ſtirring, and 
the ſalt ſhoots into Cryſtals every way. This Acid 
ſale niay be ſaid to be the true ſale that was in 
the Plant, becauſe the means that are uſed in draw- 
ing it are Nataral, and ſuch as cannot change its 
nature ; but this can't be ſaid of thoſe others, be- 
cauſe the.violent fires that are uſed about them 
make impreſlions of another nature, and their 
effects are very different, ſo that the fire ſeems to 
alter and diſguiſe them, as I ſhall ſhew in the fol- 
lowing diſcourſe. 

The ſecond ſalt, or the Volatile ſalt of Plants is 
uſually drawn from ſeeds or fruits Fermented. 
While it remains in the Yegetable, it differs from 
the Eſſential ſalt only in this, that being driven 
up higher by Spir:ts, it becomes more Yolarile, 
The Fermentation that is cauſed in fruits by beating 
and bruiſing them, does very much aſliſt us in 
Volatilizing the ſalt ; for it ſets the particles at 
work, and diſpoſes them for an eaſier ſeparation ; 
but it happens that in the great circulation, or 
continual motion this /alt is in, it unites ſo ſtrong- 
ly with the Oyl, which Fruits and Sceds are full of, 
that they can't be ſeparated by Cryftallizing the 
juice, as they can in drawing them from other 
parts of the Plant. We muft therefore have re- 
courſe to the help of fire. The frat or ſeed which 
contains the Yolatile ſalt, as I ſhall prove in its 
proper place, is Diſtilled by a Retore, and Water 
comes forth in the firſt place, then an Oyl, and 
laſtly a moſt keen ill ſcented ſalt ( that eaſily flies 
away.) upon encrealing the fire to purpoſe, is dri- 
ven into the Recesver. Now It is plain that fire has 
chang d, 
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chang'd, or elſe added ſomething to this ſalt ; for 
when it was in the Plant, it had no manner of ſmell 
like that it gets by d:/filation. Bur to ſhew there's 
a ſtrange a{tera' ion in this ſalt, as ſoon as it 1s mix- 
ed with an Acid, there preſently appearsan Ebulli- 
tion, or Efferveſcency,which remains until the Acid 
has throughly entred into the ſalt. Which cir- 
cumſtance does not happen to it in its Natural 
ſtate, it is this Ebx#ition that gave it the name of 
a Volatile Alkali, to diſtinguiſh it from a Fixt Al- 
kal:, of which I ſhall ſpeak hereafter. The Chy- 
miſts will needs have this Yalatile Alkali to be in the 
Plant, juſt the ſame as when it is drawn ; that is to 
ſay, they make this a different ſfpecres of ſalt, lying 
hid under the ac:4, until it is laid open by the force 
of fire. But this opinion is founded on no credible 
experience, for Anatomize the Plant how you think 
fit, without uſing fire, and you ſhall never find any 
other but an acid ſalr, Doubtleſs it will be ſaid, 
that all other ways of diſſcting Plants even into 
their ſalts, prove too weak without the aſſiſtance 
of this grand diſſolvent fire. But if we conſider 
impartially how fire does aft, we ſhall be forced to 
acknowledge that it rather deſtroys,and confounds 
the greateſt part of the bodies it opens, and does 
not leave them in the natural ſtate they were in be- 
fore, and eſpecially when ir is driven with that 
force which is neceſſary to draw this ſalt, So that 
I ſee no reaſon why the ſpecies of things ſhould be 
multiplied without neceſſity, by admitting many 
kinds of ſalts in Plants, and I conceive with 
much more probability, that the Yolatile Alkats 
ſalt is a part of the Acid Eſſential ſalt T ſpoke of, 
which having been firſt diſpoſed to a Yelatile na- 
GC 3 ture, 
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fure, and afterwards driven by the force of fire, 


_ draws along with it a portion of Empyreumatical 


Oil, that gives it ſuch a diſagreeable ſmell, and 
ſome terreltrious calcined matter, with which it 
is ſo ſtrongly united, and which changes its na- 
ture, by breaking the Salsne points, and rendring 
them Poroxe, ſo that any acid liquor being caſt 
vpon it, enters into the Pores, and violently divides 
the parts, whence follows the Eferveſcency. Per- 
chance likewiſe this Calx or Calcined earth may 
have retained igneous particles, and ſo the 
edges of the acid beginning to open the pores of 
ſalt, theſe little igneous bodies being in a violent 
motion do ſtrike about, and break open all their 
ſmall priſons, and from thence it may be, the vio- 
lent Ebulition happens. Spch 3s are prejudiced 
with the Sentiments of ancient Chymiſts,will rellith 
very hardly this new Opinjon of mine; but I am 
perſwaded if any one will take the pains to exa« 
mine the matter near at hand, and make ſome Ex- 


' periments on the ſalts of Plants, he will find my 


Diſcourſe come near enough to truth. 

The laſt ſalt or the fixt ſale of Plants remaing 
mixed with the earthy part after D:/iation of the 
other ſubſtances; the matter is taken out of the 
Retort, and calcined in an open fire, for to free it 
from the ſoot that blackens it ; afterwards the ſalt 
is drawn by a Lixivium as I have ſhewn before. 
'This falr js called fixt, in compariſon with others, 
becauſe this cannot ſ#blime. mr 

It is obſervable, that becauſe a great quantity 
of this kind of ſalt is drawn from a plant called 
Kali, the name Alkali has been given to the fixt 
jalt of all plants; and that becauſe an Sas 
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does riſe upon mixing an acid liquor with this 
Salt, all Volatile or fixt falts, and all rer- 
reſtriow matters which ferment with acids, have 
come to be called Alkal?”s. 

The Chymiſts do aſſure us, but with little foun- 
dation for it, that in Terreſtrious bodies, in Me- 
talls, Coral, Pearl, and generally in al] bodies that 
Ferment with acids, there js an hidden Alkals in 
them, which is one of the Principles of Fermenta- 
tion, wherefore they give them the names of Al- 
kali”s; but becauſe no manner of Salt can be drawn 
from them, to prove their Opinion, and they 
have no other rational Argument to perſwade me, 
they muſt give me leave to think otherwiſe than 
they have done, and I conceive that the contrary 
to what they have eſtabliſhed will ſerve me better 
to explicate the truth. 

Following therefore the Przxciple I have laid, I 
believe that thoſe Terreſtrious bodies are them- 
ſelves Alkal:'s, rether than that the Ebullition of 
Acidand Alkali proceeds from a ſalt ſuppoſed to 
be contained in them; and further that the ſales 
are never Alkal#?s until they have undergone the 
force of fire, and been reduced into a Calx. I 
have proved, ſpeaking of the nature of Yolatile 
ſalt, that the fire did very much change the ſub- 
ſtances of things; and as I have ſhewn there is 
good reaſon to think there is but only one ſpecres 
of ſalt in Plants, and the Yolatile ſalt is but a 
change wrought by fire; I ſhall proceed upon the 
ſame Principle, and affirm that there is no fixt Al- 
kals ſalt in Plants, but that by Calcination the fire 
has fixt a part of the acid Eſſential ſale with the 
earthy part that has _ to break the _ 
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of its points, and rendred them Porous, like a 
Calx. Itis by reaſon of theſe Pores that this kind 
of ſalt grows humid, and melts ſo eaſily when ex- 
poſed to the Airz and the Terreſtrious parts do 
turn it into an Alkals, for if they were not mixed 
withit, jt would continue ſtill an acid ſalt, and 
oppoſed to Alkal:. - But to clear up this point the 
better, we mult conſider as nicely as may be the 
nature of an Acid and an Alkals. 

Whereas the nature of a thing ſo obſcure as that 
of ſalt, cannot better be explicated, than by ad- 
mitting to its parts ſuch figures as are anſwerable 
to the effects it produces ; I ſhall affirm, that the 
acidity of any liquor does conſift in keen particles 
of ſalts,put in motion ; andI hope no body will of- 
fer to diſpute whether an acid has points or no, 
ſeeing every ones experience does demonſtrate it, 
they need but taſte an acid to be ſatisfied of it 
for it pricks the tongue like any thing keen, and 
finely cut ; but a demonſtrative and convincing 
proof that an acid does conſiſt of pointed parts is, 
that not only all acid ſalts do Cryſtallize into edges, 
but all Diſſolutions of different things, cauſed by 
acid liquours, do aſſume this figure in their Cry- 
ftallization ; theſe Cryſtals conſiſt of points differ- 
ing both in length and bigneſs one from another, 
and this diverſity muſt be attributed to the keener 
or blunter edges of the different ſorts of acids; 
and fo likewiſe this difference of the points in 
ſubtilty 1s the cauſe that one acid can penetrate 
and diſſolve well one ſort of mixt, that another 
can't rarihe at all: thus Yinegar diſſolves Lead, 
which aqua forts can't: Aqua forts diſſolves 
Quick-ſiulver, which Yinegar will not touch ; Aqua 
Rega- 
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Regalis diſſolves Gold, whenas Aqua fortis cannot 
meddle withit;z on the contrary Aqua fortis diſ- 
ſolves Silver, but can do nothing with Gold, and 
ſo of the relt. | 

As for Alkalis, they are foon known by pour- 
ing an acid upon them, for preſent]y or ſoon af- 
ter, there riſes a violent Ebullition, which remains 
until the acid finds no more bodies to rarifie. This 
effe&t may make us reaſonably conjeRure that an 
Alkal:t is a terreſtrious and ſolid matter,whoſe pores 
are figured after ſuch a manner that the acid points 
entring into them do ſtrike and divide whatſo- 
ever oppoſes their motion ; and according as the 
parts of which the Alkals is compounded, are 
more or leſs ſolid, the acids finding more or leſs 
reſiſtance, do cauſe a ſtronger or weaker Ebulli- 
tion. So we ſee the Eferveſcency that happens in 
the diſſolution of Coral is very much milder than 
that in the diſſolution of Slver, 

There are as many different Alkal:'s, as there 
are bodies that have different pores, and this is the 
reaſon why an acid will Ferment with one ſtrongly, 
and with another not at all; for there muſt be a 
due proportion between the acid points, and the 
pores of the Alkali, \- | 
' The nature of Alkal:'s being thus eſtabliſhed, 
there will be no need of flying to an imaginary 
ſalt in Plants for explication of the Efferweſcency ; 
and *twill be cafily conceived that if an Alkal: ſalt 
is full of a terreſtrious matter that renders it porous 
like other Alkal''s, it muſt cauſe an Ebullition. 
That which I ſaid, ſpeaking of Volatile ſalts, may 
here be added, that the Igneous particles breaking 
in through the Pores of the Alkali ſalt, _ 
they 
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they became impriſoned by the Calcination, do 
much contribute to the raiſing this Eferveſcency. 
And really when the Acid Spirit of Yitrol, or 
Aqua forts is caſt upon an Alkals ſalt, there hap- 
pensas ſtrong an Eballition, as when this liquor is 
flung into the fire it ſelf. 

Acid Salts do. rarely caufe any efferveſcency with 
Acid liquors, becauſe their pores being very ſmall, 
the common acids are not able to pierce into them ; 
but we do ſometimes meet with Acids whoſe 
points are {o fine and ſo proportioned to the pores 
of the Salts, that they will find an entrance even 
into the exceeding little pores of theſe Acid Salts, 
and thereby cauſea commotion. And then theſe 
Salts, although they be Acid, yet may be called 
Alkali's in reſpeCt of ſuch keen Acids. This does 
happen to Sea-falt, which is an Acid, for though 
it will make no Ebullition, neither with Spirit: of 
ſale, nor with Spirit of Niter, nor with Spirit of 
Alom, nor with Spirit of Yitriol ; yet if you mix 
it with the ſtrongeſt Oil of Y3tr:ol, there will riſe 
an Efferveſcency. Wherefore it may be ſaid that 
one Acid Salt is an Alkali in reſpect of another, 
becauſe there being few bodies without ſome 
pores, few of them will prove to be impenetrable, 
when they meet with Acids of an extraordinary 
ſubtlety. 

The Fermentation that happens to Dow, to 
new Wine, and ſuch like things, differs from. that 
I now ſpoke of, in that it is more gentle, and ſlow; 
this is cauſed by the Natural Acid ſalt contained 
in them, which expanding and exalting it ſelf by 
its motion, does rarifie and raiſe up the groſlſer 
and fulphyreous part which endeayours to allay its 
motion, 
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motion, from whence it comes that the matter 
| {wells up. 

The reaſon why an Acid does not make Sulphu- 
reous things Ferment, with ſo much noiſe and fud- 
denneſs as Alkali's, is, becauſe that Oyls conſiſt of 
plianc parts that yield and make no reſiſtance to 
the points of Acids, as a piece of Woot or Cottoxr 
will yield and give way to needles that are thruſt 
into it. Thus methinks two ſorts of Fermenta- 
tions may be admitted of, the one of an Acid with 
an Alkali, which may be called Ebulition, and the 
other, when an Acid does by little and little rari- 
fie ſome ſoftiſh matter, as Dow, or clear and Sul- 
phureous, as Huſte, Syder, and all other juices of 
Plants. This laſt ſort may rather be called Fer- 
mentation. 

It is further remarkable that the Acid and Al- 
kali do fo deſtroy one another in their conflict, 
that when as much Acid has been by degrees pour- 
ed as is neceſſary to penetrate the Alkali in all its 

rts, it is then no more an Alkalj, nor can it be 
F again, though you waſh it to carry off the Acid, 
becauſe it has no longer that diſpoſition of Pores 
*which is requiſite in an Alkali; and the Acid 
breaks and loſes its points in the conteſt, eſpecially 
when the Alkali is pretty compa and ſolid; fo 
that if you would recover your Acid again, youll 
find it has in a manner loſt all its acidity, and re- 
tains only a ſharpneſs. But the Su/phar or Oyt 
conſiſting of ſupple yielding parts does only re- 
ceive ſome Acid impreſſion, and no ſuch cloſe 
union, ſo that it can be drawn from Sulphu- 
rcous bodies mych the ſame as when it was mixt. 
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Animals do yield us two ſorts of Salt, the one 
Volatile, and the other Fixt; ofthe firſt ſort they 
yield greater quantity than of the ſecond, becauſe 
they do abound much in Spirits, which by their 
continual circulation do Volatilize it. This Salt 
differs but little from the Volatile ſalt of Seeds 
and Fruits, both which are drawn in a Retort ; 
they have the ſame kind of ſmell, taſte, and other 
virtues. The Volatile ſalt of Animals keeps dry 
a longer time than the others, becauſe it carries 
away with it more fixt;/alt than thoſe others. As for 
fixt ſalt, animals do yield but a very little of it, 
and in ſome animals you ſhall find none at all ; it 
is drawn as the fixt ſalt of Plants; they are both 
Alkalt's. | 

'Thereis no ſal: that can be called alkali, to be 
found 1n the parts, or humors of Animals, until _ 
they have paſſed the fire ; a Saline ſeroſity may be 
obſerved in them, but that ſalt is acid; and it 
proceeds doubtleſs from the Aliments that are 
taken for nouriſhment. Now as I have ſhewn that 
there is only an acid ſalt in Earths and Vegetables, 
ſo I may ſay the ſame of Animals, and the rather 
becauſe no other kind of Salt can be found in them ' 
in their Natural ſtate ; the alkali falts that are 
drawn from them, are only ſeveral mutations of 
an acid falt, - made by fire, which mingles with 
them earthy particles after the manner I have ſpo- 
ken of treating of the Alkali's of Plants. But it 
. is obſervable, that whereas there is a greater pro- 
portion of Spirits in Animals than Seeds, theſe 
Spirits doſerve to exalt all the Salt ; which is the 
reaſon that leſs fixt ſalt is to be found in Animals 
than Plants, 

As 
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As for what many doſay that Choler caufes an 
Efferveſcency like an Alkali, when an acid is caſt 
upon it, *tis a miſtake through want of right Ob- 
ſervation, for no Ebullition ar all happens for ſome 
time. Nevertheleſs I will not ſay, that an acid 
produces.no Fermentation in Choler, Bloud, and 
other parts of the body, for it does very often re- 
ally dothat; but that is no more than uſes to be 
done in new Wine, Beer, and other liquors of the 
like nature, I have already explicated this ſort 
of Fermentation. 

We ought not to omit ſpeaking of the Coagulati- 
7: that's made in Milk after a Fermentation cauſed 
either by Heat, or {ome Acid put into it. 
| Methinks here is no nced art all of ſuppoſing an 
Alkali falr, that ferments with the Acid of this li- 
quor, as many ſuppoſe for explicating this Effect, 
ſince if we conſider but the natural compoſition of 
Ailk,, we ſhall find it to be nothing but a Creamy 
ſubſtance ſwimming on the Serxm, and mixed only 
ſuperficially with ic, by the intermixture of ſome 
{alr; ſothat it is 1na fitting ſtate of ſeparation, 
as ſoon as the fſalr gains alittle more motion than 
it had, whether it be by Fermentation, or by en- 
creaſing its activity by an acid of its own nature. 
Thus when the heat of the Summer, or fire has 
ſtirred up the ac:d that is in the Milk, or elſe ſome 
acid 1s poured into it, the edges of the acid do cut 
and divide the Creamy part, to gain a free moti- 
on in the Seram, 2nd ſeparate into Card all the 
Butter and Cheeſe. Now there's nothing ſtrange 
ia the Precipitation of the Card, eſpecially when 
an acid has been poured upon the Milk, for be- 
figes the weight it gains by thickning, ſome =_ 
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of the acids do mix with it, and encreaſe its 
weight ; for according as the acid that was ming- 
led is ſtronger or weaker, the Card does Precipi- 
tate more or leſs. 

Perhaps ſome will ſay, for as much as acid is 
always the cauſe of Coagulation in Milk, there's no 
great likelihood that a ſalt of the fame nature 
thould be the inſtrument of unning the ſeveral 
parts of 4k. 

But it muſt be conſidered, that although there 
is an acid in Ak ( as no body can doubr, ſeeing 
it ſowres of it ſelf, when ſtale ) this acid is as it 
were imbodied in the ramous parts of the Oyl, ſo 
that there it loſes all its motion and cannot come 
to aCtion but by rarifying the Oyl, and making it 


fit to mix with the ſeroxs part ; it is the due pro- - 


portion of this ſalr, Oyl, and ſerum, that makes 
the Butter and Cheeſy part of Milk. | 

Now I hope have ſaid enough to eſtabliſh whet 
I have affirmed, that there's no ſalt in nature be- 
ſides the ac:id,ont of which all other Salts are made, 
and that the Alkali falt has no Nataral exiſtence 
in mixt bodies. My diſcourſe will be the better 
reliſhed when I ſpeak of the Operations of Chy- 


miſtry, and you?l find that by this Principle, which 


I may call the moſt Natural and impartial] of 
all that have been laid till now, I ſhall be able to 
give account of many Phenomen*s that have never 
been explicated by common Principles. 


Lam. 
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Of Chymical Furnaces and Veſſels. 


It is not my deſign to relate here exactly all the 
kinds of Veſlels and Furnaces that Artiſts have in- 
vented to uſe in Chymiſtry. I ſhall deſcribe only 
thoſe with which yon will be able to perform all 
Operations, and ſend curious perſons, who would 
be more particularly inſtructed in them, into the 
Laboratories, where they may learn more on this 
ſubject than ever they will be able to do by con- 
ſulting all the Books in the world. Theſe then 
are the principal. 

The F#rnace which 1s moſt in ufe among Chy- 
miſts is that which is called the Reverberatory; it 
muſt be large enough to hold a great Retort, for 
the Diſtillation of acid Spirits, and other things. 
This Furnace muſt be fixt, and made of Brick, 
joyned together with a Lute compounded of one 
part of Potters earth, fo much Horfe-dung, and 
twice as much Sand, the whole kneaded together 
in Water; let it be two Bricks breadth, that the 
Furnace being the thicker, the heat may be retain- 
ed the longer : let the Aſh-hole be a Foot high, 
and the Door contrived, if poſlible, on the fide 
that the air comes, that when you have a mind to 
open it, the Fire may be lighted or encreaſed the 
more eaſily; the fire room need not be quite fo 
high ; you muſt lay a-croſs it two Iron-bars of 
the bigneſs of your thumb, which will ſerve 
you to ſet-your Retort upon; and the. Fur- 
nace muſt be ſtill raiſed near about a Foot higher, 
to cover the Retort ; fit toita Dome, or PR 
Taar 
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That may have a hole in the middle with its ſtopple, 
and a ſmall Chimny a foot high, for to place upon 
this hole, when the ſtopple is taken out, and when 
you would raiſe a great heat ; for the flame pre- 
ſerving its ſelf by means of this little Chimney, 
it reverberates the more ſtrongly upon the Retart. 
This Cover may be made of the ſame Paſte, thar 
I ſhall preſently deſcribe, ſpeaking of Portable 
Furnaces. | | = 
lt will be neceſſary to have ſeveral Furnaces of 

this ſame faſhion; but they muſt be of different 
ſizes, -to work conveniently according to the big- 
neſs of the Veſſel you would place in it. For that 
the Fire may act more vehemently upon the Re- 
tort, there muſt be lefc but only the ſpace of a 
fingers breadth all round between the Furnace and 
the Retort. Theſe Furnaces may alſo ſerve for 
Diſtilling by the Refrigeratory, inthe Sea-Bath, 
the Vaporous and the Sand-bath ; for you may 
place the Copper body upon the Iron bars, when 
you would dilſtil by the Refrigeratory. Ir is eaſie 
to do the ſame with the Balneum Marie. As for 
the Sand-bath, lay an iron/erearthen pan on the 
bats, and put ſand enough into it for to cover the 
bottom and ſides of the VeſlſelFou deſire to heat. * 
As for Fuſions, you muſt build a Furnace of the 
"ſame matter and form as thoſe ſpoken of before 
only you muſt forbear laying the two Iron bars in 
K, that you did inthe others, for ſupport of the 
Veſlel. ; | 
Moveable Furnaces are made of a paſte that 
conſiſts of three parts of broken pots in powder, 
and two parts of clay temper'd together with 
Water. Their ſtructure is juſt like that of the 
: | Reverbe- 
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An Explication of the FIGURES of the 
FIRSI, TABLE. 


Great Reverberatory Furnace. 

A a The Aſh-hole, 

b The Fire-room. | 

c A Retort ſupported on two Iron bars. 

d The Dome, or Cover. 

e The Receiver. 

f A little Chimny. 

g The Dome taken off the Furnace. 

h A Retort. 

i A ſmall Reverberatory Furnace ready to work, 
with. 

k A fixed little Furnace for Fuſions. 

1 4 Iron pot to hold the ſand. 

m The Fire-place. 

n The Aſh-room. | 

o A Furnace in which # placed a great Copper 
Boay. 

p The - £0 Boay tinn'd oth inſide, ſupported 
on two Iron bars. 

q The Head. | 

r A copper Pipe tinn'd, paſſing through awveſſel 
filled with water, 

s Agplaſi Recerver. 

t A ſmall Iron Furnace, 

u An Iron pot. - 

X The Cover to the Iron pot. 

y ACock to let the water out of the veſſel, when 
it grows too hot. 


Tz A Matrafs, or Bolt-head. The 


Place this between page 32, and 33, 
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The SECOND TABLE. 


aa Moveable Furnace for fuſions. 
b Regiſters, or holes to let the air into the fire, 
© A Dome divided in two. 
d Alittle Chimny,and the flame paſſing through it, 
e AnTrontrevet to ſupport the ih 
f Aplaſ Mortar, with its Peſtle. 
gh A pot with acoffin of paper over it, for re- 


cerving the Flowers of Benjamm. 


ikl 4 Matrap, or Bolt-head, and its blind-head, | 


for ſublimations. 

mn A great earthen pan, with a little Cup turned, 

upſide downwards, A Crucible containin 
the lighted Sulphur. A great glaſ T —_—_ 
to draw Spirit of Sulphur. - he 

o A Mould. 

p 4 copper Body. 

Its Refrigeratory. 

- The dk why , 

s A Circulating veſſel. 

E A Pot with a hole in the middle of its height, 

_ and the ſtopple of the hole lying by. 

u Three Aludels, or Pots upon one another. 

Xx Theglaſ head. 

y A Mould to make the balls of Regulus of Anti- 
mony, whigh are called perpetual Pills. 


Z The Mould wherewith to form the lapis infer- & 


nalis. | 
A a A little furnace, and its pan with ſand in #, 


' and an earthen pan filled with liquor to bg I 
evaporated, | S "By 

bb A Coppel. | 

E& A lirtly Coppel to make trials with, 
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The/THIRD TABLE. 


A Moveable Furnace to diftil in Sand. 
a The Aſh hole, and its door. 
b The Fire-place, and its door. 
C The Cucurbite, or Body. 
d The Sand, wherein the Body t placed. 
e The Head. 
f The,Receiver. 
The ſame Furnace empty. 

h A {ry FE 
1 A Head. 
k A glaſiin which Oil of Cloves ts made. 
1 A Copper Balneum to contain, and aiftil with 

four Alembicks. 
mn A Pipe through which the hot water is poured 

into the Balneum, according as it evaporates. 
o The Receiver, 
P - —_— ro 5 5 with one Alembick. 

ola to make Cups of Regulus of Antimony, 

. A French . 1 Reg | 4 , 
s A German Crucible. 
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Reverberatory Furnace. You may alfſd leave holes 
through which the Iron-bars may paſs, which ſup+ 
port the Retort that they may be eaſily taken out, 
when you haye a mind to uſe this Furnace for Fu- 
ions. 

A Furnace of this form may be called Polychreſt 
( or general ) becauſe ſuch a one may be uſed for 
all ſorts of Operations. | 

It is likewiſe convenient for Fuſions, to have a 
moveable Furnace of the ſame matter as the others; 
it muſt be round, and may be ſet upon a ftoot : 
it is to have only one grate, and fix Regiſters, or 
holes on the ſides, to let in the air to the fire. 
The Dome may be made of the ſame matter, for 
to cover it, and a fmall earthen Chimney for to 
- place upon the hole of the Dome, that the fire 

| may keep the ſtronger. See the figure of it in the 
ſecond Table. 

You muſt be ſure to put ſand, or broken pots 
or ſuch like things into the Paſte that you uſe for 
the building Furnaces, either fixt, or moveable, 
to hinder them from cracks, when they come to 
dry; for theſe matters rendring the clay more po- 
rous, the wet breaths out much the more eaſily. 

Again, Lime and Sand tempered together, 
. might ſerve for the building your fixt Furnaces, 
and ftones might be uſed inſtead of bricks; but 
becauſe it is neceſſary to increaſe and leſſen the 
Furnaces, to proportion their ſize to the veſſels 
you would place in them, the defcription which 
I gave before is the more convenient, for that a 
man may very eaſily break them, and build them 
again, without the help of a Brick-layer, 


D A 
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would diſtil Eſſences with it, you mult fit the upper 
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A' ſmall Tron Furnace with irs iron pot, and a 
cover to it, is convenient for performing many 
operations; this pot may ſerve for a Balnewm Ma- 
riey and for a Vaporous Bath, when there is no 
other. It may be likewiſe uſed to diſtil by an 
Alefnbick, in a Bath of Sand, Aſhes, or of filings 
- Iron. See the deſcription of it in the firſt Ta- 

le. 

A #reat Iron Furnace ſhould likewife be had, 
whereon to place a Copper Balnenm Marie, for 
6 diſtil with four bodies'at once. In the middle 
of this Bath there ſhould be a pipe raiſed, the top 
of which muft be made ltke a Funnel, into which 
you are to pour hot water, in place of that which 
conſumes away'in yapour. See its figure in the 
third Fable: | 
- As for Veſſels chufe them as much as may be of 
Earth or Glaſs ; for its to be feared that thoſe 
which are made of Metal will communicate ſome 
particular impreſhon to the Liquors you put into 
them: but becauſe fometimes you may have oc» 
caſton to diſtil a great many things in a little time, 
you may uſe the Copper-Cucurbit, or Body Tinn*d, 
becauſe that Tinn is not ſo ſoluble as Copper, and 
beſides hath no ſach pernicious quality : upon this 


Cucurbirt ptace a fit head, ronnd about which muſt - 


be made a kind of 'baſon to hold the water that 
cools and condenſes the vaponrs which rife from the 
Matter contained-in the Yeſica ſo ſoon as it is 
heated. See its deſcription inthe fecond Table. 

Yon may likewife provide a Copper pipe tinn'd 
o*ch?* inſide, which may paſs ſloping downwards 
through a veſſel fill?d with water; and when you 


end 
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end of it to the noſe of the head, and the lower -. 
endof it to the mouth of the Receiver; but you 
muſt remember to empty the water -out-of the 
veſſel, according as it gtows hot, for tocool the 
liquor that is diſtilling ; and to this end there muſt 
be a hole made at the bottom of the veſſel, to be 
ſtopt with a wooden ſtopple, which may be taken 
out, and put in again, as often as you would let 
out the water. | 

The Afoor's head is a Copper cap tinn'd on the 
inſide, made like to a head. See the figure of it 
in the firſt Table. 

Many Retorts of different ſizes are neceffary in 
a Laboratory ; thoſe which are of Earth are con- 
yenient for the diſtillation of Acid Spirits; becauſe 
they are able to endure the utmoſt degree of Fire, 
and will not melt as glaſs do. The Veſſels made 
of Earth have their pores as cloſe asglaſs it (elf, 
and preferve the Spirits as well, They who want 
Earthen Veſſels may coat their glaſs Retorts wich 
the Late that LIſhall deſcribe hereafter, that if the 
glaſs ſhould melt, when they are _— Acid 
Spirits, the Lute may preſerve the matter ſafe. 

Earthen, and Glaſs Cucurbits, with their heads, 
do ſerve for a great many Operations, 

Matraſſes both great and ſmall, when they are 
fitted to the noſe of a Limbeck, are called &e- 
teivers;; at other times we pur things into them 
todipgeſt : and they are alſo fit for ſublimations. 
When the neck of one Marraſf is put into the neck 
of another, they are called a double veſſel, and this 
Is done when we defire to circulate Spirits, but 
then the junCtures mult be very well luted. 


You 
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. You muſt alſo provide many large capacious Re- 

cipients for the Diſtillation of Acid Spirits by a 
Retort. They muſt be ſo very large, that the 
Spirits may have room to Circulate the better. 

Lingots axe Iron molds. of divers ſhapes, into 
which melted Metals are wont to be poured, in 
order to harden in the form that we would have 
them. That which is uſed for the making Lapis 
infernalis muſt conſiſt of two pieces joined. toge- 
ther with two little Iron rings, and the melted 
matter is poured into the upper part of it. See its 
figure in the ſecond Table. 

Coppels are porons veſlels made in form of a 
cup, to be uſed for the trying and purifying of 
Gold and Silver. They are made of Aſhes well 
waſht, or of bones calcined, See their figure in 
the ſecond T able. 

Aſhes deprived of their ſalts are rather uſed 
than others, for the compoſition of this fort of 
veſſels, that they may be made the more porous, by 
ſuch deprivation. See the Chapter concerning Puri- 
fication of Silver by the Coppel, and the Remarks 
upon it. ® 

Many glaſs Funnels great and ſmall, Viols of 
glaſs, Crucibles, Pans, Mortars of glaſs or ſtone, 
or Marble or Iron, muſt not be forgotten. 

. Aludels muſt alſo have a place there; they are 
Pots without a bottom, joyned together, and are 
placed over another Pot with a whole in the 
middle, to ferye for Sublimations. 


f 
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Of Lutes. 


The Fire is often raiſed to ſo high a degree as 
will melt glaſs Retorts in a Reverberatory Fur- 
nace, wherefore it will be convenient to coat them 
over with ſuch a Lute, as when dry is able to pre- 
ſerve and contain the matter that is put into them 
to be diſtill"d. This Lute may be made after the 
manner which follows. 

| Take Sand, the drofſs of Iron, Potters earth in 
powder, of each five pounds, horſe-dung cut ſmall 
2 pound, glaſs beaten into powder, and Sea-ſalt, 
of each four ounces, mix them all, and with a 
ſufficient quantity of water make a Paſte or Lute, 
with which you muſt coat the Retort all round, to 
balf its neck, and ſo ſet itadrying. This ſame 
Lute will ſerve to ſtop cloſe the junCtures of the 
neck of the Retort with the Recipient z but be- 
cauſe when it dries, it grows exceeding hard, and 
it proves difficult to unlute it, it is needful to wer 
it with wet clothes, when you would take the 
Retort aſunder from the Receiver, 

The Lute that I commonly uſe my ſelf for ſuch 
occaſions, is compounded only of. two parts of 
Sand, and one of clay tempered together with 
water. | 

As for the conjunction of Limbecks, ordinary 
Glue upon paper will ſerve turn : but when ſome- 
thing very ſpirituous is diſtilled, ſuch as the Spi- 
rit of Wine, uſe a wet Bladder, which carries 
Glue along with it, that ſticks very well. But if 
the bladder happens _ eaten or corroded by 

| 3 Tic 
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| = Spirits, have recqurſe to the following 
Glue. 

Take Flower, and Lime ſlackt,of each an ounce, 
Potters-earth in powder half an ounce, mix them, 
and make a moiſt Paſte with a ſufficient quantity 
of the Whites of Eggs well beaten before hand 
with a little water. This Paſte may likewiſe 
ſerve to ſtop the cracks that happen in glaſs veſ- 
ſels, there muſt be three lays of the Paſte bound 
on with paper. ; 

To Seal Hermetically, is to ſtop the mouth or 
neck of a Glaſs-Veſſel with a pair of Pincers heated 
red hot. Todo this, the neck is heated by little 
and little with burning coals, and the fire is en- 
creaſed and continued, until the Glaſs is ready ta 
melt. This way of ſealing a Veſſel is uſed, when 
you have put ſome matter within it that is eaſie 
to be exalted, and you have a mind to make it 
| Circulate. 


Of the Degrees of Fire. 


To make a Fire of the Firſt Degree, two or 
three coals lighted will ſuffice to raiſe a moſt 
gentle heat. | 

For the Fire of the ſecond degree, three or four 
coals will ſerve, to giye ſuch a heat as is able ſen- 
ſibly to warm the Veſſel, but ſo as a hand may. be 
able to endure it for ſome time. 
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For the Fire of the Third degree, you muſt cauſe 7 
heat enough to make a Pot boil, that is fild with F 
five or ſix quarts of water. | 


For | 
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For the Fourth Degree, you muſt uſe Coals and 
Wood together, enough to give the moſt extream - 
heat of all. 

The Fire of Sand, of the filings of Iron, and of 
Aſhes, is made, when the Veſſel that contains the 
matter that is to be heated 1s covered underneath 
and on all ſides with Sand, or the filings of Iron, 
or with Aſhes; this is done to heat the Veſſel the 
more gently. 

All theſe Fires have their Degrees, but the Aſh- 
fire is the mildeſt, becauſe the Aſhes cannot con- 
tain ſo great a heat as the others. 

The Reverberatory Fire is made in acloſe Fur- 
nace, that the heat or flame which always tends 
upwards, may reverberate or return upon the Veſ- 
ſel which is placed on two Iron bars. This fire 
hath its Degrees, but may be raiſed to a greater 
violence than the reſt. 

The Wheel fire, for Fuſion, is made when with 
Iighted coals you encompaſs all round a Crucible, 
that holds the matter you deſire to melt. : 

The Balnewm Marie is, when an Alembick cone 
taining the matter that is to be heated, is placed 
In a Veſſel filled with Water, under which the 
Fire is made; thus the water growing hot, heats 
the matter contained in the Alembick. 

"The Vaporous Bath is, when a Glaſs veſſel con- 
taining ſome Matter is heated by the vapour of hot 
water, 
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Explication of many Terms that are uſed in 
Chymiſtry. | 


To Alcobolize, or reduce into Alcohol, ſignifies 
to Subtilize, as when a Mixt is beaten into an im- 
palpable powder. This word is alſo uſed to ex- 
preſs a very pure Spirit ; thus the Spirit of Wine 
well rectified is called the Alcohol of Wine. 

Amalgamate is to mix Mercury with ſome melt- 
ed Metal; this Operation ſerves to render the Me- 
tal fit to be extended on ſome Works, as Gold, 
or elſe to reduce it into a very ſubtile powder, 
which ts done by putting the Amalgame into a Cru- 
Cible over the Fire : for the Mercury ſubliming in- 
to the Air leaves the Metal .in an impalpable 
potyder ; neither Iron nor Copper can' by any 
means be Amalgamated. 

Cement is a manner of purifying Gold. Tis 
done by ſtratification with- a hard paſte made of 
one part of Salt Armoniack, two of common Salt, 
and four of Potters earth, or Bricks powdered, 
the whole having been moiſtned with a ſufficient 
quantity of Urine: this Compoſition is called 
Royal Cement. 

Circulation is a motion given to liquors con- 
tained in a double veſſel, excited by fire, and 
cauſing the vapours to aſcend and deſcend to and 
fro. This operation tends either to ſubtilize the 
liquors, or to open ſome hard body that is mixed 
wuh them. 


Coapu- 
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Coagulate, is to give a conſiſtence to liquids, 
by evaporating ſome part of them over the fire, - 
or elfe by mixing liquors together that are of a 
different nature. 

Cohobate ſignihes to repeat the Diſtillation of 
the ſame liquor, having poured it again upon the 
matter that: remains in the Veſſel. This Opera- 
tion is uſed to open Bodies, or to Volatilize the 
Spirits. ; 

Congele, is to let ſome matter that is melted fix, 
or grow into a conſiſtence, as when we let a me- 
tal cool, after it has been melted in a Crucible ; or 
elſe it is when wax, fat, butter, or the like, are 
taken from the fire and ſet to cool. 

Detonation is a noiſe that is made when the Vo- 
latile parts of any mixture do ruſh forth with im- 
petuoſity ; it Is alſo called Fulmination. 

Dzgeſtion is, when ſome body is put to ſteep or 
infuſe in a convenient menſtrunm, over a very 
gentle heat. | 

D:ſſolve, is to turn ſome hard matter out of a 
hard into a liquid form, by means of a certain li- 
quor. 

To Difſtil per aſcenſum, is, when fire is put un- 
der the Veſſel that contains the matter which 1s to 
be heated. 

To Difſtil per deſcenſum, is, when fire is placed 
over the matter that is to be heated ; for then the 
moiſt parts being rarified, and the vapour which 
rifes from them not being able to ariſe away up- 
wards as it would do if not hindred, it precipi- 
tates and diſtils at the bottom of the veſſel. 
 Edulcorate, is to ſweeten ſome matter, that is 
impregnated with Salts, by means of common 
water; Extratt, 
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Extratt, is to ſeparate the purer part from the 
groſler, = 

Fermentation is an ebullition raiſed by the Spirits 
that endeavour to get out of a Body; for meeting 
with groſs earthy parts that oppoſe their paſlage, 
they {well and rarifie the liquour uatil they find 
their way out; Now in this ſeparation of parts, 
the Spirits do divide, ſubtilize and ſeparate the 
principles ſo, as to make the matter be of ano- 
ther nature than it was before, 

Filtrate is to grep a Liquor by paſſing it 
through a Coffin of brown paper. 

Fumigate is to make one Body receiye the Fume 
of another. 

Granulate is to pour a melted Metal drop by 
drop into cold water, that it may congeal into 
grains. 

Lepigate is to reduce a hard Body into an im- 
palpable powder upon a marble. 
 AMortifie is to change the outward form of a 
 Mixt, as is done in Mercury. Alſo Spirits are ſaid 

to be Mortified, when they are mixed with others 

that hinder or deſtroy their ſtrength. 

Precipitate is to ſeparate a matter that is diſ- 
ſolved, ſo as to make it fall or ſettle at the bot- 
tom. 

Rettifie is to Diſtil Spirits, for the ſeparation of 
what Heterogeneous parts might have been drawn 
along with them. 

Reverberate is to cauſe the flame of the Wood 
or coals that's lighted in the Furnace, to beat 
back upon the Veſſel, by means of a Nome placed 
over It. 


_ 
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Revive is to reſtore a Mixt to its former condi- 
tion that lies diſguiſed by Salts or Sulphurs. Thus 
Cinnabar, and the other preparations of Mercury 
are Revived into Quick-filver. 

Stratifie is to lay different matters bed upon bed. 
This operation is performed when we would 
Calcine a Mineral or Metal with a Salt, or ſome 
other matter. 

Sublime is to raiſe by Fire any Volatile matter 
to the top of the Cucurbit, or into its Head. 


— 
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THE 


FIRST PART. 
Of Minerals. 


Hatſoever is found Petrified in the 
\ x / Earth, or upon the Earth is called 24:- 
i neral. | 

Petrification is made by a Coagulation of acid or 
ſalt waters,that are found in the pores of the Earth. 

This Perrification differs according to the divers 
diſpoſitions, or different nature of the Earth, and 
according to the time that Nature uſes in its per- 
feCtion. R 

The growth of 4nerals proceeds from an ac- 
cumulation, or from ſeveral veins of congeled 
Waters, that do as it were glue together, and 
theſe veins are the cauſe that all the adjacent parts 
have their Sw, and meetingsa travers one ano- 
ther, and not running directly downwards. 

Theſe Sz, like fo many joints, are of great 
help to Labourers tocut in the Quarries ; for by 
thoſe cavities the ſtones are in great meaſure ſe- 
p__ before hand, whereas *twould þe extream 

ard working them out, if nature had not ſo con- 

curred. 

The growth of Afinerals is very different from 
that of Yegerables, and Animals; for whereas the 
former 
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former does happen through an agglutination of 
congeled waters, as I have ſaid ; the latter is per- 
formed by means of javcez that infinuate and ſpread 
in the veſſels and fibres, that Animals and Plants 
do conſiſt of, _ 

Metals do differ from other Minerals in being 
malleable, which the others are not. 

They are counted feyen, Gold, Silver, Iron, 
Tinn, rs Lead, and Quickſilver, this laſt is 
not malleable of it ſelf, but is ſo mingled with the 
others; and becauſe this is thought to be the Seed 
of Afr als, it f numbred with the reſt. 

Aftrologers have conceited that there wes ſo 
great an affinity and correſpondence between.the 
Seven Hetals before named, and the feven Pla- 
xzets, that nothing hapned to the one, but the 
others ſhared in it ; they made this correſpon- 
dence to happen through an infinite number of 
little bodies that paſs to and from each of them ; 
and they ſuppoſe theſe corpuſcles to be ſo figured 
that they can eaſily paſs throngh the pores of the 
Planet and Metal they repreſent, but cannot en- 
Ter. Into other bodies becauſe: their pores are not 
figured properly to receivethem; or elie if they 
do chance to get admittance into .. ether bodies, 
they can't fix and ſtay there to contribute any 
nouriſhment ;z for they do imagine that the Meral 
is zouriſhed and perfected by the Influence that 
comes from its Planer, and ſo the Planer again the 
fame from the Metal. 

For theſe reaſons they have given theſe ſeven 
Metals the name of the ſeven Planets, each accord- 
ingly as they are governed : and ſo have called 
Gold the Sun, Silver the Moon, Tron Mars, po 
uger 
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filuer Mercnry, Tinn TFupiter, Copper Venus, and. 
Lead Saturn. 

They have likewiſe fancied that each of theſe 
Planets has his day apart to diſtribute liberally his 
Influence on our Hemiſphere; and ſo they tell us 
that if we work upon Silver on unday, Iron on 
Tueſday, and ſo of the reſt, we ſhall attain our 
end much better than on other days. 

Again they have taught us that the ſeven Pla- 
nets doevery one govern ſome particular princi- 
pal part of our bodies; and becauſe the Metals do 
repreſent the Planets, they mult needs be mighty 
ſpecifick, in curing the diſtempers of thoſe parts, 
and keeping them in good plight. Thus they have 
aſſigned the Heart to Gold, the Head to Silver, 
the Liver to Iron, the Lungs to Tinn, the Reins , 
to Copper, and the Spleen to Lead. 

Thus you ſee in ſhort what ſome of the moſt /o- 
ber Aſtrologers do fancy concerning Metals, and 
they draw conſequences from hence, which 
*twonld be too long here to relate. I have told 
you what the ſobereſt among them fay ; for no- 
thing can be ſo abſurd as what ſome of them 
would have us believe. 

Tis no hard matter todiſprove theſe conceits, 
and ſhew how groundleſs they are; for no body 
ever yet got near enoiigh tothe Planets, to ſatisfie 
himſelf whether they are really of the ſame nature 
with Metals, or whither any Effuviums of bodies 
do fall from them to us. 

Nevertheleſs if we could be ſatisfied that Ex- 
perience did confirm what theſe perſons have of- 
fered to maintain, we might then have ſome rea- 
ſon to think there were fome likelihood in their 

doctrine, 
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doCtrine, although their principles were found to 
be altogether falſe; bur in truth there's nothing 
to confirm their Opinion, and we find it every day 
plain enough, that the Faculties and Virtues are 
utterly falſe, which they do attribute to the Pla- 
nets and Metals; the Metals indeed are of good 
uſe in Phyſick, and excellent Remedies may be 
| drawn from them ; but their effects may better be 
explicated by Cauſes nearer at hand than the 
SHArs, 


CHAE 'L 
Of Gold. 


OLD is moſt eſteemed among the ſeven 
Metals, becauſe it is more perfe&t, more 
weighty, and is thought to receive the influence 
of the moſt glorious body among the Stars, 
| which is the Sw#. Ir is allo called the King of 
| | Aetais, for the ſame reaſon; it is a matter the 
iq | moſt compact of any, malleable, unequal in its 
parts ; inſomuch that Poresof different figures 
1 are obſeryed in it, when it is viewed with a good 
1 Microſcope. 
J Gold-is found in Ares in ſeveral places, both 
i! in Europe, and other parts of the world; it is 
uſudlly attended. with Water and very hard fones, 
ſuch as are extream hard to dig ; there are we 
wiſe 
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with ſeveral fones that contain particles of Gold, 
ſuch as are called Golden AMarcaſſites, the Lapis 
Lazuli, and Lapis Armen. 

Gold'will ſpread under the hammet more than 
any” other Metall; it is beaten into leaves exceed- 
ing fine, for the uſe of Glders, and to be ufed 
occaſionally in Phyfick ; 'they will eaſily mix in 
compoſitions, and with powders. | 

 Covetbuſnefs that has always prevailed on the 
minds of: mankind has not left the Chymiſts with- 
out continual hopes of making Gold by their Art, 
they have conceited that the production of Gold 
was the-Ezxd that Nathre always aims at in all het 
Mines; and that ſhe's hindred in her deſign, as oft 
as ſhe-produces other tals which are called Ims 

erfett. þ \ 54A) 

And upon this fancy they have ſpated no tine, 
nor \pains, nor coſt, in exalting and perfeCting 
theſe: other Aferals, and'turning them into Gold z 
this is thac which they call the Grand Operation of 
all, orithe ſearch after the Philoſophers ſtone. 

Some of them to compaſs their end do make a 
mixture'of thefe metals with ſuch other matters as 
ſerve tv purifie them from their groſſer parts, and 
work their Preparations with great fires; others do 
put them-a Digeſtinp'in Spiriruoms liquors, in imita- 
tion of Nature that always uſes a gentle Heat in 
her Operations, and ſo do reduce them into a ſtate 
of Corruption, to draw thereby their Mercary, 
which they'think to have the _ diſpoſition to 
make Gold, Others again do ſearch after the 
ſeed of Gold, in Gold it ſelf, and theſe make no 
doubt to find it there, as the ſeed of a Yegetable 
1s more likely to be fongd in the Vegetable it ſelf 

E than 
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than otherwhere z in order to. this they. open'the 
body of Gold by proper D:fſotvents, then iet it a 
digeſting either by a Lamp-fire, or the heat of the 
San, or that of Dung, or fome other degree; of 
Fire, to be kept all along a -an <qual- height, 
and ſuchas is neareſt 'to,a: Natural heat, and this 
to draw out the Mercury of .Geld:;, for they.are 
perſwaded that jf they | could once obtain this 
fatne Mercary, {owing it: in the Earth, it would 
—_ forth; Ovid, as certainly as a ſeen does a 

#7, | m 102! 001309) 

.\ Another fort of theſe men do take wontlerful 
paifs to: And: out the /eed.of Gold-in Adixerals, as 
in Antimony for exainple, thinking there*s a fat- 
Pow amd AMerovry ig it as Uke cothoſe in Gold as 
can be. Others hope to find it out in Yegetabtes, 
2nd things that come, from: then), as in; Fiwrey, 
Matty Zh Wine, Roſa Jolie, Roſemary, Spleew= 
wote.; And others: purſie after it in Avmals, 
29d in their Gums, Bloud, Urin. But the-moſt 
Curious and delicate of all; whothink all the reſt 
but Fools in compariſon with them, do hunt 'af- 
ter the ſeed of Goldin the San, and inthe Drew; 
for the wiſdom of Afrelogers has found out -that 
the Sw is a Body all of Goldmeited in the'Cencer 
of the World, and Coppei”d by the fire of the ſtars 
that eavicon- it about; nay. they date afhiem 
that this ſame Gold when it was a purifying did 
ſparkle as Gold does in'the Copped, 

I ſhould never make an end of this ſubjgeR, if 1 
ſhould ſpeak of the labours, and pains, .watchings, 
vexations and frettings, and eſpecially the colt 
theſe unfortunate men do plunge themſelves into, 
in following their ſcyeral fancies; they are fo 
extremely 
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extremely prepolſleſſed with the conceit of becom- 
ing Rich all of a ſudden, that they are altogether 
uncapable of any ſober admonitios, and they ſhut 
their ears;te any thing thatcan be ſaid to diſabuſe 
them; fo tht all other Philoſophers, that are not 
befatted with their fantaſtical opinions, are by 
them thought and called Prophaxe, reſerving to 
themſelves the name of the only Trae Philoſophers, 
or. Phlp fophers paramonnt. 

But the ſaddeſt conſideration of all is, to ſee a 
great many of them, who have ſpent all the flowet 
of their years, in this deſperate concern, in which 
nevertheleſs they pertinaciouſly run on, and cons 
Tome allthey have, atlaft inſtead of recompence 
for their miſerable fatigues, reduced to the foweſt 
degree of poverty - Praptws will fetve us for an 
inſtance of this nature, among thouſands of others, 
be died a bungred yearsiold wanting but two, in 
the Hoffntal of Twerdon.in Switzerland, and he 
uſed to ſay; before he died, having ſpent ;his whole 
life in 'veialy ſearching after the Phrioſopbers ſane, 
thet if hebad «.anortal Enemy he did mot dare to 
encounter openly, be would aduiſe him above al 
things Yy give up himſelf to. the Study and Prattice 


' Alchymy. 

. 'This/man did indeed at laſt perceive his error 
and folly, and did acknowledge that he had ſpenc 
his tive moſt unfortunately and idly ; but there 
aze few men who prove 10 ingenuous as to do 
{0.; for they think that their honour is concern- 
£d in: maintaiping whatever error they have 
ance apenly defended, and they are quire aſhamed 
i@ [have i ' believed, that they had Jlabaured in 
vain, 4d long, and ſpent their ſubſtance an an en- 
E 2 terprize 
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terprize- that had not 'good probability of ſuc- 
ceſs, + 1 3513 gi: 30-1 Rr 

Many of them to-avoid ſlich reproaches, and to 
make 'the world believeithat they have found out 
ſome realities, - and eſpecially to engage ſome par- 
ticular perſon, they have deſigns upon, to joyn 
with them in the purſuit of their projects, have 
contrived -a great, ''many cheating Legerdemain 
tricks, ſome with the pretended \ Powder. of - Pro- 
jeftionz others with - their Aurum Potavite, ſome 
by fixing 2dercxry- with Copper, or YVerdegreeſe; 
laftly others with- Ciz»aber, which they- turn into 
Silver.  - LES 101 | 

. They ſay for themſelves that their Powder of 
Projettion' is the Seed gf Gold-ir ſelf,- which ſeed 
has the faculty of maltiplying or encreafing- the 
Gold, when ſome:. ſmall':quantity- of it is: uſed; 
And to give a iproof of: their skill,* they put ſome 
melted: Gold over the fire, then -they caſt a little 
of theip|powder into'it,: they ſtir about-the'mattet 
with. a: rod' of iron; or 'fome- other- xezal, then 
they caſt their Gold intoan 407 mold, *and it proves 
to have received a confiderable-avypmentation. At 
firſt this Experiment-ſurprizes ſtrangely the ſpe- 
Ctators, and they are ready to cry out, 'a Miracle; 
a Mixacle;" i Then ſome: are greedy to 'bny this 
Powder of Projettion, but the Artiſt will- not (part 
with it, unleſs he is paid dearly for it. - Phe pur- 
chafer thinks he has now got the Bird fure in the 
neſt, :he runs in haſte-home to make multiplication 
of his Gold, he melts it, flings in the /powaer, ſtirs 
the: matter. about, laſtly, he obſerves the fame 
circumſtances he had ſeen obſerved before, but 
at laſt finds that his Gold has made no. —_ 
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of its weight, Then he thinks he failed in ſome 
thing that was to have been done, and fo begins - 
the Operation again, once, or twice, bur all in 
vain, he: poor man can make no Augmentation, 
and finds too late that he has been wretchedly im- 
poſed upon. Now the- myſtery of this egregious 
knavery was thus : 

He that ſtirs the matter, is privately provided 
with ſeveral ſmall pieces of Gold, to convey dex- 
trouſly into the Crucible, or Coppel, at different 
times, ſo -cunningly that none of the Aſſiſtants 
does at all perceive it ; but when he finds that he 
is t00 narrowly obſerved, and foreſees that it will 
be too hard for him to ſlip in any more Gold to that 
which is melted, without being diſcovered, he 
then takes a rod of ron or copper, in the end of 
which he has inlaid Geld ſo as it may not be diſ- 
covered, and then ſtirs about the melted Gold with 
this artificial rod. The copper or 5roz melts, and 
with it the other Gold mixes with the reſt, and fo 
makes an Augmentation. Now if any body de- 
mands what is become of the end of the rod, he 
anſwers ' as plainly enough appears, that it is ſe- 
parated-into droſs, for cepper cannot mix with the 
body of Gold. And if we ſhould examine further 
intothe Powder of Projetion, we ſhould find that 
it is only Qwick-ſulver in Powder, or {ome ſuch 
matter, that conſumes away by the heat of the 
fire, or elſe turns into droſs. 

Their Aurum Potabile which they crack with 
ſo loud, and which they ſell 'at ſo dear a price, is 
commonly nothing elſe but a tinture of ſome 
Vegetable ' or Mineral, whoſe colour; comes near 
tothat of Gold, and becauſe this TinFare is pre- 

| E 3 pared 
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pared with ſome ſpirituous Menſtruum, it ſome- 
times cauſes a breathing ſwear. Now this -diaphe- 
retick effect they never fail to attribute unto Gold, 
which'yet generally is no occaſion of it. Lhis 
fame cheat of theirs is none of the leaſt that they 
uſe to pet by, for in point of Medicins, abundance 
of people prove extreme credulous, and eſpecially 
when an Univerſal medicine is talk*d of, fuch as 
they pretend their Aurum Potabile to be. Nowl 
ſhall ſhew in the ſequel, that the buſineſs of Au» 
tum Potabile js in reality a mere Chimera. 

They prepare their Mercury by fixing its body 
wi:h Perdegreeſe, and thus they prepare a matter 
that comes very near tothe colour of Gold; for 
the Ferdegreeſe, which is a kind of oe does 
give the AMorcary a yellow colour, and for fear it 
thould not be coloured high enough to their pnr- 
poſe, they colour it with Tzrmerick, or ſome ſuch 
thing of the like quality : and now they will needs 
perſwade the world that they have performed the 
feat, even of making Gold; but if a man will never 
fo little examine this pretended Gold by the Coppel, 
the whole flies away in fumes, as quicksilver does 
commonly uſe to do. Now if after ſuch trial a 
man tells them, that their Gold is all gone into the 
air, they anſwer for themſelves, that indeed this 
Gold had not received its laſt Fixation, but that - 
the main buſineſs of 'it being 'thus atchieved, they 
make no doubt by working a little longer upon it 
they ſhall ſoon find out the way of fixing it wholly, 
and bringing it to its1aſt perfeQion. 

But again, if they could. fix their matter fo as 
to make it reſiſt and undergo the Coppel ( which is 
a thing in a"menner impoſſible ) ſtil they would 
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not be able to maintain their Afﬀertion that they 
had made Gold; for there are ſeveral other erials - 
that their matter muſt be able to paſs, ſuch as the 
diffolution by Aqua Regalis, the Depart, the be- 
ing: malleable, the weight of its ſubſtance, with- 
our all which qualifications it can never be pro- 
perly calted Gold. | 

Moreover they have a way of turning Cinnaber 
into Silver, and this contrivance is full of curio- 
ſity. And thus they uſe rodo it : 

They ftratifie C:maber groſly bruiſed in a Cru- 
cible, with Sitver in grains : they ſet the Crucible 
in a great fire, and after ſome time for its Calcs- 
nation they take it off, and pour the matter intoa 
baſon, and then they ſhew the Cinnaber, pretend- 
ing it to be turr*d into trxe Silver, although the 
forefaid grains do remain in the form they had 
before. Hence they conclude the poſſibility of 
Tranſmutation. of metals, becauſe the Mercury of 
the Cixnaber is turned into Silver, whereas the 
Silver did remain as it was before. 

This Experiment amazes people much, and it 
is hard to ſee thoſe ſame pieces of Ermnaber, 
which were put into the Crxcible before themy 
chang'd from Mercary into pure filver, without in- 
clining to believe an Augmentation of this laft 
' metal; nay, many conclude that there remains no 
longer doubt of it. And men continue pofſeſt with 
this error, until fome hody has the curioſity © 
examining the gramulated filyer, and then the 
abuſe begins to be diſcovered, for it is found ro 
be exceeding light, and if it be preſt between the 
hands, it cruſhes in pieces as eaftly as membranes. 
The Azgmentation comes to be no tonger beliey*d, 
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when the grained pellicles are weighed with the 
pieces of Cinnaber, for the whole weighs no more 
than the ſilver in grain did before it was. put into 
the Crucible. Laſtly, it muſt of neceſlicy happen 
( which appears very ſtrange )) that the Adercury 
does firft Amalgamate with the ſilver, that it:con- 
yeighs this ſilver into the pieces of C:nnaber, and 
then being evaporated over the' fire, it leaves the 
ſilver all alone. | 
I could here relate divers other ſubtle inventi- 
ons of Alchymiſts, by which they too often im- 
poſe on ſuch as have plenty of mony, to make 
them become fellow-partners with them in their 
Operations ; but I ſhould prove too tedious on this 
fubjeR, I have only toucht upon them by : the by, 
in order to diſabuſe ſuch men as are prepaſſeſt 
with an opinion of the Tranſmutation of metals. 
Although I cannot abſolutely deny, but - that 
Tome certain Artiſt, by a particular method, might 
have got the way of making Ggld heretofore, nor 
that ſome body may. be as lucky in time to 
come ; yet there is more appearance of Impoſſib;- 
lity than poſſibility jn the caſe, becauſe of the imall 
knowledge that any of us have of the Natural 
Compoſition of this xt ;, for ſeeing that Gold as 
well as Silver is drawn from Mines environed with 
Waters, it is very probable that theſe Waters do 
bring along with them ſome Saline Principles that 
' Eongele and incorporate in Earths of a particular 
compoſition, and whoſe Poregs are diſpoſed in ſuch 
a manner as -tis impoſſible for Art to imitate. 
thr bona in-order to make' Gold, a perfect 
nowledge of the Salts that the Waters of the 
Adines do conyey, is very requiſite as well-as the 


diſpo- 
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diſpoſition of the Afatrixes or Earths in which 
they do' congele. Wherefore'a man muſt be 
_ ſoundly prejudiced, before he can believe that by 

' the help of artificial fires, he can concott metals 
ſo as to turn them into''Gold. 

As forthe Mercury which men pretend to draw 
out of Mixerals and Metals, -and which they be- 
lieve to be the ſeminal principle of Gold, it- is a 
thing meerly imaginary; for firit of all, it is a 
great-queſtion and may be doubted, whether there 
be any Mercury im thoſe metallick, matters wheres 
in it is ſought after, but if we ſhould ſuppoſe ir 
in them, what reaſon ſhall we have to make it be 
the ſeedof Gold? we canno ways find that Mer- 
cury is able to produce Gold, nay further, as [ 
ſaid before, the growth of metals and minerals is 
quite of another nature than that of Yegetables. 

Now ſay they, the ſeed of Gold ig communicated 
unto all bodies, and that--it. does abound in the 
Univerſal Spirit. And becauſe Manna, Dew, 
Hony, are impregnated with this Spirit, that Gold 
may by Art þe drawn out of thoſe ſubſtances. 

We grant unto them, that the Univerſal Spirit 
does contain an Acid which ſerves towards the 
produQtion of Gold, becauſe the 'acid waters or 
ſalts which do enter into the compoſition of this 
metal, do proceed from the Univerſal Spirit ; but 
if you goto call this acid a ſeed, it will proveto 
be the ſeedof all other mix bodies as well as that 
of Gold, and there's no more reaſon for thinking 
that the Univerſal Spirit does abound in the ſeed 
of Gold, than in the ſeed of the groſſeſt meral, or 
the moſt unuſeful plant, or the moſt contemprible 
of animals ; ſo that we-may conclude, that to ſpend 

ONES 
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ones time in making of Gold, ſeems properly to 
loſe it by working in the dark, and I find that 
Alzhymy has been very well defined to be, Ars fine 
arte, cnjus principium. mentiti, medium laborare, 
C& fints mendicare, an. Art without any Art, whoſe 
beginning is Lying, whoſe middle is nothing but 
Labour, and whole end is Beggery. 

Gold is a good Remedy for thoſe who have 
taken too much Aercary; for theſe two Metals do 
ealily unite together, and by this union or Amal- 
gamation the: Mercury fixes, and its motion Is in- 
rerrupted, This is plainly enough perceived in 
fach as have received the Fridtions with Afercery ; 
for if they do but hold a piece of Gold in their 
mouth a little, it will grow white by the vapour 
of the Quickalner. 

Gold taken inwardly is thought to be a moſt 
potent Corazal, becauſe Aftrologers tell us it re- 
ceives its Influence from the Sz, which is as it 
were the Heart of the world, and by the commu- 
pication of thoſe Influexces ta the heart, it ſerves 
to fortife and eleanſe it from all impurities ; up- 
en which ground a great many Operatians have 
been invented jn order to open this etal, and 
{ſeparate its Sulpbrr fromits ſalt. Moreover this 
Qperation by way of bravery is called Aurum Po- 
rabile, becaufe this ſale or this Sulpbar diſſolvin 
in a Liquor, can be taken by way of Potion : A 
becauſe this Avruw Potebile can be thought to be 
\diſtribuxed into all parts of the body, they fancy 
it. can drive out every thing that interrupts: the 
Functions of Nature, that it can free him that 
takes it from all fear of any Diſeaſes for along 
time, and can prolong life. - 


But 
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_ But this Opinion is built npon a weak founda- 
tion, and Experience does not confirm any of 
theſe glorious effetts ; for whar afltrance can we 
have, or what 'Evidenee tis there, that the Sur is 
fuch 2 great friend of Gold, or that it beſtows 
more 1:flaence on it, than on other mixt bodies z 
it is a thing that can never be prov'd, and we fee 
"that the Sur caſts irs lightand heat in general upon 
all bodies, withont making any difference. Who 
can underſtand, that the Pores 'of Gold are fo di- 
fpoſed, as to have a greater facility of retainin 
the Suns Influences, than other metals or things 
This will be full as hard to prove as the other. 

But though we ſhould grant Afrologers this: 
ſappoſition concerning the Sms Influence on Gold, 
the conſequence they draw from it, that therefore 
it Foytifies the heart, would be nee a-whit the 
truer; for all that we are able to apprehend in 
Gold is, that it is a moſt compatt and weighty 
body, the union of whoſe Prirceples is extraordi- 
nary clofe ; which is proved from hence, that no 
Art can inftruCt us to diſſolve it Radical, ſo as to 
ſeparate its ſalr, and its fulphar. This Gold be- 
ing beaten into the thinneſt Leaves. that can be 
imagined, and taken inwardly receives not the 
leaft change in our bodies, and 1s voided the very 
ſame it was before, excepting when Quickg:tver 
has been taken beforehand, for it unites with that, 
as I have faid. 

Wherefore we muſt conclude, that if Gold has 
received more Influence from the Sun than other 
Aſfrats, yet it is never the fitter to diſſolve in our 
Bodies, nor to produce thoſe rare effects that are 
talkt of, 

| 
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I know-that ſtories are told to prove, that Gold 
does communicate virtue. to the bodies of thoſe 
who have taken it, and that it loſes in the body 
ſome of its quantity ; and among other ſtories *tis 
ſaid, that ſeveral perſons, who had fed upon Ca- 
pors, nouriſhed with a Paſte made of a mixture of 
Vipers fleſh and Gold together, have been cured that 
way. of ſeveral Diſeaſes; but there's a great deal 
more reaſon to attribute this effe& rather tothe 
Vipers than Gold ; for we know by experience. that 
Vipers taken inwardly without any thing elſe, do 
uſe to produce divers ſenſible effetts, whereas we 
obſerve none at all in Gold, when "tis given alone. 
As for the. diminution they imagine of Gold in 
bodies, they prove it by their gathering together 
all the Excrements of thoſe Capons, and Calcining 
them, for. they could obtain again but the fourth 
part of the Go/d that was uſed in the Paſte the Ca- 
pons had fed upon. But this proof is as weak as 
the 'former; for the Excrements of the C apons be- 
ing full of a Yelatile Salt, that Salt may have Yo- 
Jatiliz?d and carried away the greateſt part of the 
Gold during the Calcination, after the ſame .man- 
ner as we ſee ſeveral Yolatile liquors to ſublime 
Gold, 1know well enough by my own Experience, 
that there are ſuch Yolariles as are able to ſublime 
Gold ; for having one day mixed three ounces .of 
Gold with about three pounds of matter conſiſting 
of divers Yolatile ingredients, I put the mixture 
about a month afterwards into.the Coppel, and the 
Gold appeared very. reſplendent in the middle of 
the mixture z but blowing, as we uſe to do; in its 
Purification, I was aſtoniſhed to ſee it Exalt away 
y little andlictle into the air, until there was not 
a grain of it lefr. Thus 
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Thus no body can be aſſured thar 'Gold did nou- 
riſh thoſe Capors ; but beſides, though ſome of it 
ſhould be diſſolved in the body, as it does in Aqua 
Regal, which is very hard to conceive; though 
ſome of it ſhould exalt, nay though ſome ſhould 
plainly glitter in the Chyle, here's no proof never- 
theleſs that it produces ſuch wonderſul effeRts. 

Now although I have aſſerted that Gold taken 
alone does not receive any Change 2s for health, 
yet: I value very much ſeveral preparations of Gold 
made with Spirits; for *cis theſe Spirits that give 
certain determinations to Gold according to their 
nature, and make it operate as it does. When 1 
ſpeak of Auram Fulminans, I ſhall give an inſtance + 
'of what I now ſay: aha $6 


Purification of Gold, 


To Purifie Gold is to ſeparate from it the other 
Metals which are mixed with it. | 
Put'as much Gold'as you pteaſe into a Crucible, 
make it red hot, and when it*begins tomelt, caſt 
into it four times as much Antimony in 'powder, 
the Gold will preſently melt; continue a ſtrong 
Fire, until you perceive the Matter to ſparkle. 
Then take your Crucible out of: the Fire and 
:knock-it, that-the Regule may fall to the bottom. 
Break it when it 4s cold, and ſeparate the Regule 
from the droſs that' remains a top of it. If yon 
have a mind to {ave your Crucible,” pour'out the 
matter that lies in Fuſion into anTron*Mortar made 
like a Founders Mould, which you ſhall have heated 
a little and greaſed before-hand, theii ſfrike _— 
# ac 
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the Mortar with pincers, Lil] the matter ſettles 
in aMals. | 
Ler this Maſs cool a little, then flingiog it out, 
Feparate the Golden Regule from the droſs. Weigh 
this Regule, melt it again in a'Crucible over a 
ſtrong tire, and when it ſhall come to melt, throw 
into ic by little and little three times as much Salr- 
peter : Coutinue a ſtrong Fire, that the mat- 
ter may remain in Fuſon, and when the Fumes are 
all gone, and it appears dear and clean, caſt ic 
into your Iron Mottar warm d and greas'd as ] 
Taid but now. br elſe teave it in the Crucible that 
you ſhall beat while it is cogling, for the ſepara 
tion of the Regwle from the Droſs that remains p 
top, and your Golden Regule will prove pertedtly 
Pure. 


Remarks. 


"" "The ordinary way of purifying Gold is the Gep- 
x, in which the fame merhed is uſed chat fhall 
xeak of in, the Purification of Silver. Bux the 

Copptl not being able coſeparyteSilver from Gold, 

recourſe is had-ro another Operation, that is cal- 

fed the Depart. ;.., 914A 

- Melt three: parts, of Silver- with one pant of 

Gold, ig a Cmable over a good Fire, and; when 

this mixtureis ia Fullon, caſt & into cold water, 

andij condenſes into Grains, which being dried, 

a ſeparation of the Silver fram the Gold is made 
Ky act n of Agua forts, Tor this Menſtroeuem 

ns very wall, bat-the Gold remains 


in powd& 23. the bottom vf the Vedel, for the 
Ns reaſon 
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reaſon that I fhall relate in the Chapter of Aqua 
Regal, The Dillolution of Silver is poured off 
by inclination, then the Powder of Gold is waſhed 
to be made ſweet. 

But it ofven happens that ſome particles of the 
Silver do ſtill remain-united with the Gold, ſo that 
this Purification cannot be ſaid tobe altogether 
perfect. | 

There is another method of Purifying Gold, to 
wit, Cementation, which is thus pertormed. 

Stratefie in a Cruciblethin plates of Gold, with 
a dry paſte, that is called Cement, in which the 
Salts Gemma and Armoniack do enter ; cover the 
Crucible, and having made a kire round about it,. 
Catcinethematter for ten or twelve hours with 2 
violent heat, that the Sairs may eat and conſume 
the impurities of the Gold : bur nevertheleſs they 
ofterv teave it ſtill mpegs with other Metals. 

The Purification of Gold by the means of Anrs- 
ny is better than any other ; for there is nothing 
but Gold that is able ig make reſiſtance againſt 
this Jevorrer ; it often eats ſome portion of it, 
but never leaves it in any other Metal. 

You muſt remember to lay a Tile under the Cru- 
cidle, for fear that theair which comes by the Aſh- 
hole, ſhould happen''to cool the bottom of the 
Crucible. SILLS Ts 

Gold preſently melts as ſoon as Antimony is caſt 
intethe Crucible, by reaſon that Amimony con- 
tains ſome Saline Sulphurs, which do encreaſe the 
force of the Fire, and do ſeparate the parts of this 
Metal ; it is then thatthe more porous and volatile 
pattT tmiting with the Anr5mory, one patt evaporates 
_— Smoke, and he other remains fixt in the 
Dro 0 The 
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The ſparkles which toward the end do fly out of 
the matter do proceed fromſome Particles of An- 
r:mony, which finding themfelves intangled in the 
Gold do uſe violence to get out. t Sh6Lhl 

.* Thentake your matter off the Fire that it may 
loſe none of its ſubſtance, and. pour it into an 
Iron Mortar as Iſaid before After this the Re- 
gule is melted once more, and Salt-peter caſt into 
it to'abforb or receive all. the Anrimony that may 
yet remain, and ſo by this meaps you have a Re- 

ale as well purified as may. be,: and even that of 
Fon twenty . Caratrs;i if there be any ſuch 
Gold, - 143449 03/4Wixtrwil. ; WOE 

A Carat ef Gold is-prapertyithe weight'of one 
Scruple,,:orciifour; and twenty! grains, . and: four 
and twepty: Carattsmake.an ounce. | 3 
Ig you take-an;ounce bf.Gold, and find that. it 

loſes not. a.job itn the Prrgfpentions that may be made 
of it, thisis-eaYed -Gal#f four and twenty Ca- 
ratts; if it be' fourid to! fave diminiſhed but: one 
Caratt,then it.is ſaid to old of three and twen- 
8 Caratts if it loſes two Caratts, ;then it.is Gold 
of two and twenty, Caratts,; ;and ſo of the. reſt< 
Buritjs;commonly: held that there is no ſuch thing 
to, be-found as: Gold of four and twenty Caratts, 
becapſe;there is none but contains ſome ſmall pro- 
portion of Szlver, or Copper, purike it as much as 
yo} Milken 2; 2 5 230m 0 
85d Gold. is the leſs valuable, becauſe it con- 
tains the more Copper, which gives it this colour z 
the Telow is. the better, and: it ought to remain 
Lelow, even whillt it is in the: fite. 
nA. Carats of Pearls, Diamonds, and other pre- 
ciqus: is but four grains. 
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Amalg amation of Gold with Mercury, ana its 
tes into an impalpable Powder. 


To Amalgamate Gold is to mix it with Quicks 
uuer. 
Take a Drachim of the Regxle of Gold,beat it in- 
to very thin little Plates, which you muſt heat in 
a Crucible red hot in a large Fire z then pour wpon 
it an ounce of Quicksilver revived from Cinnaber, 
aS I ſhall ſhew hereafter; ſtir the miatter with a 
little Iron-rod, and when you find it begin to raiſe 
a fume which quickly happens, caſt your mixture 
into an Earthen Panfill'd with Water, it will co- 
agulate, and become trattable ; waſh it feveral 
times to take away its blackneſs; thus you have 
an Amalgame, from which you muſt ſeparate the 
Aercury that you find not united, by prefling it a 
little between your fingers in a linnen cloth. The 
Gold retains about thrice its weight in Mercury, 
Now toreduce this Gold into Powder, you muſt 
ut this Amalgame into a Crucible over a gentle 
re, the Mercury will evaporate into the Air, 
and leave the Gold at bottom in an impalpable 
Powder, | 


Remarks, 


Mercury doth eaſily penetrate Gold, and infint- 
ating into its Pores makes a ſoft matter that is cal- 
led Amalgame ; it doth = ſame with other tes 

$als, 
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tals too, except Iron and Copper, which are too 
11] digeſted to receive its Impreſſion. 

_ The Amalgamation of Gold is uſeful to Gilders, 
for ſo It is ezfily extended upon-their works. 


. Aurum Fulminans, called Safſrom of Gold, 


This Operation is a Gold impregnated with ſome 
Spirits, which caufe it to give a loud crack, when 
it is fet over the Fire. | 

Take what quantity you pleaſe of Gold beaten 
into thin plates, put it into a Viol, or Matraſs, 
and pour upon it by little and little three or four 
times as much Aqua Regalis compounded after 
the manner 1 ſhall ſhew 1n its proper place. Set 
the Matraſs upon Sand a little heated, until the 
Aqua Regaits has diſſolved as much of the Gold as 
i 1s able to contain, which you wilt know by-the 
ceaſing of- the ebullitions, pour your ſolution-into 
a Glaſs-veſfel of five or ſix times as much common 
Water. - Afterwards drop into this mixture by 
degrees the Volatile Spirit of Salt Armoniack, or 
the Oyl of Tartar made by Deliquium or Solution, 
you'l find the Gold precipitate to the bottom 
of the Glaſs. Let it alone a good while to ſettle, 
that all the Gold may fall down, then pouring off 
the Water by Inclination waſh your powder with 
warm Water, till it grows. inſipid,. and ſo dry it 
In Paper ata gentle fire, becauſe it is apt to fire, 
oo Powder would fly away with a terrible 
noife. 

If you aſe one drachm of. Gold, you will obtain 
four ſcruples of Aurnwm Fulminans well dried. 

Anrum 
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 Aurum Fulminans cauſes ſweat, and drives out 
ill humors by Tranſpiration. It may be given in 
the Small Pox from two to ſix grains in a Lozenge, 
or Electuary. It ſtops Vomiting, and is alſo good 
to moderate the activity of Mercury. 


Remarks. 


The Plates of Gold ate made uſe of in this Ope- 
ration, that its diſſolution may be more eaſily 
performed. 

You muſt pour the Aqua Regalis by little and 
little, to avoid the great efferveſcency that might 
be able to drive it ont of the Matraſs. The effer- 
veſcency proceeds from the violent diviſion of the 

rticles of Gold by the Aqua Regals ; for when 
it finds no more bodies to a(t upon, having di- 
vided the Gold into as many parts as tis poſſible, 
the ebullition ceaſes, and though the Gold doth 
all remain in the Aqua Regali, it becomes fo im- 
perceptible to us, as it ſeems the Water hath nor 
changed from what it was before, it appears ſo 
very clearand tranſparent. Indeed the ſolution 
has receiveda Golden colour, and becomes yellow. 

The difſolution of Gold is a ſuſpenſion of this 
metal in Phlegm, made by the edges of Aqua Re- 
galu. For it isnot enough that the Aqna Regalis 
does divide the Gotd into fubtle parts, but it is 
further requiſite that its edges do hold up the 
Gold, as if _it were like ſo many Finns, otherwiſe 
it would - always fall to the bottom in a powder, 
thought it were never ſo ſubtle. 
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Now 'tis objected that the particles of Gold 
ſhould fall to the bottom of the liquor, becauſe 
they being joined to the points of the Aqua Regalis 
they are become more heavy than they were be- 
fore; for the union or adheſion of two bodies 
does cauſe a greater weight, than when the two 
bodies were ſeparated one from the other. 

t anſwer, that we ought to conceive the particles 
of Gold being ſuſpended or held up in the Phlegm 
by the acid points, much after the manner as we 
do conceive very well, that a ſmall piece of metal 
fixed to a ſtaff or a plank, will ſwim with the 
wood-in the: water; for although the ſmall piece 
of metal ſinks to the bottom when it is alone, yet 
it ſwims when it is affixed to the wood; the acid 
edges are bodies exceeding light in compariſon 
with the particles of Gold, and they have like- 
wiſe their ſuperficies,, more extended, and con- 
ſequently do take up more room in the phlegm z 
this is that which holds them up, and cauſes them 
to ſwim. | 

The Oyl of Tartar, or the Spirit of Salt Ar- 
moniack is uſed for the Precipitation of Gold, 
becauſe both thoſe Liquors do contain an Alkali 
Salt, which being mixed with Acids muſt cauſe a 
Ferinentation. Now in this Fermentation the 
parts of Aqua Regals that held up the particles 
of Gold do grow weak, and having no more force 
£0 retain them longer, they muſt needs precipitate 
by their own weight. 

Perhaps ſome may find a difficulty in compre- 
hending how the Volatile Spirit of Salt Armoni- 
ack ſhonld come to weaken the Agua Regals, that 
is it felf compounded of Salt Armoniack , Lins 

| there 
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there will be no difficulty at all, when they ſhall 
confider that the force of the Agua Regals doth 
not fo much depend on the volatile part of the 
Salt Armoniack, as on the Sea-ſalt, that is in 
good ſtore 1n ic united with the Aqua Fortes, for 
Sea-ſalt, or Sal Gemma may be ſubſtituted very 
well in the place of Salt Armoniack for making 
Aqua Regal, as I ſhall obſerve hereafter,ſpeaking 
of the compoſition of this Water. Ic may be alſo 
enquired here, why the Diſſolvents do quit the 
bodies they held before in Diſſolution, to berake 
themſelves to ſome other : for example, why the 
Aqua Regal leaves the Gold it was impregnated 
with, to give way tothe Alkali Salt. "This que- 
ſtion is one of the moſt difficult to reſolve well, 
of any in Natural Philoſophy. 

Nevertheleſs, Ile give you my opinion of what 
can be ſaid moſt ſenſibly on this Subje. 

I do ſuppoſe that when the Aqua Regalis hath 
ated upon the Gold, ſo as to diſſolve it, the points 
or edges that enabled it todo fo, are fixedin the 
particles of Gold. But ſeeing that theſe little 
bodies are very hard, and confequently hard to 
penetrate, theſe points do enter but very ſuper- 
ficially, yet far enough to ſuſpend the particles of 
Gold, and hinder them from precipitating. 
Wherefore if you would add never {o much Gold, 
more, when theſe points have ſeized upon as much 
as they are able to joyn with, they cannot poſhbly 
diſſolve one grain more; and it is this ſuſpenſion 
that renders the particles of Gold imperceptible. 
But now if you add ſome body that by its motion 
and figure is able to engage the acids enough to 
break them, the particles of Gold being lefr ar 
liberty 
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liberty will precipitate by their own weight. And 
this is what 1 conceive the Oyl of Tartar, and Vo- 
latile Alkali Spirits are able to do, ' hey are im- 
pregnated with very Active Salts, which finding 
odies at reſt do preſently moye them, and by the 
quickneſs of their motion do ſhake them ſo vio- 
lently, as to break the points by which they were 
ſuſpended; theſe fragments of lirtle points being 
thus diſengaged from the Gold, are {till keen 
enough to act, and they have action enough re- 
maining to pierce and divide violently the parts 
of Alkali Salts, which are much more ſoluble in 
their nature than Gold, and this occafians the 
Ebullition which preſently happens when theſe Spi- 
rIts are poured upon the Diſſolution. 
'* Theſeedges then being thus broken, two things 
. muſt follow thereupon. The firſt is that the re- 
maining Aqza Regal is rendred uncapable of difſ- 
ſolving any more Gold, becauſe it hath no more 
power lefc of making a penetration. The ſecond 
is, that the precipitated Powder of Gold is im- 
pregnated with ſome part of the Diſlolvent, by 
reaſon that the ſharpeſt part of theſe edges remains 
within it. | Eg $i os 
* Experience teaches us both the one and the 
other: to wit, the force of the Aqua Regal js 
quite deſtroyed for diſſolving any more Gold, and 
the precipitated Powder hath drawn along with it 
ſome Spirits that are ſo cloſely lockt up, that 
thoughir be ſeveral times waſht in warm Water, 
they cannot poſlibly be diſengaged from their hold. 
And this is evident, when it is put upon the Fire ; 
pr the great Detonation, or noiſe that it makes, 
cannot proceed from any thing elſe, but the bs 
: ad C db os | | clole 
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cloſed Spirits which violently divide the moſt com- 
pat body of Gold to get out quickly, when they 
are forced to it by the action of Fire. 

I can here explicate by the by, after the ſame 
manner, the aCtion of a certain Powder, conſiſting 
of three parts of Niter, two parts of Salt of TT ar- 
tar, and one part of Sulphur. This Powder being 
heated in a Spoon to the weight of a Drachm, 
gives as Thundering a noiſe as a Cannon it ſelf. 
Now the fixt Salt of Tartar cauſes in this Powder 
what the Gold did in the other; that is to ſay, it 
retains the Spirits of Niter and Sulphur ſo locke up, 
that they cannot he ſeparated without violently 
breaking their Priſon ; and this is that which 
makes ſuch a noiſe. 

Aurum Fulminans taken inwardly cauſes ſweat, 
becauſe the heat of the Body volartiliſes it, and 
drives it through the Pores. -Now if the Pores 
are very open, It will only cauſe an inſenſible tran- 
ſpiration : bur if they are cloſed up by the cold- 
neſs of the weather, ſo that it muſt remain ſome 
time before it paſſes; the vaporous humidity 
which bears it company, diſſolves upon the skin 
into what we call ſweat. 

Some think the Gold contributes nothing at all 
to theſe tranſpirations, and that the ſpirit of Ni- 
ter alone being forced by the heat of the body to 
paſs through its Pores cauſes all the aftion. But 
I conceive It is more likely that theſe ſpirits do 
carry along with them ſome parts of the Gold, 
with which they are ſo intimately mixed. And 
by this explication may be better comprehended, 
how fo ſmall a quantity of ſpirits is able to pro- 
duce ſweat ; for ſuppoſe there paſſes through the 
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Pores one grain of Gold, and two grains of ſpi- 
rits, theſe ſpirits being as I may ſo ſay, armed 
with the groſſer parts of Gold, will be better able 
to conquer the reſiſtance that ſhall oppoſe their 
paſſage, than if they were ſeparate ; after the ſame 
manner as a good piece of Timber that is driven 
along by the ſtream.of a River will ſtrike with 
much more violence againſt the Arch of a Bridge, 
and endanger it much more, thana ſingle Wave 
would be able to do, though never ſo ſwift. 

There are two ſorts of inſenſible Tranſpirati- 
ons, one hapening at al) times, as well in health as 
ſickneſs, and the other in a Burning Feaver, orelſe 
ſometimes upon the taking a Sudorifick, 

The firſt Tranſpiration is inſenſible, becauſe the 
vapour which paſſes continually through the pores 
is yet in ſo {mall a quantity, that though it does 


dijſſplve in a moiſture vpon the skin, it is not per- 


ceived at all. 

The qther is cayſed by a great motion of the 
Spirits which drive the humours through the pores 
of the body after a rapid manner, and whereas at 
that time the pores become very open, and the skin 
js heated more than ordinarily, the vapour paſles 
away through the skin without condenſing upon it. 

But if once the rapid motion of humours begins to 
flacken, then the ſweat appears, and begins to be 
felt; and this does happen in Agzes, for during 
the great heat of the Ag#e, men do not ſweat at 
al}, but only in the declination of the fit ; becauſe 
then the skin ſomewhat cools, the vapour conden- 
ſes into a_ moiſture, which we call ſweat ; where- 
fore ſweat may be ſaid to iſſue from a middle de- 
gree of heat, between the firſt inſenſible Tranſpi- 
Iation, and the ſecond, Moſt 
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Moſt men think that there goes out more moi- 
ſture in the time of the ſwear, than by the inſen- 
ſible Tranſpiration which is made during the heighr 
of the hot fit ; but they ſeem to be miſtaken very 
likely, for it may eaſily be conceived, that there 
ſhould be a greater diſpoſition in the vigour of the 
fit, than afterwards in the declination, by reaſon 
that at that time the heat is greater, and ſo more 
able to impel forth efluviums. 

Diſtillation in a Retort will confirm what is here 
maintained. For if you make only a moderate fire 
under the Retort, the moiſture which riſes out of 
the matter will diftil drop by drop, becauſe the 
vapours cooling and condenſing in the neck of the 
Retort do reſolve into a liquor ; but if you make 
a great fire in the Furnace, ſo that the neck of the 
Retort comes to be heated roo much, all the moi- 


ture is driven in a meer vapour, and there ap- 


pears not the leaſt humidity in the neck of the Re- 
LOrt. 

I have already ſaid, that Gold doth repreſs 
the violence of Mercury, becauſe it doth Amal- 
gamate with it; but Aurum Fulminans doth it 
much better, for being Volatile it is more eaſily 
carried through all the body, and fails not to find 
out the Mercury, whereſoever it lies. 

We need not fear leſt Aurum Fulminans taken 
inwardly, and heated by the ſtomach, ſhould cauſe 
fuch a Detonation there, as it does when fet- oycr 
the fire in a ſpoon; for ſo much the more moiſture 
as comes toit, ſomuch the leſs noife does it make. 
Now it can't be queſtion*d, but there is liquidity 
enough in the ſtomach, beſides the liquid ve- 
hicle *cis uſually given in. There is no need 
then 
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then of calling in the acids of the ſtomach, as ſome 
do, to unite with the ſalts of Aurum Fulminans, 
and drive them out of the body of this Metal : 
for beſides that the moſt clear and diſintereſted 
Explications and ſuch as fall moſt under our ſenſe, 
ought always to be prefert*d, ?rwould be too 
hard a matter to maintain that ; *cis true if you wet 
Aurum Fulminans with the ſpirit of Vitriol, or Salt, 
or Sulphur, the Fulmination is thereby hindred, but 
this happens from the acids fixing by their weight 
the Yolatility of thoſe Salts that remain in the 
pores of the Gold. 

In the Chapter of Gold I chuld reckon up ſeve- 
ra] other Preparations that have been invented, 
but becauſe they are out of uſe, I ſhall not ſwell 
this Book with an account of them. 


CHAP I1L 
Of Silver. 


ow hath the ſecond place among Metals, it 
is a very compact body, more ſmooth and po- 
liſhed by nature than Gold, and its Pores are more 
even upon the ſurface. it is malleable like Gold, 
but will not ſo eaſily yield or extend under the 
Hammer, and is not ſo weighty. 

It is called the oor, as well from its Colour, 
as from the Influences our Forefathers thonght ic 
received 
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received from the 407, Many properties are 
attributed to it againſt Diſeaſes of the Head ; but 
theſe pretended Virtues ſeem to heave no other 
foundation than the imagination of Aſtrologers 
and Chymiſts, who were of the opinion that the 
Moon had a great deal of correſpondence with the 
Head. There is no need I ſhould enlarge in con- 
futation of this opinion, experience every day 
teaches us that it is a pure abule. 

Silver may be alſo given like Gold for Diſeaſes 
cauſed by too much Mercury ; for they ſuffer an 


 Amalgation very well together. 


Whereas. there is no certainty, that ever there 
was drawn out of Gold or Silver any thing that- 
deſerves to be called either a Salt, or Sulphur, or 
Mercury, 1 have not at all followed the method 
of Authors, who will needs explicate the diffe- 
Fences which are to be found in theſe Metals, by 
more or leſs, of one or two of theſe Principles. 
I am contented to relate only that which may be 
known in Gold and Silver, andIT think it better to 
ſay little of a thing, and be able to prove my 
aſſertion, than form grand Ideas of things that 
are very doubtful. 


Purification of Sitver. 


To Purifie Silver is to ſeparate from it the other 
metals with which it is mixed. "This operation is 
done by the Coppel after the manner following : 

Take a Coppel made of the aſhes of Bones or 
Horns, cover it and heat it gently in the coals, 
until it grows red-hot, then caſt it into Pre 
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Hive times as much Lead as you intend to purifie 
Silver: let the Lead melt, and fill the fides of the 
Coppel, which is ſoon done ; then caſt your Silver 
into the middle, and it will preſently melt. Lay 
wood round about the Coppel, and blow it that 
the flame may reverberate on the matter, the im- 
purities will mix with the Lead, and the Silver re- 
main pere and clean in the middle of the Coppel, 
while the Lead being filPd with the droſlie parts 
of Silver lies on the fides like a ſcumm, that you 
may gatker vp with a ſpoon, and this is that which 
is called Litharge, which according to the degree 
of Calcination it hath endured, becomes of divers 
Colours, and ſometimes is called Litharge of Gold, 
and fometimes Litharge of Silver. It you leave 
it inthe Coppel, it will paſs through its Poxes. 
For you muſt obſerve that the Coppel being ex- 
preſly made of aſhes deprived of Salt, is very Po- 
rous; you muſt continue the Fire till there riſe no 
more Fumes. 

; This Preparation cleanſes S:lver from all other 
Metals, except Gold, which reſiſts: the power of 
the Coppel. You muſt therefore have recourſe to 
the Operation I deſcribed, when I ſpoke of the 
Purification of Gold; for Aqua forts diſſolves 
Silver, but not being able to penetrate Gold, leaves 
it in a powder at the bottom. 

Pour off then by Inclination the diſſolution of 
Sitver into an Earthen pan, wherein you: ſhall 
have laid before-hand a plate of Copper, and ten 
or twelve times as much common Water. Let this 
mixture lie ſtill for ſome hours, and when you 
find the Copper covered all about with the Powder 
or Precipitate of Silver; and the water mM | 
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blue, Fittrate it, and you have that which is ca}- 
led Aqua Secanda: Itis good to make the Efchar 
fall in Chancres, and to confume proud fleſh. Dry 
the powder of Sslver, and if you deſire to keep 
it in an got, melt it in a Crucible with a little 
Salt-peter. 

If you _ a plate of Iron ſome hours in the 
Aqua Secunaa, the Copper which made it look 
blue will precipitate according as the Tron diſ- 
ſolves. If you Filtrate this diſſolution, and put 
a piece of the Lapis Calaminars into it, the diſ- 
* ſoly*'d Iron will fall to the bottom in powder, and 
the Stone will diſſolve it. If you Filtrate this wa- 
ter, and pour upon the Filtration drop by drop 
the water of fixt Niter, the Lapis Calaminarrs will 
precipitate. Laſtly, if you Filtrate this water 
too, and having evaporated a part of it, fet the 
reſt a Cryſtallizing, you'l meet with a Sale-perey 
that burns like the ordinary ſort. 


Remarks. 


- The Coppel is an Earthen Veſlel that reſiſts the 
Fire, made like a diſh: it is fill'd with a Paſte 
made of aſhes that have loſt all their Salt, ſuch as 
thoſe of Bones ; which lofe all their Salt while 
they are a burning, becauſe it is fo Volatile : a hole 
is made in the middle to let in the matter that is 
to be CoppePd, and fo the Veſſel is ſet a drying. 

You muſt put Zead.into the Coppel, in propor- 
tion to the impurities that are in the Sz[ver; com- 
monly they put four times as much. That which 
is here called Impurity is nothing elſe but fome 

parts 
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parts of other Metals, that ſuperficially adhered 
to the Silver, when it was taken out of the Mine. 
Theſe Metals do mix much better with Lead than 
Silver, becauſe the Lead is full of Sulphureous 
porous parts which readily engage and receive 
other Bodies. On the contrary S:lver hath Pores 
exceeding cloſe and ſtrait, and can neither be pe- 
netrated nor unite with theſe Matters but only 
ſuperficially ; ſo that in the Fuſton they do ſeparate 
and only flide over this Solid body. lItis alſo re- 
markable that the bardneſs of Silver, and ſtrait 


contexture of its parts do hinder the Fire from® 


melting it after the ſame manner as other Metals, 
that are:more porous; and this is the reaſon it re- 
mains unmixt among them. 

Silver melts much fooner by being put into 
melted Lead, than if you had endeavour'd to melt 
it alone in the Crucible, becauſe Lead contains 
many Sulphureous parts that are. very ferviceable 
' for the Fuſion of Metals. The flame is made to 
Reverberate on the Silve?, to drive all Heteros 
zeneous ſubſtances towards the fides. | 

That which is called a Caratt in Gold, is a De- 
mer, or penny weight in S:/ver, and thus an ounce 
of S:lver well purified. is of four-and twenty penny 
weight, which make 24 times 24 grains. Now 
this ounce of S:/ver muſt loſe nothing at all upon 
trial ; but if it ſhould loſe one penny weighr in 
the Coppel, the Sz{ver: then is ſaid to be that of 
23 penny weight, and if it loſes two ſcruples, or 
penny weight, it is but. of. 22 Dezzers, and fo of 
the reſt, | T1 

There is nq S*ver to be had of 24 deniers, no 
more than Gold of 24 Caratts, becauſe there is 
always 
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always ſome mixture with it, uſe what diligence 
and application you pleaſe in its purification. | 

Plate-ſilver contains one part of Copper to 
24 parts of Silver, and the Coppel-ſilver contains 
but a quarter of a part of Copper to four and twenty 
parts of Silver. 

The Depart, or parting of Metals, is when a 
Diſſolvent quits the Meral it had diſfolved, to 
betake it ſelf unto another. Thus when Copper 
is put into the Diſſolution of S:lver, the Aqua 
fortss leaves the S:lver, to fall upon Diſſolving 
the Copper; and the reaſon of this is, becauſe the 
Copper- particles do ſo ſtir and ſhake the edges of 
the Diſſolvenr, as to make them let go their hold. * 
Iron precipitates Copper, Laps Calaminars preci- 
pitates Zroz, and the Liquor of fixt Niter doth ſa 
to the Laps Calaminars for the ſame reafon ; but 
you muſt obſerve, that [ron does not precipitate 
all the Copper, nor the Calaminars all the Tron, 
no more than the Copper did precipitate all the 
Silver : and the reaſon of this is, that the points 
of the Aqua fortzs having entred more deeply into 
the great pores of Copper and ror, are much the 
harder to be broken by bodies of this nature ; bur 
becauſe the liquor of fixt Niter does contain an 
Alkali much more aQtive than the others, it pre- 
Cipitates all the Lapis Calaminars, and all the 
Tron and Copper which did. remain diſſolved. 

1 ſhall in the ſequel of this Book deſcribe the 
manner of preparing the Liquor of fixt iter : the 
Salt that it contains reunites with the Volatile 
| Spirits of Sale-peter that were in the Aqua forts, 
! inſomuch that the Salr-perer revives again. 
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Cryſtals of Silver, called Vitriol of the Moog. 


This Operation is a S:/ver opened, and reduced 
into the form of Sal: by the acid points of Spirit 
of Niter. 

Diſſolve one or two ounces of Coppel-ſilver in 
three times as much Spirit of Nzter ; pour forth 
your diſlolution into. a Glaſs-Cucurbite, ſet in a 
gentle Sand-fire ; evaporate about the fourth part 
of the moiſture, and ſo let the reſt cool withour 
ſtirring it, it will turn into Cryſals, which you 
muſt feparate from the Liquor, and after you have 
dried them, keepthemin a Viol well ſtopt. You 
may again fall to Evaporating half the remaining 
Liquor, and ſet it a Cryſtalizing as before. You 
may repeat theſe Evaporations and Cryſtallizati- 
ons till all your Silver has turned into Cryſtals. 

This Yitriol of the Moon is uſed to make an 
Eſchar by touching the part with it. It js alſo 
even inwardly for Dropſies, and for Diſeaſes of 
the Head, from two unto fix Grains, in ſome Spe- 
cihkck Water : it purges gently. 

Theſe Cryſtals might be prepared with Oyl of 
Vitriol, inſtead of Spirit of Niter, for inward uſe. 


Remarks. 


You mult put your S:lver purified by the Coppel 
into a Viol or Matraf large enough, and pour 
upon It only as much Spirit of Niter as will | 
to Diſlolve it, now that comes to about three 
L1McE$ 
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times its weight. Indeed you may uſe Aqua for- 
is inſtead of Spirit of Niter, if you pleaſe, in 
this Operation ; butI rather chuſe Spirit of Niter, 
becauſe it is found to act with more celerity than 
Aqua fortis. You may read in theig proper places 
the deſcription I have given you of them both, 
and the RemarksI have made upon them. Place 
your Veſſel in Aſhes or Sand, alittle warm for tg 
haſten the Diſſolution. When the acid Spirits 
begin to work upon the S:/ver, an Eballition pre- 
ſently riſes accompanied with a very confiderable - 
heat, becauſe theſe ſharp edges do break thoſe 
obſtacles that hindred their entrance, and violent- 
ly force their paſſage. It is this great motion; 
and impetuous diſperſion of parts, that produces 
the heat and ebullition, and by rarefaRion of the 
Spirit of Niter ſends forth through the neck of the 
Veſſel a Red fume or vapour, that you muſt be 
very careful to avoid, as a thing very unwholſom, 
and prejudicial to the Breaſt. The Smoke and 
Ebullition do remain until the S:lver is all of it 
diſſolved, after which the Liquor becomes clear 
and tranſparent but a little bluiſh. If the Silver 
which is diſſolved, were perfe&ly purified from 
Copper, the ſolution would no more be tinged than 
Spirit of Niter, but becauſe there is none to be 
found ſo perfeQly pure, it always tinges alittle. 
The ſolution of Plate-ſfilver is much bluer than that 
of S:lver purified by the Coppel, becauſe the Plate» 
ſilver contains more Copper than the other, as I ſaid 
before. So that the purer the Silver is, the leſs 
blue is the ſolution. A little of it is evaporated, 
that the reſt may Cryſta#ize the eaſier, for that 
which eyaporates is little better than a kind of 
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infipid water, the Silver ſtil] retaining the Acid 
fxt Spirits. 

Now you muſt obſerve in all Cryſtallizations 

not to leave too much moiſture, for fear of weak- 
ning too much. the Se/ts, and ſo hindring their 
Coagulation, Nor muſt you leave too little moi- 
{ture ; for the Cryſtals not finding room enough 
to extend themſelves - in, would confuſedly fall 
one upon another, 
- Theſe Cryſtals can be diſſolved in Water like 
Salt, their ſtrength depends on the Spzrits of Niter 
that are incorporated with them :  wherefore they 
weigh more than the S:z{ver did that was employ- 
ed; anditis theſe Spirits which pierce and gnaw 
the fleſh on which theſe Cryſtals are applied, when 
an Eſchar is to be made. Ir is likewiſe they which 
cauſe that Fermentation of humours by which they 
purge, when theſe Cryſtals are given inwardly. 
The Liquor in which they are diſſolved to be taken, 
and the moiſture of the Sromach do ſerve to cor- 
reCt their acrimony. 

If you have a mind to revive theſe Cryſtals into 
Silver again, you muſt only put them into hot 
Water, and lay therein a plate of Copper. They 
will. then diſſolve, and the Silver precipitate to 
the bottom in a White powder, that is to be 
waſhed and dried; afterwards melting it in a 
Crucible with a little Salr-peter, it will return into 
Ingots of the ſame weight as before. 


Infernal 
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Infernal Stone, or perpetual Cauſtick. 


The 1ufernal ftone is a Silver rendred Cauſftich, 
by the Salts of Spirit of Niter. 

Diſſolve1n a Viol what quantity of Silver you 
pleaſe, with three times as much Spirit of Niter ; 
ſet your Viol ina Sand fire, and evaporate about 
two thirds of the moiſture z pour the reſt as it is 
hot into a good GermanCrucible,that muſt be large. 
enough by reaſon of the Ebullitions that are mads 
ia it. Place it over a gentle fire, and let it alone 
till the boiling matter finks quietly to the bottom * 
of the Crucible. Then encreaſe your fire alittle, 
and it will come to be like Oyl : pour it out into 
an Iron mould a little oil'd and heated, it will 
preſently coagulate or harden; after which you 
may keep it- in a Viol well ftopt. Ir is 2 Eanſbick 
that will remain for ever, provided you don”t let 
it be expos'd to the Air. This Stone may be made 
of Copper inſtead of Silver, but will not keep ſo 
well ; becauſe the Copper being very porous doth 
ſuffer the Air to enter eaſily and diſſolve ir. 

If youuſe an ounce of S:/ver, you?l obtain an 
ounce and five drachms of the /yfernal ftone. 


Remarks, 


The Effe& of this Srone proceeds from the Cor- 
rolive Spirits of Niter, which do remain incorpo- 
rated with the Silver. It is more Cauftick than 
the Cryſtals T now ſpoke of, though I——_ 
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of the ſame ingredients. The reaſon of it is, that 
in the Evaporation of the Spirit of Niter, the 
ſharpeſt part remains at laſt; and it is that which 
gives this ſtrength to the Infernal ſtone. * But in 
the Cryſtal there*s a much weaker Spirit, as being 
impregnated with watry parts. 

When you boil the ſolutien of S:/ver, you muſt 
take care to keep but a gentle fire, for the matter 
eaſily rarifies, and riſes over into the fire; or elſe 
it ſpirts ſome drops upon the hand of the Artiſt, 
which make it ſmart grievouſly, and fetches off 
the skin, becauſe this liquor is not only very cor- 
roſive in it ſelf, but has the aſſiſtance of fre to 
make it the more burning. You muſt likewiſe 
often caſt your eye into the Crucible, eſpecially 
towards the end, that ſo ſoon as the matter is ob- 
ſerved. to ceaſe boiling, and gets the form of 
an Oyl, you be ready to caſt it into the mould, 
for if you ſhopld then leave it longer in the fire, 
the ſtrongeſt Spirits would evaporate, and the 
ſtone would not be ſo corroſive. | 

If you would melt the Cryſtals of the Toon in 
a Crucible, and boil the Liquor till it come into 
the conſiſtence of Oyl, and afterwards caſt it into 
the Iron mould, you would have an 1nfernal tone 
like this I haye deſcribed. 

When Plate ſilver is uſed to the making the! 
Infernal ſtone, an ounce of Silver gains but three 
+ drachms in augmentation, but uſing fine Coppel- 

ſilver, youll get five drachms. This augmenta- 
tion of weight does proceed from the ſharp acid: 
of Spirit of Niter, adhering. to the body of ſilver, 
but the difference of the increaſe lies in this, that 
the Coppel-ſilver having narrower pores _ 
Otner, 
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other does retain the acids better, and the ſtone ls 
thereby the ſtronger, as I have found by experi- 
ence, | 


Tiniture of the Moon. 


The Tinure of the Afoon is a diſlolution of 
ſome of the more rarified parts of S:lver made in 
Spirit of Wine whetted by Alkali falts. 

Diſſolve in a Matraſs upon Sand a little warm 
two ounces of S:lver with ſix ounces of Spirit of 
Niter. Pour the diſſolution into a Cucurbit, or 
other Glaſs-veſſel, wherein you ſhall have put a ' 
quart of Salt-water well Filter*d, the Silver will 
preſently precipitate in a very white powder. Let 
it lye a while that all the Powder may fall, and 
then pour off the water by Inclination. Waſh 
your Powder ſeveral times with Fountain-water 
to take away the Acrimeny of the Salts: dry it 
upon paper, and on it into a Matraſs. Pour 
upon it an Ounce of the Volatile Salt of Urine, and 
four and twenty Ounces of the Spirit of Wine 
ReCtifed with the Salt of Tartar, after the man- 
ner I ſhall ſhew hereafrer. Stop this Matraſs with 
another : that is to ſay, let the mouth of the one 
enter into the neck of the other, and this is that 
which is called a Double-Veſſel. Lute well the 
junCtures with a wet bladder, and digeſt the Mat- 
ter in horſe-dung, or ſome ſuch gentle heat, for 
a Fortnight, during which time the Spirit of Wine 
will have got a bright Sky-colour. Unlute your 
Matrafs, and Filtrate the Liquor through a Coffin 
of Brown paper, and ſo keep it ina Viol well ſtopr. 

G 3 You 
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You may uſe this Tin#ure for the Epilepſic, Palfie, 
Apoplexy, andother difenſes of the Head, It is 
alſo uſed in Malignant Feavers, and all other 
Diſeaſes wherein it is requiſite to drive out the 
humours by Perſpiration. The Doſe is from ſix 
to ſixteen drops-in a convenient Vehicle. 

There wil] remain at the bottom of the Matraſs 
a Calx of Silver that may again be revived by means 
of the following Salts. 

Take Eight ounces of Nyjter, Two ounces of 
Cryſtal powdered according as I ſhall ſhew here- 
after, ſo much Tartar, and halfan ounce of coals; 
Powder them all, and pur it by little and little 
intoa Crucible heated red-hot, a great Detona- 
tion will happen, #fter which you'l find the mat- 
ter melted, pour it intq a warm Mortar, and let 
it cool, you'] haye a Maſs that you muſt powder, 
and mix an equal weight of it with ſo much Calx 
of Silver. Melt this mixture in a Crucible over a 
ſtrong fire, and the Calx will revive into Silyer : 
take your Crucible out of the fire, and break it 
when it is cold, then ſeparate your Silver from 


the ſalts. 


Remarks. 


This Operation ſeems at firſt to favour the opi- 
nion of thoſe who hold there can be a ſeparation 
of the Principles, of Silver : for, ſay they, what 
is it can give this blue colour, after that the Sil- 
ver hath been a long time digeſted with the Vola- 
tile Salt of Urine, and the ſpirit of Wine Alcobo- 
lized, but an inward ſulphur of the Silver that 
| ſeparates 
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ſeparates from it by the means of this ſulphurequs 
Liquor, and mixes with it, much after the ſame 
manner as we find theſe ſorts of Menſtruums uſu- 
ally diſſolve the ſulphur of Vegetables, Animals, 
and Minerals, and let alone their terreſtrious and 
faline parts ? But when we conſider this Tincture 
a little nearer, we ſhall find it to be nothing bur 
2 diffolution of ſome part of the Silver ir ſelf, 
that hath been volatilized by the ſalt of Urine, 
and afterwards united with the ſpirit of Wine; fo 
that if you draw off, or revive this diſſolved Sil- 
yer, there will remain no longer a TinCure, and 
this is the way for you to do it. 

Pour your Tintture of the' Moon into a Glaſs * 
Body, cover it with its head, and fit a Receiver 
to it, lute the junftures cloſe, and dittil in a Va- 
porous Bath, about half the moiſture, and you'l 
have a Liquor as clear as ſpirit of Wine. Pat your 
Cucurbit into a cool place, and leave it there two 
days without ſtirring it, you'l find little Cryſtals 
en the ſides, pour off the Liquor gently, which 
hath now loſt much of its Sky-colour. Gather 
your Cryſtals, and continue to diſtil and cryſtalize 
the reſt of the Liquor, till you have recovered al] 
that is init. Mix all your Cryſtals, dry them, and. 
weigh them ; and if you have half an ounce of 
them, powder them, and mix them with fix 
drachms of the matter I deſcribed for reviving the 
Cslx of Silver remaining in the Matraſs : put this 
mixture into 'a Crucible, and covering it with a 
tile, light a ſtrong fire about it, to put the mat- 
ter into fuſion 3 then taking it off the fire, and let- 
ting it cool, break the Crucible, you'l find the 
$1tlyer at the bottom, which will be fit for the ſame 
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Operation again, when you pleaſe. Note that all 
the Liquor which was drawn by Diſtillation, is as 
clear as common water : whereſorelT conclude that 
the Colour did conſiſt in the diffolution of Silver it 
ſe]f, and not of its ſulphurs, as ſome have thought, 

You muſt cut the Silver into little pieces or 
plates, that it may diſſolve the more eaſily. 

The Salt-water muſt be made of an ounce.and 
a half of Salt diſſolved in a quart of water : this 
ſalt precipitates the Silver, becauſe it engages the 
points of the diſſolvent, and ſhaking them vie- 
lently about makes them let go the hold they had 
with other bodies. I ſhall ſpeak more at large 
concerning theſe kinds of Precipitations in the 
Remarks which I ſhall make upon White Preci- 
pitate, and ſhall then explicate the reaſon why Sea- 
ſalt, which is an acid does precipitate that which 
another acjd had diſſolved. I ſhall likewiſe an- 
ſwer the objections which haye been raiſed on this 
ſubject, 

Silver may be alſo precipitated by means of a 
Copper-plate, asT have faid already. 

It is very indifferent which way you pleaſe to 
Precipitate it, for'it is done for no other end, but 
to reduce the S:lver into a very fine'powder, for 
an eaſter diſſolution. | 

The Precipitate of Silver made with ſalt, or 
Copper, waxes brownin the drying, and though 
dried in the ſhade, which doubtleſs is by reaſon of 
ſome ſmall proportion of Copper that it contains. 

If you have diſſolved an ounce of Coppel-ſilver, 
and precipitate it with Salt. or Copper, you?l draw 
an ounce and three drachms of Precipitate well 
waſht and dried ; this augmentation does proceed 
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from a remainder of the points which were broken 
in pieces, and yet do ſtill remain in the pores of 
the metal; for theſe pores being very ſmall, they 
do but hardly let go what they have received in- 
to them. | | 

There is no need of diſtilling a part of the Li- 
quor, that the TinCture may be the ſtronger, as 
ſome have preſumed to write : for on the contra- 
ry, it cauſes a Cryſtallization, which diminiſhes 
both its colour and ſtrength, for the reaſon I have 
given before. | 

The effeCt of this Tinf#ure for Diſeaſes muſt 
rather be attributed to the Salt of Urine, and ſpi- 
rit of Wine, than to the Silver; for they are not 
only able to fly into the Head, and open obſtru- 
ftions there, but aſſiſted with the Natural heat do 
open the pores of all the body, and drive out ill 
humours by tranſpiratian. | 

The portion of S:lver which remains at the 
bottom of the Matraſs being impregnated with vo- 
latile parts would fly into the Air, if it were melt- 
ed alone without the addition of ſomething elſe ; 
wherefore the abovementioned matter is added to 
it, that being of a very fixt nature may weigh it 
down, and hinder it from flying away. 


Diangd's Tree. 


Take an ounce of S:lver, and diſſolve it in three 
ounces of ſpirit of Niter, pour your diſſolution 
into a Matraſs, wherein you ſhall have put cigh- 
teen or-twenty ounces of water, and two ounces 
of Quick-filyer. Your Matraſs muſt be filPd vp 


to 
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to the neck ; let it lye ſtill upon alittle round of 
ſtraw. in ſome convenient place for forty days to- 
ether, during which time you'l find a Tree ſpread 
$cch its branches, and little. balls at. the end, 
which repreſent their fruit. | 
This Operation is of. no uſe at all in am i 
have here deſcribed it only to pleaſe the Curious. 


Remarks. 


Theſe branches do proceed from the ſpirit of 
Niter, which being incorporated with the' S5/vey 
and Xercary do form divers Figures, according to 
the raam and 'maiſture!it hath to expatiate it ſelf 
in. For'if you ſhould put to it butten-or twelve 
ounces of water, nothing but a kind of Cryſtals 
in great confuſion would be able to appear». On 
the. contrary. if you ſhould uſe too much water, 
nathing, wauld then-be- ſeen beſides a lictle preci- 
pitated powder. You muſt -let the mixture lye ſtill 
for forty days-together, /becauſe the ſpirit of Ns- 
zer being very much-weakned by common water 
is able to work. but. very ſlowly. - If ghe matter 
ſhould happen to be remoyed, the figure would 
g_ fall into confuſion, but would recover it 
elf again, if you let it lye ſtill long enough. This 
Preparation is beſt performedin a cool place, be- 
ing properly a Cryſtallization. 

This:Qperation may be fitly compared with the 
mannex of, Generation and Nouriſhment of Plants 
in the Eaxth; for if the ted abounds with too 
much moiſture, the ſpirits which ſerve to- fermenc 
and dilate its/parts, will be rendred ſo weak, as 
not 
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not to be able to aft, and ſo nothing can be pro- 
duced ; if on the contrary there ſhould prove too 
little moiſture, the ſpirity nor finfling room enough 
to expatiate in, would either continue impriſoned 
or evaporate into Air, and ſo be ineffectual. Bur 
when there happeng.ta be a \kt proportion of wa- 
ter in the Earth, then the fpirits gently moving 
* about do inſenſibly expatiate themſelves, and do 
rarifie and ſublime along with them che ſubſtance 
of the ſeed, from whence Vegetation doth pro- 
ceed, But toretutn unto our Operation. 

If you ſhould defire to ſeparate the Silver from 
the Aſercury, ſhake the whole together,, and 
having poured it out into 8n earthen Veſſel, make 
it boil for half a quarter of an hour, then lec ir 
cool a little, till it becomes little moxe than luke- 
wartn; pour upon it a quart of water by lirtle and 
little, in which you have diſſolved two ounces of 
Sca-ſalt, and a white Previpitare will fall down ; 
pour off the water by Inclination, and dry the 
Powder. Then put itin a Retvct placed in a Sand» 
furnace, and having, fitted co it a Receiver fill'4 
with water, give a ſmall fire at firſt, then en+ 
creaſe it by.degrees till the Retort grows red-hot, 
and your Quick-filver will. diſtil dxop- by drop into 
the water ; continue the firetill nothing more will 
diſtil; let the Veſſels cool; pour the water out of 
the Receiver; and having waſht the Aercxry, dry 
it with linnet, or the crum of bread, and keep it 
for uſe; | 

You?l find your Silver in the Retort, which you 
may reduce into an Ingot, by melting it in a Cru- 
cible with a little Salt-peter in a great Circular fire. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, IIL 
Of Tinn, 


Inn is a Metal that comes near unto Silver 

in colour, but differs very much, in the fi- 
re of its Pores, and in the ſolidity and weight. 
hename of the Planet 7wpiter is given unto it, 
and it is thought to receive its _—_— Influence 
from it. It is a malleable ſubſtance, and very 
eaſie to put into Fuſion. It will not all of it quite 
diſſolve in Aqua Forts, as ſome have affirmed, 
but ſome part will remain undiſſolved, which 
ſhews it is compounded of different parts, and that 
its Pores are of a different figure. A virtue hath 
been attributed to it againſt the Diſeaſes of the 
Liver and Matrix, but this quality is only imagi- 
nary, experience in no wiſe evincing the truth of 
It. 


Pabverization of Tins. 


T inn being of a malleable nature, cannot be re- 
duced into a Powder after the uſual ways of 
powdring. Therefore Ile give you a method 
how to do it eaſily enough. 

Melt in a Crucible what quantity of Tinn you 
think fit, and caſt it int around wooden box, 
that has been rubb*d within on all fides with a 

piece 
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piece of chalk, enough to whiten it, cover this 
box, and preſently ſhake ir about, until your Tx 
is b*come cold; and ſo you'l find it converted in- 
to 7 gray powder. 
Lead may be Pulverized after the ſame man- 
ner. 


Remarks. 


The wooden box muſt be round, becauſe that 
figure is the moſt proper to ſhake a thing in; and 
the clefts of the box muſt be joyned together as 
cloſe as may be ; and but little of the 75» muſt 
be put into the box at a time, that the parts may 
be the better able to ſeparate and fall into a pow- 
der, by means of the motion or agitation. In- 
deed the thing may be done without rubbing the 
box with chalk, but by this means the melted Tin 
is hindred from burning the box, as it otherwiſe 
would. Now though this Operation may ſeem 
to be of no great uſe, nevertheleſs it will be found 
to be of very good uſe, in order to prepare ſeve- 
ral Operations upon 7i»z. For by this means it 
will eaſily mix with Salts, and other matters. 


Calcination of Tinn. 


To Calcine Tin is to reduce it into the form 

of a Calx, by the means of fire. 
Put Tinn into a large earthen Pan unglazed, 
lace it in a Circular fire, the 7:2z will melt. Stir 
ut with a Sparxle, until ic is reduced into Powder z 
continue 
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continue a great fire to it 36 hours, and fir it 


fron time to time, then take it off the fire and let 
It. copl, and yau'l havg a Calx of Ting. 


Remarks. 


I uſe an unglazed earthen veſſel, becaufe the 
Lead which makes the varniſh might mix with the 
Tinn, and ſo hinder the purity of it; a Pan is the 
figure, rhas's Proper for this Calcination, for being 
able hereby. co ſpread the matter about with a 
Spatule, its Sulphurs fly away the more ealily ; 
infomuch thats Tins may be as well Galcined in 
ſuch a veſſel ia fix and thirty hours,. as in four 
days time inaCrucible; the tiring it does like- 
. wile ſerve to driye out the Sulphur. 


Salt of Jupiter of Tinr. 


This Operation is a Ta: penetrated by acids, 
and xeduced intp the form of Salt. 
Take twe pounds of Galrined Tim, put it into 
a Matraſs, and POWrIng Ypon it diſtilled Yoneg ar 
to the height of four fingers, ſet it a digeſting 
in Sand, for two or three days, ſhaking the veſſel 
from time to thme ; afterwards pour off the liquor 
by inclination, and adding more diſtilled Vinegar 
x0 the matter remaiving, idigeſt it as before, de- 
cant the liquor, and repeat the adding new diſtil- 
led Yanegar, anddigeſtiag: it, theeeor four times 
meat Vi Au Filtrate all theſe-impregnations and 
evaporate. thaw in a glafs' Body -in Sand to the 
conſumption 
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conſumption of three quarters of the liquor, let 
the remainder cool, and then remove the Bodys 
without ſhaking it, into a Celler, or ſuch like cold 
place, to lye ſtill three or four days, and you'l 
find Cryſtals formed on the ' ſides of the Body ; 
ſeparate them from the liquor, and evaporate ſome 
more of ir, put that which remains into a Celler as 
before, and you'l find new Cryſtals; continue 
theſe evaporations and cryſtallizations; until you 
have drawn all your Salt of Tin, which you muſt 
dry in the Sun, and keep ina Viol. This Salt is 
deficcative, when mixed in Pomatums ; it may 
alſo ſerve for Tettars. 
Thoſe who do not concern themſelves to have 
this Salt in Cryſtals may evaporate all the moi- 
fture of this diſſolution, oyer a ſmall fire, and 
they will have a Salt remain to them as good as 
the firſt. 


Remarks. 


This Salt is only compounded of the acid part of 
the Vinegar, incorporated into the Tinnafter the 
reſemblance of Salr, but if you ſhould deſtroy 
theſe acids, the Timm would reſume its former 
ſhape. I ſhall ſhew the way of this Revivification, 
when ſhall treat of Salt of Sat#rn, both being 
performed after the ſame manner, 

If the Calx of Timm had not been well Calcined, 
and diſpoſſeſt of ſome quantity of Sulphur, the 
acidity of the Yinegar would neyer have been 
able ro diſſolve it, uſe it would have been 
preſently ſhockt in the ſupple yielding parts = 

| tne 
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the Sulphur without a capacity of ating; for that 
an acid may be capable of diſſolvig a boos It is 
requiſite that the pores be fitly diſpoſed, to that 
it may preſerve. its motion ſome time in which it 
may make itsjoſtles. | 

You may ſeparate one part of the impregnation 
of the Calx of Tinn, and pour upon it the Oil of 
Tartar per deliquizm, and you'l have a Magiſtery 
of Tinn, becauſe the Oil of Tartar which is an 
Alkali deſtroys the acid which kept upthe Tinr 
diſſolved, and forces it to let go its hold; you 
muſt waſh this Magiſtery, and dry it, it ſerves for 
the ſame uſes as that which I ſhall defcribe here- 
after, but there is but little Magiſtery got by this 
Preparation. | 

If a man would perſiſt to Calcine the Calx re- 
maining in, the Bolt-head, and put more Yinegar 
toit, it would art laſt all diſſolve, but the Opera- 
tion would be too tedious. 


Sublimation of Tinn. 


To Sublime T3» is to raiſe and Volatilize it by 
mearisof a Volatile Salt. | 
Fake one part of 7inn, and two parts of Sal 
Armoniack, 1n Powder : mix them well together, 
' and put your mixture into a ſtrong earthen Cu- 
' cutbite, that is able to endure the fire, and whoſe 
two thirds at leaſt do remain empty ; fit unto it 
a blind Head, lute the conjunCtions exactly well, 
and place your Veſſel on the grate in a ſmall Fur- 
nace with an open fire, but only open ſo as that 
the fire can paſs through the Regiſtexs, and as 
| that 
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hat end you muſt ſtop up the top of the Furnace 
with Bricks and Lute, leaving fome little holes on 
the ſides that are called Regiſters. The Cucurbire - 
muſt likewiſe enter the Furnace a third part of its - 
height or thereabouts. Give a ſmall fire at firſt, 
then-encreaſe it by degrees, till the bottom of the 
Cucurbite is grown red-hot, and continue fuch a 
fire till nothing more will Sublime, which you'l 
know by the Heads growing cool, and then the 
Sublimation is at an end. Let the Veſſels cool, 
and ſo unlute them, you'll find Flowers ſtuck to 
the Head, and to the top. of the Body, that are 
nothing elſe but ſome parts of Tinn raiſed up by 
the Sal Armoniack, and at the bottom of the . 
Body yowl find ſome 7nn Revived. 


Magiftery of Jupiter, or Ting. 


This Operation is only a T:»n diſſolved by an 
acid, and precipitated by an Alkali ſalt; 
 Diſſolve the - Flowers of Tinn, in a ſufficient 
quantity of water. . Filtrate the Diſſolution, and 
pour upon it drop by drop the Spirit of Sal Ar- 
moniack,, or the O1l of Tartar made per Deligqui- 


'wm, there will. Precipitate a very White Poyder. 


You muſt Edulcorate it by waſhing it ſeveral times 
with warm water, and afterwards dry it. It 
ſeryes for Paint; for beigg mixed with Pomarnm, 


It makes a yery curious White. 


« 
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Remarks. 


It is to be conſidered in both theſe Preparati- 
ons, that 'the Diſſolution of 77» is performed 
only by an acid Salt, which the Sat Armoniack is itn- 
prepnated withz and this is the reaſon why the 
Volatile Spirit of Sal Armoniack, doth ſerve to 
Precipitate it ; for being an Alkals as well as the 
Oil of Tartar,- it breaks the force of the arid, 
which therefore lets go what it held diſſolved. 
That being granted, there will be no-longer diffi» 
culty in conceiving how the Volatile Spirit of Sl 


Armoniack, doth often Precipitate what Sal. r= 


moniack, had diſſolved. 
Flowers of Jupiter, or Tinm. 


This Operation is a T5»n Vohlatilized, and 
raiſed in form of Meal, by the means of a Vola- 
tile Salt. | | 

Takean unglazedearthen Pot, with a hole in 
the middle of its height, and a ſtopple to it, place 
the Pot in a Furnace of a juſt proportion wherein 
the pot may enter only as high as the hole, and 
with Bricks and Lute, take care that the fire may 
not tranſpirez fit upon this pot three Atndets, 
or open pots of the ſame earth: without any bot- 
toms, and fit a Head to the uppermoſt with a Re- 
ceiver to the Head, lute well all the junRures, and 
light a good fire in the Furnace to make red-hot 
that part of the pot which lies within it, then mix 

; 
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a pound of Tir and two pounds of purified Salr-pe- 
ter, throw a ſpoonful of this mixture through the 
hole of the pot, and ſtop it; a- detonation ſoon 
follows, which when it is oyer, throw in another 
ſpooriful; and fo -continue to doz until all the 
mixture be ſpent ; let the veſſels cool, and nhlate 
them, and you'l find inthe receiver a little Spirit 
of Niter, and it and routid about the Aladets ve 
white Flowers of Titth, gather them together with 
4 feather, then waſh them divers times with foufs 
tain water, and hen you have dried them on p#> 
in the ſhade, keep thern in a Viol ; they ſerve 
or- Paint, and they make a curious White when 
mixed in Pomatiwms, or in ſome liquor: . 

- Yowl find in the bottom of the Pot 4 Trlx-of 
Tiin mixed with the fixt patt of Salt-perer, boi 
it in water, waſh and dry it, and it may be uſt 
la deficcative unguetits. 


Remarks. 


Ttis a plain fign that Tin does contain a Sal 
buy, becauſe being mixed with S4alr-perer, and 
ut" into the pot that*s heated red-hot, it will 
lamez for you muſt not imagine that the detona-s 
tion can proceed from the Salt-perer alone, this 
Hlt being never able to flame withbiit the mixture 
'of: ſome 'Sulphureous matter, as T ſhall prove itt irs 
own place. But becauſe the Sulphar of Tin is 
Idckt-up in other ſitbRances; it temitins quier fot 
ſome time to unite with the Saif-perey, before it 
raifes a detonation. Nevertheleſs if you b& ift 
haſte to diſpatch, the deronation may be hy 
Ns H 2 y 
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by. introducing a.ſmall cole lighted into the hole 
of the pot to fire the matter:.. | 
Theſe . Flowers. do proceed from the part of 
Ting. which is. cafieſt to raxifie, and which the 
Volatile ſalt of Salt-peter, and the Sulphur of Tin 
had raiſed. - 411 
You muſt take. care, when you would make De- 
tonations, to proportion the! Salt-perer with. the 
Swlpbur, for otherwiſe they will not endure ſo long 
as. they ſhould ; either there being:too much Sml- 
phur it will not meet with engygh Volatile parts 
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of Salt-peter to raiſe it all up, or elſe the Salt- 


peter being in too great a-quantity for the Sml- 
phur, it cauſes but a Sublimation in part, becauſe 
the. great quantity of this ſalt which remains at 
bottom, without firing, does fix ſome part of the 
Sulphur. Wherefore there ,was but little reaſon 
to believe that three parts of Salt-peter to one of 
Tinn, would raiſe more Flowers, than when there 
are but two, accordingeto my deſcription. For 
then there being too much Salt-perer for the 
quantity of T:izn, the Detonation will prove-im- 
perfect, and almoſt all the Salr-peter will remain 
at bottom, and will only ſerve to check ſome part 
of the Sulphurs of Tinn, hindring them from Sub- 
Tiers into ſo many Flowers as would otherwiſe 
riſe. ES 

Three Aludels and one Head, are uſed in this 
Operation, that the .Vapours which riſe inthe 
time of Detonation may have room enough ; for 
otherwiſe they would burſt the Veſſels, notwith- 
ſtanding the caſting in of the matter bur little at 
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The Flowers of Tina are waſht in order to de- 
prive them of a Volatile Salt derived from the 
Salt-peter which was mixed with it, and the alc 
diſſolves in the water, leaving the Flowers in their 
purity. You muſt dry them in the ſhade, for both 
the Sun and fire do render them black, and this 
becauſe they do re-unite the' particles of Tin, ' 
which owe all their whiteneſs 'to the fineneſs of 
Pulyerization, which gives them another Superfi- 
cies than they had to refletthe 1ight with. * 
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1 CHAP.'IV. 
Of Biſmuth, called Tinn-Glaſs. 


BY is a Sulphureous Afarcaſſite that is 
found in the. Tin Mines; "many do think it 


if'n-iniperfedt Tinn which partakes of good ſtore 


of®*Ayſenick, its pores are diſpoſed in atiother 
manner than thoſe of Tin, which is evident 
etwugh becauſe' the Menſtraum which: diſſolves 
Biſmuth' cannot intirely diſſolve Tin. 

: There is. another fort of Marcaſſite, called 
Zinch, that: mich reſembles Biſmuth, and on 
which the ſame preparations may be made that 1 
im going to'deſcribe. EN, 
:"AMxrcaſſite is nothing elfe but the excrement 
ofa Metal, or an Earth impregnated with Me- 
tallick parts. 

| H 3 The 
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The Pemrerers do mix Biſmuth. 2nd Zinch in 
*their Tixn to make it-ſound the better. | 


102 
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 Floners of Biſmuth, 


"This Operation is nathing but a postion of Tran, 
glaf raiſed upin farm of meal by Volatile ſalts.. . 
. Cakine Biſmuth ag you do Lead, then mixing 
It WIE a0 equal-parg' of Sal Armoniack,, proceed 
to its ſublimation as you did in that of T57y. Thus 
you have Flowers, which you may diſſolve in Wa- 
rer;—xnd Precipitatewith the Spirit of Sal Arma- 
mack, or Oil of Tartar. 
This Magiſtexy jor  Precipitgte ſerves for the 
ſame uſe as that which follows. 


"'» . Megifery of Biſnonth.\.' » \\ 
Meagiſtexy of Biſmuth is 2 Tien-glef diidtredy 


and precipitated in a very white powder, ('y 
Difoles in a Matraſs,an oynce of Biſmuth,grofly 
powdered with thres ounces of; Spirit of Nitet. 
Pour the Diffolutzon..into a clean White-ware: 
Veſt}, and pour. upon it five: or fix. pints.of 
Fonntain-water, in which you fhall kave diſſolved 
before-hand an. "Qunee of Sea-(alt, yaw ft a 
'hite powder Precipizate to the: bottom. Pow 
the Water by Inglination, and waſh this Afr 
giſtery ſeveral times, then dry-it. inthe ſhade. {t: 
15-28: F5SeIlent Coſqerick.,. called .Speniſh Wiite, 
that: ſarves to whiten the complexion, 1t-is either 

mixed in Pomatum, or Lilie-water, 26s WO 
Remarks. 
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Remarks. 


.»You muſt uſe' a large Bolt-head to diſſolve the 
Biſmuth in, becauſe the great Ebullition that hap» 
" | pens, as ſoon as Spirit of Niter is caſt upon it, . 
| requires room to move in. You muſt likewiſe 
3 8 havea care as much as you can, of receiving the 
| 8 Yapoursat your Noſe or Mouth, for they are very 
$ & dgitenſive to the breaſt. 
" | - This quick and violent Ebulition proceeds from 
the a6:ds immediate penetration of the large pores 
of B:ſmuth fo ſoon as thrown upon it, and the + 
; B «cid violently divides all that oppoſes its motion, 
It happens alſo that the Bolt-head grows ſo hot, that 
2 man can't endure his hand upon it, becauſe the 
points of the Adenſtruim do chafe againſt the ſolid 
body of B:ſmuth with ſuch force, that you may ob- 
ſerve from thence much the ſame heat, as when 
"= twoſolid bodies are rub'd againſt one another. Add 
| to this, that the great ſtore of igneous particles 
' contained in Spsrze of Niter, may much increaſe 
| this hear. 
\ If the Dsfalution becomes turbid through ſome 
| impurities in the B-/mzuth, you muſt pour into it 
FF abouttwice as much Water and filter it; for if you 
ſhould go to filter it without water, it would coags- 
| Gtelike ſalt in the Filter, and not -paſs through. 
| This Coagulation proceeds from the acid ſpirits of 
| M'tgr:that are included in the particles of Biſmuth, 
which finding too little liquor to ſwim in and diſ- 
| Perle; do gather together into Cryſals when the 
diſſolution is cold, 
H 4 The 
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The impurity which commonly {wins upon the 
ſolution of Biſath, is a fat or bituminous matter 
which will not difſolve in the fpirie of Niter. 

This Magiſtery may be made by pouring in great 
quantity of Fountain water without any ſale, into 
the drſſolution, but. it. is made-the quicker, when 
yo1 uſe ſalt, and the Precipitation is the better be- 
cauſe ſalt does encounter and break ſome of the 
acids that water alone was not able to weaken ſut- 
ficitently. * | 

Now ſome difficulty appears in conceiving how 
plain water alone comes to precipitate Biſmuth, 
Lead, & Antimony, which the acid had diſſolved,and 
yet can do nothiog at- all to the precipitating: Gold, 
Silver, or Mercury, without the aſſiſtance of ſome 
ſalt or other body z I do imagine that the former 
having large Pores, the acids cannot ſtick ſo cloſe 
in them-but that water is able to force. them out 
but Gold, Silver, and Mercury, having finer pores 
in compariſon than the other, do retain the acids 
ſo very cloſely that the weak impulſes of - water 
alone can make no ſeparation; ſome more aCtive 
body is requiſite to do it. | 

The Augmentation which happens to B:ſmath 
when made into a Magiftery, does proceed from 
| ſome'part of the S2irie of Nzter that remains ſtill 

i it,-notwithſtanding the Precipitation and Lo- 
tion. Lott | 6 

Commonly one 'Drachm of this Magiſtery or 
Precipitate 1s mixed with Four ounces of. Water, or 
in'an ounce of Pomatum. It ſoftens the skin'ver 
much, and 1s alſo: good againſt :the Itch, becauſe 
it feeds upon thofe acids or Salts which cheriſh this 
Diſcaſe. -; | | 


CHAP. 
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FT Eadis a Metal filPd wich Sulphur, or a Bitu- 
minous earth, that renders it very ſupple and 
, Pliant. Iris probable that it contains ſome Mer- 
cury- 'It hath Pores very like thoſe of Tim; it 
is called Saturn by reaſon of the influence it is. 
thought to receive from the Planet of that name. 
Thoſe who work upon Lead are ſubject to Co- 
licks, and to become Paralytich, whether it be 
that there riſes out of it a Mercury which obſtrutts 
' the Nerves, or elſe that the very ſubſtance of 
Lead does at upon them after the manner of 
| m—_— Jar . 
* Lead is extremely cold, and for that reaſon is 
proper to aſſwage the heats of Yenw, being ap- 
plied to the Perinexwm; and it may be the heat of 
the. skin- cauſes it to loſe ſome particles, which 
 Infinnatingthrough the pores do Tome way fix the 
Spirits, and qualifie their motion, _ from whence 
the part waxes cold : it is alſo applied on many 
ray cauſed by too great an Ebullition of the 
oud. | 
Lead ſerves to Purifie Gold and Silver, and may 
be ſaid to at in the Coppet, much after the ſame 
manner'as the white of an Egg does in Clarifying 


a Syrop that's boil'd in a Baſon; for as the groſs 
an 


terreſtrious impurities of a Syrop do ſtick to 
the 
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the white of an Egg by reaſon of its glutinous na- 
ture, and are driven to the ſides of the- Baſon in 
the ſtirring, ſo to the —_— parts that 
were mixt with Gold and Szlver, ſtick. unto the 
Lead, and by the fire are driyento the ſides of the 
Coppel like unto a Seas \,  * 


=, Calcination of” Lead. 


_ Melt Lead in an earthen Panunglazed, and ſtir 
it; over the Fire with a Spatwle 'rill it is reduced to 
2 powder. If you increaſe the Fire, and Kill Cal« 
cine the Matter for an hour,or two, it will be more 
open and fit to be penetrated by acids. 

_ If you mot this Powder- to Calcine in a Rever+ 
beratory Fire for thres or four hours, it will be of 
a red colour, and is that which is called Adiniurm, 

; Lead 1s alſo prepared into Ceruſſe or Witte 
Lead by the means of Vinegar, whoſe vapour itis 
made to. imbibe; for. it tuxgs into a White. Ruſt, 
that is gathex*d up, and little Cakes made of it. 
+' Two parts of Lead may be melted in, a Pot. or 
Crucible, and one part of: Sulphur added: x9 it 3 
when-the Sulphurtis burnt out, you'l find the mat- 
tex-turned imo a black powder, which is called ' 
Plumbum nſtum. wt ts 

" All theſe Preparations of Lead are of 2 drying 
nature; they may be mixed with unguents-an 
Ree, they unite with oils or fat ſubſtances in 

boiling, and' they do. give them a ſolid; con- 


: - 


ſiſtence, '-3n& the greateſt part of gur plaiſters do 
&xive- rheje hardneſs from ic. 
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x 'of the way::of reducing Lead into Li- 
ifelnaf I treatedof the 9 of Silver 


- the Coppel, and it is thither I defire my Reader 
to rerurn, 


Nana 


 Thers happens an obſervation in the Calvinan 
tion of Lead, as well as ſeveral other things, 
which" very. well deſeryes ſome refleQion. Tis 
that. although the: Sulphureeve or Flatile parts of 
Lead do 0p away ih the Calcination, which. loſs 
ſhould jndeed make it weigh the leſs, nevertheleſs* 
after-a Jong. Caloining ?tis' - yy that inſtead of 
lokiog it iacreaſes in weight 

Some: > to: enplicar this Shaman da 
fy t a long as the yiolence of the-flame does 

divide the parts of the Calx of Lead, 
he pers? of: the Weed er.octher matter that buras, 
does ipſinuate into the; pores of this Celx, where 
*tis: Kopt: orffixt by the Alkali; bur, this reaſon 
will nothold, when *tis conſidered thatthis Aug- 
ment4tion-comes to pats:as well when 'Zeadis Cal- 
ed with Ceals a9 Hood, for Coals contain only 2 
fixt Salt thas rifeg natat all. 

"Tis. hettes therefore .to refer this effect tothe 
diſpoſitien obthe peres of: Lead in ſuch 2.,manner, 
- that; part [06-the fire infnvating inte them. does 
there remain imbogied, and can't get forth again, 
whence the:weight comes to be enereafed. 

If you/ would revive this Caix of Lead by way 
of Fuſen, its parts do ſhucez and expreſs: the ig- 
neous particles that were incloſed, and the Fame 

oes 
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does thereby weigh leſs than it did when reduced 
into a Catx,' for ' by this means the Sulphnreous 
parts are ſeparated andloft; 1 


Salt of Saturn, 


This Operation is a Lead penetrated, and re- 
duced into the form of Salt by-the acidity of Y:nc- 
-* ' TT j 


Ay. ways 4 t | 35 
c Takethree'or four pounds of one of theſe Pre- 
parations or. Calcinations'of Lead, for example 
the Ceraſſe.: powder it, and put it in a latge'Glaſs 
or-Earthen' veſſel ; pour upon it diftill'd- Vinegar 
four fingers high, 'an Ebullition will follow with- 
out any ſenſible heat. -Put-it-in Digeſtion in hot 
Sand fortwo or three days, ſtirring about the Mat- 
ter ever now and then; then let it ſettle, and fe- 
parate the Liquor by Inclination. Pour new di- 
{ftill'd rurs upon the Cerufſt that remains in the 
Veſſel, and proceed as before, continuing to pour 
on d1ſt1}Pd 'Vinegar, and to ſeparate itby Inclina- 
tion, untib you have diſſolved about half the Mat- 
ter. Mix all your -Impregnations together; in 'an 
earthen''or glaſs Veſſel, Evaporate-4n-a Sand-fire 
with a gentle heat, about two thirds of 'the' moi- 
ure; 1or-till:there riſes a firtle sKib over-it. Then 
_ er = wrcrIA into OCIIENE ſuch cool 

Ce,'' wil Jogging -1t'; there -will ' appear 
white: Cryftals, Sick: you -muft ſeparate, and 
Evaporate:the 'Liquor-as before, and ſer it again 
in the; Cellar: Continue' your Evaporations and 
Cryftallizations, ?cill:youthave gotten all-your Salt. 
Dry it in the'Sun, and keepit ina' Glaſs.) + - 
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It you would make it exceeding white, you muſt 
diſſolve it in equal quantities of diſtill'd Vinegar, 
and common water, then Filer it, and Cryſtallize 
it, 2S Ifaid before. This Purification may be re- 
peated three or four times. 

It is commonly uſed in Pomatums, for Tettars 
and Inflammations ; the Impregnation of Saturn 
is alſo uſed chiefly for Diſeaſes of the skin ; when 
it is mixed with a great deal of Water, it makes 
a Milk that is called Virgins Milk. 

The Salt of Saturn taken inwardly is eſteemed 
very good for the Quinſie, to ſtop the flowing of 
the Menſes and Hemorrhoids, and for the Bloudy 
Flux. The Doſe is from two grains to four in* 
Knot-graſs, ' or Plantain water, or mixt in 
Gargles. 


Remarks. 


I do commonly uſe Ceruſſe for preparing the 
Salt of Satxrn, becauſel find it to be more open, 
.and eaſier to diſſolye, than the other Preparations 
of Lead, by reaſon of the Vinegar it is already 
impregnated with. 

'The Ebullition, that is obſerved, doth proceed 
from the violent entrance of the acids, which do 
forcibly ſeparate the parts of the Matter. But'ic 
is remarkable that the Efferveſcency which happens 
upon-pouring a like quantity of acids on any other 
preparation of Lead, is a great deal ſtronger ; be- 
cauſe when theacid meets with a body not ſo open as 
Ceraſſe, it muſt uſe greater endeayour to enter into 
it, and conſequently raiſes up the Matter higher. 


In 
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In theſe Efferveſcences as well as manyoothers, 
you cannot perceive the leaſt Degree 'of 'Heat, 
nay ſome preſume to aſſert that Cold is increaſed in 
them, Vinegar loſes all its force inthe petetration 
of 3ne% and acquires a kind of ſweet vr ſugar'd 
taſte, WT 

You muſt not imagine that a true Salt of Lead 
can be drawn. It is nothing but a diſſolution of 
its ſubſtance by acids, which do very cloſely unite 
with it, to form a kind of Salt. For if by diſtil- 
lation you ſhould draw off the humidity of the Diſ- 
ſolution, you'd find it to be nothing but an Inſipid 
water, atd conſequently deprived 6f all its acids. 
I ſhall prove that better hereafter, when we come 
to revive our Salt into Lead. ; | 

This Salt called Sugar by reaſon of its ſweetneſs 
- is good for many Dileaſes that are cauſed by acid 

or arp humors, becauſe it aſſwages them, and 
mitigates their keenneſs. This is particularly ob- 


ſerved in Quinzies, whoſe cauſe doth ordinarily | 


proceed from a ſaline or acid ſerofity, which fal- 
livg too abundantly on the 24uſcles of the Larynx 
Taiſes a fertnentation that dilates their bers, and 
cauſes the Inflammation we ſee. Thus what- 
Toever is able to dull the edge of, Acids is good for 
the cure of this Diſeaſe. 


Menſtrual Purgations, Flux of the Hemorrhoids - 


and Dyſenteries are uſually cauſed by ſharp cof- 
rofive Salts which fall into the Veſſels. Wherefore 
the Selt of Satarn, as all other matters that abſorb 
Acids, do ſerve to cure theſe diſtempers ; for take 
away the cauſe of a diſeaſe, and the effect will 
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The ſweetneſs of Salt of Saturn cannot be bet- 
ter explicated: than by the Sulphureous or ſoftiſh 
ſubſtance of the particles of Zead, which being 
aQtuated by the Salt of Yinegar, do delightfully 
tickle the Nerve of the tongue, when 1t is taſted. 

Vinegar impregnated with ſome preparation of 
Lead, is called Vinegar of Saturn. If it be well 
tempered with Oil of Roſes, or ſome other Oil, 
beating them together in a mortar, it makes an 
unguent that is called Natritum, or otherwiſe 
Butter of Saturn; it is good for Tettars,' and 
other disfigurations of the skin. 


Magiſtery of Satars. 


[This Operation is 4 Lead diſſolved and preci- 
pitated. 

Diſſolve two or three ounces of the Salt of Sa- 
turn well purified, as I ſaid before, in a ſufficient 
quantity of Water, and diſtill'd Vinegar, filter 
the diflolution, and pour upon it drop by drop the 
Oil of Tartar made per Dzliguinm, it will firſt 
turn into a Milk, then a kind of Coagulam that will 
precipitate to the bottom of the Veſlel in a white 
Powder. . Boil it alittle, and pourit into a Tun- 

fbrown Paper, the Liquor 
wit! paſs through as clear as Water, and the 
Powder remain in it : Waſh it ſeveral times with 
Water tocarry off all the impreſſion of Vinegar, 
Then dryit,- and youl have a very white Magi- 
frery, that is uſed for a Facws like the Biſmuth. 
It is likewiſe mixed in Pomatiums for Tettars,&c. 


Remarks. 
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When good ſtore of Water is poured upon the 
Impregnation of Saturn, it turns white like Milk, 
and js commonly called, Yrgins milk, it is uſed 
in Inflammations, and to Pimples in the face-: if 
you let this Milk ſettle, it becomes as clear as Wa- 
ter, and a White powder ſinks down to the bot- 
tom ; this Powder does proceed from the parti- 
cles of Lead which were held up by the acidity of 
the Vinegar, and were made let go their hold, 
by the acceſs of Water diluting the acid: This 
Magiſtery being well waſht may ſerve like the 
other that I now deſcribed ; but becauſe Water 
alone has not ſtrength enough: to deſtroy the acid 
ſo, as to make it quit every particle that it held 
diſſolved, ſome part of the Lead ſtill remains 1n- 
diſcernable in the liquor, and does not precipitate. 
Wherefore it is better to follow my deſcription, 
in the making Magiftery of Saturn. You mult 
uſe an equal quantity of Water and Vinegar to 
_ diſſolve the Salt of Satarn, for if you ſhould-uſe 

Water alone, it would rather cauſe a precipita- 
tion than diſſolution. 

The Oil of Tartar, or rather the Salt of Tar- 
tar diſſolved being an Alkali deſtroys the edges of 
the Vinegar that ſuſpended the Lead, whence it 
comes to precipitate; for finding nothing in the 
Liquor that is able to hold itup, it falls down by 
its own weight. | 
' Now 1n this Operation there happens no effer- 
velcency at all, becauſe the edges of the Vinegar 


being] . 
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remains {till a lictle coloured, and there will remain 
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being broken, the fragments of them which re- 
main have not activity, and are not keen enough 
to enter into the pores of Salt of Tartar with a 
ſufficient penetration. And it is the ſame thing 
with all other precipitations of matters which 
have been diſſolved by Vinegar : but when the 
ſolution has been performed with ſtronger acids, 
the precipitations are made with ebullition, for 
the reaſon that I gave in my Remarks upon Aurum 
Fulminans. 

This Powder being waſht and dried is nothing 
but a Ceruſſe rendred exceeding fine. It is uſed 
for Paint, but this Coſmerick as well as all others 
that are made of Metallick ſubſtances, ſuch as Tinr 
and Biſmuth, do often black the skin after having 
whitened it, becauſe the heat of the fleſh doth ga- 
ther together theſe Metallick Particles, which 
owed all their whiteneſs to an exa@ Alkoholiſa- 
tion, and loſing that, do often Revive. 


b 


Balſam or Oil of Saturn, 


The Balſam of Saturn is a ſolution of Salt of 
Saturn made in Oil of Tarpentine, 

Put eight ounces of Salt of Saturn powdered in- 
to a Matraſs, and pour upon it Spirit of Turpen- 
zine, four fingers above it, place the Matraſs in a 
{mall Sand heat digeſting for a day, you'l have a 
red TinCture ; decant the Liquor and pour more 
Spirit of Txrpentinze on the Matter that remains 
in the bottom of the Matraſs, leave it in digeſtion 
as before, then ſeparate again the Liquor which 


at 
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at the bottom nothing but a little Matter, that you 
may Revive into Lead ina Crucible. Pour your 
diſlolutions into a Glaſs-Retort, place it in Sand, 
and fitting to it a Receiver, diſtil over a gentle 
fire about two thirds of the Liquor, which will be 
Spirit of 7zrpextine : quench the fire, and when 
the Retort is cold pour that which is in it into a 
Viol, and keep it for uſe. This is the Balſam of 
Saturn, excellent for cleanſing and cicatrizing of 
Ulcers. You may touch - Chancres - with it; 
though they be never ſo bad, for it mightily reſiſts 
putrefaction. 


Remarks, 


The Spirit of Turpentine, to ſpeak properly, 
is an exalted Oil. It diſſolves Lead, and eaſily 
unites with it, becauſe it is very ſulphureous. 

If you ſhould {till perſiſt in putting new Spirit of 
Turpentine on the remaining matter, all the Salt 
of Saturn would at laſt diſſolve. 

Some do uſe to diſtil away all the Liquor, and 
keep that for Oil which comes forth laſt. But 
it is a great deal better to follow my deſcription ; 
for when all the Liquor is diſtilled, there -w/ll 
hardly have rifen any Particle of Satwrn, and 
therefore it cannot be ſo good. 


Buruing Spirit of Saturn, 


Spirit of Saturn is an inflammable liquor which 
is drawn from Salt of Saturn. 


Fill 
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Fill two thirds of an earthen Retort, or a glaſs 
one luted, with Salt of Saturn; place it in a 
Furnace over a very gentle fire, both for gently 
heating the Retort, and driving out a Phlegma- 
tick Water ;z continue this degree of Fire, until 
the drops begin to have ſome taſte, then fit to the 
Retort a large Recipient, lute well the junctures; 
and encreaſe the fire by degrees, a Spirit will 
comeforth that will fill the Recipient with Clouds. 
When nothing more will come, let the Veſſels 
cool, and having unjuted them, pour what you 
find in the Recipient into a Glaſs-Cucurbite, and 
retifie in a very gentle Sand-fire about half the 
Liquor, which will be the inflammable Spirit of + 
Saturn, burning like Spirit of Wine, and of a 
ſowr taſte. 

This Spirit 1s very good to reſiſt putrefaction 
of humours : Ir 1s alfo given in the Hypochons 
driack Melancholy from eight unto ſixteen drop: 
in Broth, or ſome Liquor peculiar to the Diſeaſe, 
and the uſe of it is continued every Morning for 
a Fortnight. 

The other moyety of the Iiquor that remains 
in the Alembick, 1s called improperly Oil of Sa- 
turn; it 18 good to cleanſe the eyes of horſes. 
Af you take out the blackiſh matter that remains 
In the Retort, and put it in a Crucible upon burn- 
ing Coals, it will reafſume the form of Lead. 


r—_— 


Remarks. 


You muſt remember not to fill above two thirds 


of the Retort with the Salt, and to joyn a Res 
3 celver 
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ceiver large enough, becauſe theſe Volatile Spi- 
rits flying out with violence might be apt to 
break the Veſſels, if they had not room to play 
In. 

If you uſe ſix ounces of Salt of Saturn in your 
Diſtillation, you'l draw an-Ounce and fix drachms 
of liquor, and there will remain in the Retort 
ſix ounces and fix drachms of a blackiſh and yel- 
low matter; and if you put this matter into a 
Crucible, ſetting it in the fire, *twill melt, and 
you?l regain four ounces of Lead, and- half an 
ounce, or it may be ſix drachms of a yellow earth 
coloured like Litharge of Gold. | 

It is evident from this Operation that an ounce 
and fix drachms of the more Acid parts of Yine- 
garare ſufficient to impregnate four ounces and 
two drachms of Lead, to reduce it into Salt 3 but 
the ſtrangeſt thing that happens toit, is the great 
change that acids do giveit, inſomuch that it is 
not to be known again in the leaſt, : 

The Augmentation that the Lead in the Retort 
does-here receive, is as evident as may be ; for ſix 
drachms are taken out of it at laſt, more than 
were put in of Salt of Saturn, beſides an ounce 
and f1x drachms of liquor that were drawn out, 
So that we muſt neceſſarily conclude, that the 
four ounces and two drachms of Lead are en- 
creaſed two ounces and an half. 

It is probable enough that the more rarified the 
Lead becomes, the more capable it will be of ig- 
neous particles ; for although the Salt of Saturs 
is not ſuffer*d to remain long in the fire, yet the 
Lead encreaſes apace. ' Poſlibly it may be, that as 
faſt as the acids go out of it, igneous bodies enter 
in 
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in their place, and open likewiſe the Pores of Lead 
by their nimble motion; but theſe Pores muſt 
needs be ſo diſpoſed as to ſhut again like valyules, 
and hinder the return back of thoſe fiery parts. 
When this Calx is Calcined inan open fire in a 
Crucible, without ſtirring it, the parts of Lead 
cloſe together and expel the fiery particles, ſo thar 
the Lead revives as it was before, and recovers 


its Natural gravity. 


The matter. when ſhut up in the Retort would 
never be able to revive, let the fire be made never 
ſo ſtrong, becauſe the igneous particles would 
have no liberty to get out. | 

The Telow earth that's found in the Crxcible + 
ſeems to be of a Golden colour, it is a terreſtrious 
and bituminous impurity that the Lead is puriſied 
from. There ſhould be indeed but two drachms 
of it, becauſe four ounces of Lead are recovered, 
wherefore 'the Azgmentation mult needs be from 
the fiery parts that remained in it as in a Calx,. 

Spirit of Saturn becomes inflammable from its 
containing in it ſome ſpirit of Wine, that remains 
ſill involved in the Vinegar, and was carried 
away with the acids into the Pores of Lead, when 
the Salt of Saturn was made; for if you quicken 
the Fire to diſtil this Salt, the acids break in 
pieces, and leave the Spirit of Wine at liberty, 
-—— pr that the Spirit of Saturn hath no acid 
taite. 

The matter that remains in the Retort after 
the Operation may be eaſily revived into Lead, 
as being deprived of the acids which gave it the 
form of Salt. 


I 3 The 
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The Salt of Saturn may be likewiſe revived 
into Lead by mixing it with an Alkali Salt meJted 
ina Crucible with a good hre, becauſe this laſt Salt 
deſtroys the acids that kept the Lead. thys diſ- 
gviſed ; but you muſt obſerve that, it will flame 
before it revives, by reaſon of the Spirit of Wine 
that I ſaid was included in: the diſſolution of Ces 
rufſe made by Vinegar. 


CHASE VI: 
Of C opper. 


Cor is a Metal that, abounds in Vitriol and 
Sulphur : it is called Feaps, becauſe.thjs Pla- 
zee was thought to govern. particularly, ..and 
_ beſtowits Eons upon jt; and for this. reaſon 
there hath been attributed 'unto [ the Virtue o 
encreaſing ſeed, and curing.the diſeaſes of thaſe 
parts that ſerve for Generatlon....... * ,. _.- 
But. becauſe Copper :contains / In it a: Corrpſepe 
quality, I would adviſe A 
' Copper takes. Rult very. calily, tor if; you; leave 
but a drop of Water. ſome hours upon a piece 
of it, it nzakes.a Ferdegreeſe. Have a.care of 
drinking weter, that Nay 41n Copper vellels, for 
jt always Giffolves lome portion: of it, .which pp- 


pears caſily from the talte it leaves iu it. 


It 
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It will not be altogether amiſs to make mention 
here of an effect that is no leſs ſtrange than uſual. 
*Tis that Water or any other liquor that's heated 
or boil'd in a Copper veſſel for a whole day toge- 
ther, ſavours not at all,or not ſo much of the Copper, 
provided that it be not removed off the fire all that 
time, as other water warm'd in alike veſſel, and 
put from the fire but an hour ; for whereas water 
alone can diſſolve ſomething of the Copper, it 
would ſeem that being aided with the heat of fire, 
it ſhould partake of its nature the more. Now 
in my opinion this is the moſt rational explica- 
tion that can be given of this matter. 

Every body may perceive that when the water 
begins to heat in a Copper veſſel, that*s ſet over 


| the. fire, little Atoms do riſe at bottom like the 


ſtirring of a powder, and theſe Atoms do cncreaſe 
according as the water receives more heat, ſo that 
at length they make it boil on high ; theſe little 
Atoms can have no other cauſe than the fiery par- 
zcles, which paſling through the veſſel, do drive 
the water upwards apace, and rarifie its parts 3 
for this reaſon it is that the water is not able to 
diſſolve any of the Copper, for being continually 
raiſed upwards, it can make no impreſſion upon 
the bottom of the veſle]. 

Perhaps ſome will tell me, that the liquor might 
take the impreſſion of the Copper, at the ſides of 
the! Baſon; but ir is eaſic to imagine that 
though there don't paſs through the ſides ſo ma- 
ny fiery particles as do at the bottom, there do 

ſs nevertheleſs enough to hinder the liquor 
rom ſticking to or diſſolving any particles of the 


veſſel. 
I 4 But 
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But now on the contrary the veſſel being re- 
mov*d from off the fire, and the motion of the 
Igneous particles being quite ceaſed, the liquor 
partakes eaſily of the Copper, and ſo much the 
more'eaſily as the fire has rarified the metal, and 
rendred it more proper for diſſolution. 

Every thing ſeems to confirm this Opinion, 
for if any liquor is put to boil over a ſtrong fire 
in a Copper veſlel, it will not impregnate in the 
leaſt, bur if you place it upon a ſmall fire, and 
leave it ſo for ſome time, then becauſe there will 
not paſs enough fiery particles, to cover all the 
ſurface of the veſlel, and raiſe up the liquor, 
it will take ſome taſte of the Copper ; but this taſte 
will not be ſo ſtrong as if you had left it the ſame 
length of time in ſuch a veſlel off the fire, after 
it had been warm'd. 

Liquors that are full of Salts do take the im- 
preſſion of Copper much more eaſily. than thoſe 
that are not, Thus Confe#ioners do obſerve 
what I have mentioned ; for though they boil 
their Confeitions in veſſels of Copper for a conſider- 
able time, they find them taſte nothing of the 
Copper, but they know that if they ſhould leave 
them but half an hour in the veſſel taken off the 
fire, they would be tainted with a moſt loathſom 
Copper talte. | 

We may learn from this Diſcourſe, not to uſe 
a Copper veſſel, when we havea mind to boil or 
heat a liquor gently, and when we do think fit 
to uſe it, to be ſure to keep a good brisk fire un- 
derneath, and not to let what we have boil'd, 
cool afterwards jn a yeſlel of this nature. 


Another 
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Another difficulty does here offer it ſelf on this 
ſubject, and it is ro know why a Kerrle that has 
been taken off the fire, is not ſo hot at botrom as 
at the fides, ſo that as ſoon as its removed from 
off the fire, one may touch it at bottom without 
' burning ones finger, which can't be done at the 
ſides without preſent fcalding. 

The reaſon of which is, that the fiery particles 
tending upwards through the bottom of the kerele, 
which 1s flat, in a direct line, don't make any ſtop 
in paſſing through, having but a little diſtance to 
conquer before they come into the liquor ; but 
thoſ: that riſe on the ſides, figding a longer ſpace 
to make upon the ketrle, do many of them ſtop in 
the Pores of the Copper. 

It is not the ſame thing in veſſels that are made 
in another form, whoſe bottom is Globular, becauſe 
the fiery particles riſing up in an indirect line, 
do find more to do to paſs through it, than in a 
= —_ and ſo by conſequence more of them 

o ſtop. | 

But it is objected, that if igneous bodies do 
paſs through the bottom of the kerele without any 
ſtop, they would not be able to heat it any more 
when it is empty than when it is filled with water ; 
nevertheleſs it is plain, that when an empty 
veſlel is ſet over the fire, the bottom does hear 
and grow red-hot,eſpecially if left ſo a good while. 

I anſwer to this, that when the kettle which 
was ſet in a great fre is full of liquor, the fiery 
parts having paſſed through the botrom in a ſtrait 
line, as I faid, are in a manner abſorbed by the 
liquor, and have no more ſtrength or aQion left 
to reflect again upon the bottom of the veſſel, 
and 
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nd ſo to heat it ; but now when it is empty, the 
_ parts.whbich paſs through che bottom, finding 
nothing to; drown them and check their motion, 
many of them do return þack.upon the bottom, 
and that way heat it ſo much as they do. * 

And the fame reaſon, hokds, why an empty Tz 
or Leaden veſſel being ſet in the fire does quickly 
melt, but when: filled, with liquor they will not 
melt, make what fireunder them you pleaſe; for 
the fiery parts finding nothing thar is able to hin- 
der. their afivity in an empty veſſel, do paſs to 
and frothrough its. pores often.enough to melt it. 
But theſe ſame fiery parts finding moiſture to -cn- 
gage them in a full veſſel, they cannot return upon 
the bottom ſo as to melt it, _ .- | ? 

Copper does not melt {o: eafily:as many other 
matters, becauſe. it. contains more terreſtrious 
arts than thoſe others. 


. Brafs, or Tellow Copper is 3 mixture of Lapis Ca» 
Laminarts and Copper, and.veſlels that are made. of 
it give leſs impreſſion to liquors than the others. 


Calcination of Copper. 


,. To Calcipe Capper, is tq purifie it from its more 
Volatile parts, by: the means of common Sulphur 
and fire, in order to render it the-more compact. 
;-Stratifie plates of Copper with powder?d Sulphur 
in. a large Crucible, cover . the Crucible with a 
Gorer that hatha hole in-the middle, to give the 

apours vent, Place your Crucible in a Wind- 
furnace, and light a very ſtrong fire about ir, 
until there riſe a9 more yapours ; then draw, off 
your 
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your Plates as they. are hot, and feparate them, 


this is the e/£s uſtumr that is uſed in outward re- 
Medies.to deterge, 


Remarks, 


In the making of this ſtratification we begin with 
a bed of Sulphur, and lay over it a bed of Copper- 
plates, then another bed af - Sulphur, and another 
of Plates. We continue to-do fo till the Crucible 
is quits full ; but os mult be ſure, to let the firſt 
and laſt bed be of Sulphur. This Galcigation is thys 
performed, that the common Sylphur by its.buxg- , 
Ing may cleanſe phe, Copper of its ſuperficial Sul- 
phur ; . but it; will be,,mych better punked by the 
iollowipg Operation. | 


Purification of Copper. 


 Fhis ſecond” Purification of Copper is to render 
it fair to the eye, and of a high cplour. 

Take. what: quantity you pleaſe of Calcized 
Copper, heat it xed-hot-in a Crucible placed among 
burning coals, and caſt it red-hot into  # Pots 
wherein you ſhall have put enough Oil of Linſeed 
to ſwim above it four fingers; cover the Pot pre- 
ſently, for otherwiſe the Oil would take fire, let 
the Copper ſteep, till the Oil is grown pretty cool, 
ſeparate it, and put It to heat again inthe Cruci- 
ble, then caſt ic into..Oil of Linſeed ; continue te 
made it xed-hot,and quench it in the Qil nine ſeye- 
fal times, You mult-change your Qil every third 
time ; 
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time; and you®l have a Copper well purified, and 
of its former colour. If you Calcine it once again, 
to conſume the Oil, and powder it, you'l have a 
Crocus of Copper, that is deterſive and good to eat 
the proud fleſh of Wounds and Ulcers. 


Vitriol of Gopper or Venus, 


This Operation is a Copper opened, and trans- 
formed into a Vitriol by Spirit of Niter. ' 

Difſolve two ounces of Copper cut into little 
pieces in five or fix ounces of Sprrit of Niter, pour 
the difſolution into a Glaſs-Cncurbite, and evapo- 
rate in Sand about the fourth part of the Liquor ; 
put that which remains into a Cellar, or ſome 
other cool place, and let it lye there fiveor fix 
Hours, you'l find Blue Cryſtals, ſeparate them, 
and continue to. evaporate andcryſtallize, till you 
have drawn them all; dry theſe Cryſtals, and 
keep them in a Viol well ſtopt. 
- They are Cauſtick, and are-uſed to conſume 
ſuperftuons or proud fleſh. 

If you leave theſe Cryſtals in a Pan uncover'd, 
they will turn intoliquor, that may ſerve for the 
ſame uſe. | 


Remarks. 


You muſt put the Copper into a large body, 
placed within the Chimney, and pour to it by little 
and little the Spirit of Nter, there does preſently 
riſe a great efferyeſcency, and a red cloud from 
> Bf It, 
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it, which would be very miſchievous to the breaſt, 
if it were not avoided. Then the veſſel grows ſo 
hot that a man cannot keep his hand upon it, and 
the heat *continues until the ſolution be fini- 
ſhed, for then the liquor clears up, and becomes 
of a fair blue colour. 

The great efferveſcency that happens, does pro- 
ceed from the ſutable Pores of Copper to the 
edges of Spirit of Niter, ſo that they can make 
their entrance and joſtles with a good force ; for 
when theſe edges, which did before ſwim with 
all liberty in a liquid, do find their motion checkt 
in the body of the metal, they do ſtrive todiſen= 
gage themſelves, and do thereby ſeparate the . 
parts of the Copper. It is this violent ſeparation 
which cauſes the ebullition and heat ; for the acid 
edges ſtriking ſtrongly againſt the ſolid parts of 
Copper, do cauſe a great agitation in the liquor, 
and by that means do excite a heat, much after 
the manner as when two ſolid bodies are beaten 
againſt one another violently, they grow ſo hot 
as even to ſtrike fire. 

The red cloud is derived from the Spirit of Ns- 
zer, which upon rarefaCtion does always acquire 
that ſame colour. 

When the Copper is but half diſſolved, it is green 
but when it is all diſſolved, it aſſumes a ble colour; 
if you will ſeparate the acids again from the Cop- 
per diſſolved, and reunite the parts by the help of 
fire, it recovers Its red colour. 

After that the acids have divided the parts of 
Copper as much as they are able, they ſtick faſt to 
them, and ſuſpend them in the liquor. Some 
part of the liquor is eyaporated, that the reſt 
may 
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may cryſtallize the more-calily. That which flies 
away-in time of the ſolution, is the morephlegma- 
tick part. | 

- | Vitriol of Copper is nothing but the acids of Spi- 
rit .of Nutey incorporated in the Copper ; and It is 
theſe Spirits that cauſe all the-Corrolion ; for they 
are like ſo many little knives faſtned tothe Body 
of the Copper, which do tear and gnaw the fleſh 
of which they are applied. This Y:tr#ol diflolves 
Into Liquor, -becauſe the ' Copper having large 
Pores, the moiſture doth eaſily inſinuate into them. 


Other Cryſtals of Venus, 


Theſe Cryſtals of YVenws are the acid part of the 
FYinegar incorporated into Copper. - 

Take what quantity you pleaſe of YVerdegreaſe 
in powder, putiit into alarge Matraſs, and pour 
upon it diftilled Vinegar four fingers above it. 
Place the Matraſs in Digeſtion in hot Sand, and 
let it lye ſo three days ſtirring it ever now and 
then, the Vinegar will acquire a blue colour ; 
ſeparate by Inclination the liquor that ſwims 
upon the. Copper, and pour new diftilted Vinegar 
uponthe matter, teave it In Digeftion for three 
days as befote, decant the Liquot, and continue 
£0 pur other: diftHled Vinegar on the matter, un- 
til three fanrths of the Y? erdepreaſe or thereabouts 
be diſſolved, and there remains nothing but ater- 
xeſtrious matter, Then Filtrate all theſe Im- 
Pregnations, and evaporate twothirds of the mol- 
{1bure in a'Glaſs Body'in Sand ; put the Veſſel into 
a Celler, and :leeve it there -without ſtirring it 


four 
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four or five days : little Cry/tals will appear, ſe- 
parate by Inclination the Liquor, and gather them 
up ; conſume again about the third part of the 
moiſture, and put it a cryſtallizing as before ; 
continue theſe Evaporations and Cryitallizations, 
till you have got all your Cryſtals, dry them, and 
keep them for the following Operation. 


Remarks. 


You had better uſe Yerdegreaſe than crude Cop- 
per in this Operation, becauſe it is more open,and 
diſpoſed for ſolution by the acids of Vinegar ; for * 
Verdegreaſe is nothing but a Copper opened, and 
reduced to a ruſt by the fermenting ſpirits of Tar- 
tar. | 

For the making of Yerdegreaſe, Plates of Copper 
are ſtratified with the husks of Grapes pretied, 
They are left ſo for ſome time, and part of theſe 
Plates is turned into Yerdegreaſe, which is ſcraped 
off with a Knife ; then theſe ſame Plates are ftra- 
tified again with preſſed Grapes, : and are penetra- 
ted as before, and more Yerdegreaſe made. This 
ſtratification is continued until-the whole is turned 
into Ferdegreaſe. You muſt obſerve that Yerde* 
greaſe is better made.in Languedock, and Provence 
than other places, beceaule in thoſe Countries the 
Grapes do yield more Tartar, and conſequently 
do abound in theſe fermenting Spirits, which do 
penetrate the Copper. | 

The Cryſtals of Venus are nothing but Copper diſ- 
ſolved, and afterwards coagulated with the acids 
of Vinegar, that incorporate with it, and form a 
kind of Y7itriol. Spirit 
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Spirit of Venms. 


Put what quantity you pleaſe of the Cryſtals of 
Venus prepared with diſtilPd Vinegar, as I ſhewed 
before, into a Glaſs Retort, whoſe third part 
remains empty. Place your Retort in Sand, and 
Fitting to it a IJarge Receiver, and Luting well 
the junCtures, give a ſmall Fire at firſt, to drive 
out alittle inſipid Phlegm ; this Phlegm will be 
followed by a Volatile Spirit, Then augment 
the Fire by degrees, and the Receiver will fill 
with white Clouds. Towards the latter end 
kindle coals round, about the Retort, that the 
laſt Spirits may- come forth, for they are the 
ſtrongeſt. When you ſee the clouds diſappear, 
and the Recipient grow cool, put out the Fire : 
unlute the junCtures, and pour all that which is 
in the Recipient into a Glaſs Body to diſtil it 
in Sand until it isdry. This is the reCtified Spi- 
rit of Venus. 

.This Remedy is uſed againſt the Epilepſic, the 
Palfie, the Apoplexie, and other Diſeaſes of the 
Head. - Seyen or Eight drops of it are given in 
a convenient Vehicle : many do uſe it to diſſolve 
Pearl, Coral, and ſuch like ſubſtances. 

'The black Maſs that remains in the Retort may 
be revived into Copper, if put ina Crucible in 
a Fire of Fvſion, with a little Salt-peter, or Tar- 
tar. 


Remarks 
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Remarks. 


The Acid is drawn from the Copper by fire witlh- 
out breaking its points ; for Spirit of Yenw is can- 
ſiderably ſharp, which happens not in other Me- 
tals, The reaſon that may be giyen of it is, that 
Copper, which is very full of Sulphor, doth bar 
barely touch upon the Acids by its fatnous parts. 
So that when theſe points are ſtirred by the vio- 
Jence of fire, they come forth whole, becauſe 
they do not meet with reſiſtance of a body hard 
enough to break them in pieces. They do alſs - 
draw along with them, ſome of the moſt Volatile 
parts -4 Copper, with which they are inſeparably 
united. 

It hath beer! thought that this Spirit wy 
poured upon Coral and Pearl, was able to dil- 
folve them without loſing any thing of its force ; 
' ſo that when you would uſe the Liens Spltit, it 
would corrode the Matters as before. Bur Egpe- 
tience doth not confirm it ; it is true the diſſolvent 

comes from the Coral with a great deal of ſharp- 
neſs, but it hath loſt the Acidity which was the 
principal Menſtruum; and if there remains any 
_tharpneſs, it proceeds from the Ie | 

If you uſe a pound of Cryſtals of Yer in this 
diſtillation, you*t draw half a pound of liquor, 
and the matter which remains in the Retort will by 
- Juſt the fame quanrity. 
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CHAP. -YIL 
Of Iron. 


[| Ron is called 4ars from the Planet of that name, 
whoſe Influence itis thought to receive; it is 
a very Porous Metal compounded of a Vitriolick 
Salt, Sulphur, and Earth, il] digeſted together ; 
wherefore the diſſolution of its parts is very eaſily 
performed. 

Tron is found in many ines in Europe, in form 
of a Stone or —_— which much reſembles 
the Loadſtone, but this laſt is more heavy and 
brittle than /rovn. The Loadſtore is alſo found 
In Mines of. Iron, and may be reduced into 1rox by 
a ſtrong fire. Jron for its part does eaſily acquire 
the virtue of the Loadſtone, as every body 
knows, ſo that theſe bodies do ſeem to differ only 
in the figure of their Pores, as has been very well 
obſerved by our modern Philoſophers. 

Tron in the ſtone is meltedin large Furnaces made 
on purpole, both to purifie it -from ſome earth, 
and to bring it into the Form we deſire. Having | 
continued 3k time in Faſion, it Yitrifies as It 
were, and much reſembles an Enamel of ſeveral 
colours; and it enters.indeed into the compoſition 
of ordinary Enamels, with Lead, Tinn, Antimony, 
Sand, the Saphire, the Stone of Perigord, ( a Pro- 
vince in France) Gravelled aſbes, and the aſhes of 
a Plant called K alt. 

WED It 
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It is turned into Steel by means of Horns or 
Nails of Animals, with which it is ſtratified, and 
ſo Calcined. Theſe matters containing a great 
dezl of Volatile Salt which is an Alkalz, do kill 
or deſtroy the Acids of the Tron, that kept its 
Pores open, and do render it more compa. Be- 
ſides the Fire carries off many of the more Volatile 
and Soluble parts of Iron, whence it comes to paſs, 
that Sreel will remain longer without ruſting than 
Tron. 

Steel is to be preferred before Tron for the ma- 
king of Veenſuls;, but for Remedies, Iron is the bet» 
ter beyond compariſon. I ſhall give you the rea- 
ſons for what I ſay in the following Operations. 

Although Mars does contain an Acid Vitriolick * 
Salr, yet it ceafes not the being an Alkglz, for it 
ferments with Acids, and no body needs wonder 
at this effeft, when they conſider theres is more 


Earth than Sale in this etal, and this Earth con- 


taining this Salt within it, retains Pores ſufficient 
to receive the Points of Acids when thrown upon 
it,and fo does the office of an Alkals; for as I have 
faid ſpeaking of the Principles, it is ſufficient for 
a body to be called an Alkalz, if it has its Pores 
fo diſpoſed as that the Acids may be able through 
their motion violently to ſeparate whatſoever 
ſtands in their way. | | 

Mars is almoſt always Aftringent by Stool, by 
reaſon of its Terreſtrious parts, and Aperitive 
by Urine, not only by reafon of its piercing Salts 
bur alſo becauſe when the boty is bound, the hu-- 
Midities do more eaſily filter by way of Vrize. 


K 2 Opening 


 — 
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Opening Saffron of Mars. 


This Preparation is only a Ruſt of 1roz con- 
tracted in the Dew. 

Waſh well ſeveral Tron Plates, and expoſe them 
to the Dew for a good while, they will ruſt, and 


you muſt gather up this ruſt. Ser the ſame Plates | 


again to receive the Dew, and gather the Ruſt as 
before. Continue to do ſo till you have gotten 
enough. 

This Ruſt is really better than all the Prepara- 
tions of ror that are called Crocus. It is excel- 
lent for Obſtructions of the Liver, Pancreas, 
Spleen, and Meſentery. 


It is uſed very ſucceſsfully for the Green-Sick- | 


neſs, ſtopping of the Terms, Dropſies, and other 
Diſeaſes that proceed from Oppilations. The 
Doſe is from two grains unto two Scruples in Lo- 
Zenges or Pills. Many do give Mars with Pur- 
oatives, which is a zood Practice. 


Remarks. 


The Chymiſts have called Calcin'd Steel Crocw, 


by reaſon'of its'red colour ; and they have given | 


this name to many other Preparations for the ſame 
reaſon. 
Though Steel hath been always uſed in the Chy- 
mical Preparations that are uſed in Phyfick, and 
is preferred before Iron for the Cure of Diſeaſes; 
It 15 certain neyertheleſs that ro7 is fitter for that 


intent 
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intent than Steel, becauſc it is more Soluble ; for 
if the action of ron proceeds from nothing bur its 


- Salt, ( as there 1s no reaſon to doubr, ) the Salt 


of Troz muſt be much more eaſily ſeparated in the 
ſtomach than that of Steel, becauſe as I have ſhewn 
before, the Pores of Stee/are more cloſe than thoſe. 
of Tron, and therefore this muſt have quicker ef- 


| fects; beſides that Steel! being harder ro be diſ- 


ſolved doth ſometimes paſs away with the excre- ' 
ments, without beſtowing any impreſſion on the 
Chyle, Thereaſon that hath induced People to 
believe that Steel is better for uſe than Jron, was 
its. being thought to be deprived of many impuri- 
ties by Calcination, but that which is called Im-. * 
parity '1s the more open part of the ron, and 
conſequently the more wholeſome. 

This Preparation of the Saffroz of Mars is out 
of the common road, and longer a doing than the 
others ; but it is the beſt of all that ever were in- 
vented. The Dew is impregnated with a Diſ- 
ſolvent that opens very much the Bores. of Iron, 
and incorporating with it renders it more ative 
and ſoluble than it was before. 

Iren doth open Obſtructions by its ſale, which 
being aſſiſted with the ſolid parts of the Meral, 
penetrates further than other Salts. But you muſt 
always purge and moiſten the Perſon you give it 
to with broths before you preſume to give it, be- 
cauſe if it ſhould find the paſſages of the ſmall Veſ- 
ſels filled and obſtruted with groſs matters, it 
ſtops and ſometimes cauſes Inflammatipns that 
create pains like to thoſe of the Colick. 

. Many douſethe filings of Steel without any Pre- 
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Fron doth frequently open Obſtructions by abe 
{orbiog, as an Alkali, the Acid that fomented 
chem.” - hs | Hee 

Seeing that ſome perſons have indeavoured to 
contradict the Remarks I have made upon the Ef- 


fets of Mars, and - particularly concerning the: 


preference 1 have given Iron to Steel for Phyſical 
uſes, I have thought it, not convenient to end this 
Chapter, before l have laid down and Anſwered 
their -Objeftions, | 

+ Firft then they ſay, that hecauſe the different 
ſubſtances of ſars cannot be ſeparated, as thoſe 
of Animals and Vegetables can, It is in vain that an 
Aperitive virtue is attributed to its Sale. 

© Anſwer, | grant, all the ſubſtancegof Mars can't 
be ſeparated fo eafily as thoſe of Animals and Ve- 
getables 3. but becauſe we find Salts. to be Aperitove, 
and commonly Remedies that are fo, are full of 
Seitz, ard that water in which r#/# of [ron has 
ſteeped for {ome time, is proper to open by way 
of. 2rine, it ſeems to me rational enough to at- 
tribtite this effet of Aars principally to its Salr; 
for if the water has carried off any taſte or pene- 
rating quality from ron, there's nothing at all 
in; farsthat is able to contribute ſuch a virtue to 
it, beſides the Salt therein diſſolved. 

- Secondly, they ſay, the Earth and Salt of Mars 
being unitedard in a manner become 5nſeparable, 
cannot act but” by conſent of both, and receive to- 
gethet joyntly the good or bad impreſſions, that 


may happen tothem. ' 
' 1 Anſwer, there's no reaſon tothink the Sale of 
Hers abſolutely inſeparable from the Earth, for 
the water in which this Metal has ſteeped or boiled, 
2062 Cath | after 
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after Filtration does contain a Yitriolick taſte, and 
Aperitive quality. Nowat is the effect of Salt to 
diſſolve imperceptibly in Water and drive by 
Urzne, as | have ſaid; but if any body would rake 
the pains to ſteep and boil gently the rſt of [ron 
a good while in water, then Fulter it, and Evapo- 
rate the liquor over a ſmall fire to a Pellicle, he?l 
by Cryſtalization or by an entire evaporation of the 
humidity, gain a ſmall quantity of Salt ; and it is 
probable enough that there was much more in the 
water, as may be collected from the ſtrong taſte 
it had of Afars, but it. being ſomething of a Yola- 
#4e nature, it fum'd away in the Evaporation. I do 
not ſay nevertheleſs, that the cloſe connexion of - 
Earth with the Salt of Mars is altogether unuſeful 


for this effeft; on the contrary, I do conceive 


that this Earth rendring the Salt more heavy than 
otherwiſe it would be, does help ro drive it for- 
wards, and cauſes the ars ſometimes to pene- 
trate as much by its gravity as by its Salt ;, but we 
muſt attribute the principal virtue to the Vehicle 
which is Salt, ſince without that, the Earth would 
be a dead matter, and would have no more action 
than other Earths bereaved of their Salts. 

Thirdly, They ſay that in all probability Mars 
does act only according to the preparations which * 
the different juices it meets with in the ſtomach do 
make ; for theſe acid juices not failing to encoun- 
ter with, and to diſſolve it, there reſults from this 
diſſolution a liberty to the parts of the body on 
which theſe juices did aCt, and conſequently their 
reſtauration a-new. 

Lam willing to believe that ſometimes Mars may 
aCt in the body like an Akzal;, by abſorbing and 
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ſweerning the acid humour which it meets with, 
as it does abſorb and ſweeten the acid liquors 
which axe poured upan it; bur it muſt not be con- 
cluded from hence, that jts Aperitive faculty does 
2Iways conſiſt in this efte(t, becauſe as I before 
hinted, the water in which Aars has been put to 
boil, is Aperitive, and yet there is no Alkali in 
it 30 ſweeten the acids of the body, when it is 
drunk, | #148 
Feurthly, They object, that we muſt nat think 
the hardneſs of the parts of Steel above [ron, whoſe 


for all ſorts of Preparations, ſeeing Spirit of Vi- 
mts and many other acids are found tg diſſolve 
with the ſame eaſe both Iron and Steel,  -— 

TI Anſwer, that if Corroſive fpirits do diſſolve 


whereas a ſmaller gyaptity of them can operate 
upon J1ron.than. Steel, a better effect does thence 
— 

Fifthly, ?Tis objefted that the ſolidity of Steel 
may be an advantageous circumſtance to it, for 
the better fixing the diſſolving Juices that are in 
the ſtomach, and that, for Jſerals the pure are to 
be choſen before thole that are not ſo. 

, [IT aAnfſwer, thatinſtead of the ſolidity of Steels 
being helpful to the ſtomach, it is certainly of 
great prejudice to it, as well as to thoſe other 
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Wherefore it paſſes away by Stool, 'without any 


Pores are more open, does render it leſs proper 


Steel, they can "diſſolve 1-0» more eaſily ; and 
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good effect, as ir often happens: But now if a 
little of this Sree does happen to paſs along with 
the Chyle, it cather cauſes than takes away Ob- 
fruttions, for by infinuating into ſmall veſſels, it 
ſtops in the narrow paſſages, and cauſes grievous 
ains. 

l For what is ſaid concerning the Parity of Me- 
tals, it isof great uſe to Tradeſmen, for they by 
Purifying metals from their more rarified and 
Volatile parts, do make them the leſs Porous, and 
ſo the leſs liable to ſuffer prejudice from Air or 
time. Thus Steel is much fitter for Utenſils than 
Tron, becauſe its Pores. are cloſer laid together, 
and it takes not ruſt ſoſoon as Tron; but in Reme- + 
dies it is not the ſame thing, for thoſe Metals that 
are more rarified, and are more eaſily diſſolved 
in the Body, are ſuch as we find beſt effects from, 
for the reaſon I have given. So that what Wark- 
men call Purity, is often but an impurity in Remedies. 
 Sixthly, They ſay, that if one would hope to 
find a diſtinct Salt in fars, it would be more 
likely to find it in that which is Purified, than in 
the Feces which are ſeparated from ir, and which 
are indeed but the Imparities of Tron, that Steel is 
made of, ; 

I Anſwer, there would be ſome reaſon to think 
that Salt might be more eaſily found in Steel than 
Tron, if in the making of Steel, Tron were ſimply 
Calcined, without adding Nayls and Horns of 
Animals in the Calcination; for then it might be 
{aid that the Sz{phuy of Tron being in = evapo- 
rated, its ſalt would be the more Soluble: but we 
muſt conſider that the Yolarile falts which come 
from theſe parts of Animals, being piercing Al- 
"hs | kalt's, 
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kat?s, do deſtroy the acid ſalts of Tron, and do 
thereby render the Srzeel more compact, and unfit 
to take r#ſ#, becauſe the ſales whioh by their mo+ 
tion did rarifie the metal, are fixed, and as it were 
mortified, and have not the capacity of aCting as 
they did. This is the reaſon why a plate of Steel 
that has infuſed in Water will not give fo great 
Impreſſion to it, as a plate of roz Calcined, of 
the ſame weight, infuſing the ſame time, will do. 

Another thing remarkable in the Calcination of 
Tron to turn it into Steel, is, that it is thereby de- 
prived of its more Yolatile ſalt, which ſhould have 
molt effe& with it, in hopes to free it from Impu- 
rities,. and that which is called the Scorzes, is the 
better partof 7roz that has been rarified by its ſalt. 
Thus for the ſame reaſon that ſome are pleaſed to 
call the r«f of 7ror its droſs, the whole metal-may 
deſerve the ſame appellation, all of it being capa- 
ble of ruſting, if it be but laid in the open air. 

y 


Another Aperitive Saffron of Mars. 


This Preparation is the f/ings of Tron turned 
into 7%} in the Rain. 

Put the filings of Tron into an earthen Pot un- 
glazed, and expoſe it to the Rain until it turns 
into a Paſte. Then ſet ita drying in the ſhade, 
and it will ruſt ; powder it, and expoſe it to the 
Rain again as before, and ſo let it rt ; continue 
' to rehumeQare, and ruft this matter for twelve 
ſeveral times. Then powdering it very fine keep 
it for uſe. You may wet it with the water of Ho- 
ney inſtead of Rain. . 

T his 
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) This Crocus hath the ſame virtues as the other, 

; | andis given inthe fame Doſe. I cannot butpre- 

| fer that which 1 defcribed before, becauſe I con- 
ceive it to be more open than this. ' 


Another Opening Saffron of Mars. 


{ This Preparation is only the filzngs of Iron Cal- 

cined with Sulphur. | 
Take equal quantities of the filings of Steel, 

and Szlphur powdered; Mix them together, and 
make them into a Paſte with water ;z put this Paſte 
into an earthen Pan, and leave it a fermenting - 
four or five hours, after which put the Pan over a 
good fire, and ſtir the matter with an Iron Spatu- 
la, it will flame, and when the Sulphur is burnt, 
it will appear black z but continuing a good ſtrong 
fire, and ſtirring it about two hours, it wil! be of 
a very red colour, which declares to you the Ope- 
ration 1s ended. Let it cool, and this. Crocus may 
ſerve in the ſame Diſeafes as the former ; the Doſe 
s from fifteen Grains to a Drachm. 


Remarks, 


1 have thought good to deliver this Preparation 
for the convenience of ſuch who need a great 
quantity of Saffron of Mars, and who have not 
leaſure enough to make it according to the other 
deſcriptions, for it is ſooner Calcined, and is of a 
redder colour than any that are made with fire. 


A 
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A Paſte is made of the mixture, tothe end that 
the acidityof the Sulphur being diluted by Water 
may inſenſibly penetrate the Iron, and open it 
the better ; and it 1s very eaſie to obſerve this pe- 
netration, ſeeing that the matter does grow ſo 
hot of it ſelf, that a man can hardly endure his 
hand upon it. It is the ſame thing whether you 
make a ſmaller quantity, or make five and twenty 
or thirty pounds of this Preparation at a time, it 
flames, and half calcines before it is put upon the 
Fire, which cannot 'be explicated but by the vio- 
lent ation and frication of the acid part of the 
Sulphur againſt the ſolid body of this metal. 

This Operation may very well help us to ex- 
plicate after:'what manner the Sulphurs .do fer- 
ment in the earth when it happens to tremble, and 
fires do burſt forth, as does too often happen in 
many Countries, and among others at Mount 
Veſuvins, and Mount e/ftna ; for theſe Sulphurs 
mixing in Jroz Mines may penetrate*the- Metal, 
produce a: heat, and at laſt: take flame after the 
{ame manner as they do in the preſent Operation. 
And it will be 1n vain to object, that there is no 
 Airin the earth to help to fire the Sulphurs; for 
there are clefrs ſufficient in the earth to give en- 
trance unto Air. But if there were not enough, 
the fermentation which happens at the meeting 
of [ron and Brimftone may be able to raiſe the 
earth in ſomeplaces and to burſt it a-ſunder. 

The great heat of many Mineral waters may 
likewiſe eaſily be explicated by the means of theſe 
Subterranean Fires, and how they came to receive 
thoſe Sulphurs which we ſee are wont to be ſepa- 
rated on the ſides of the Bath, when the water is 
not diſturbed. It 
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It is becauſe thoſe waters do paſs immediately 
over, or elſe through the midſt of ſome of theſe 
burning earths, wherein they are heated as they 
paſs, and do imbibe the Sulphur. But when they 
are arrived to the place of the Baths, and have 
there a-while ſetled, this Sulphur being a fart 
body cannot ſo intimately mix with the water, 
but that it will ſeparzte to the ſides of the Bath. 

It may be alſo, that ſome Mineral waters do 
owe their heat to a natural Quick-lime they may 
meet withal in their paſſage through the bowels 
of the earth ; but this Quick-lime is only a ſtone 
calcined by the Subterranean Fires, of which I 
have ſpoken. And now to return to our Opera- . 
tiON» | 

You mult obſerve to make this Calcination ra- 
ther in an carthen Pan, than Pot or Crucible, and 
to ſtir it continually with a Spatxla, that the Sal- 
phur may exhale the more eaſily. I have ſometimes 
tried to do It in a Crucible, but the matter ſtill re- 
mained black, though I perſiſted in calcining and 


| ſtirring it for above twelve hours together. 


If you have uſed a Pound of Mars, you?l get at 
leaſt a pound and four ounces of Crecws, 'which 
proves, the acids of Sulphur,or ſome igneous bodies 
to incorporate in the pores of the /ron,and augment 
its weight, 

The red colour proceeds from Vitriol that 
Mars is full off, which being calcined grows red 
like Colcothar. 

Many other Preparations of Opening Saffron of 
Mars have been invented, but theſe three are 
ſufficient as being the beſt. 


Binding 
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Binding Saffron of Mars. 


This Preparation is the filings of Tron deprived 
of their more Saline part. , 

Take what quantity you pleaſe of the laſt Ape- 
ritive Saffron of Mars; walh it five or ſix times 
with ſtrong Vinegar, leaving it to ſteep an hour 
at atime, then calcine it in a Pot, or upon a Tile 
in a great Fire five or ſix hours ; after that Tet it 
cool and keep it for uſe. 

It ſtops the Dzarrhea, the immoderate flowing 
of the Hemorrhoids and Terms; the Doſe is 
from fifteen grains to a drachm in Lozenges,or elfe 
in Pills. 


Remarks, 


Becauſe Mars is an impure Yitrzol, the more it 
is Calcined, the more aſtringent it is. But ſeeing 
that which renders it Aperitive is its Salt, or more 
foluble part, I intend by wafhing it ſeveral times 
with Vinegar to deprive it of much of its Salt. 
Afterwards I Calcine the matter to carry off by 
Fire what Aperitive parts might remain. | 

Not that I expect by this nreans to ſeparate in- 
tirely all that is Aperitive in Afars from that which 
is aſtringent ; that is a thing in a manner .impoſſi- 
ble, by reaſon of the ſtrit union of its Salt and 
earth in the Mine ; but Ido believe it very proba- 
ble to ſay, that if there be any thing aſtringent in 
this metal, asit cannor be denied, it muſt needs be 
the mare terreſtrious part. t 
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I may likewiſe ſay, that if the aſtringent Mars 
has ſometimes the effect of opening, it is by the 
remaining Salt that it opens ; but when this Salt 
has done acting, the terreſtrious part never fails 
to bind. 

Laſtly, Ifurther ſay, that Ido not believe any 
Preparation of Mars to be abſolutely aſtringent, 
and that all we can do is to render it leſs inciſive, 
and leſs penetrating than before, by depriving it 
of ſome part of its Salts. 

Several other Preparations for making the 
Aftringent Saffren of Mars are taught, bur this 
one may ſuffice. 


Salt, or Vitriol of Mars, 


This Preparation is an Jrer opened, and re- 
duced into the form of Salt by an acid liquor. 

Take a clean Frying-pan,. and pour into it an 
equal weight of Spirit of Wine, and Oil of Vi- 
treo! ; ſet it for ſome time in the Sun, and then in 
the ſhade without ſtirring it ; you'l find allthe Li- 
quor incorporated with the Xars, and turned in- 
to a Salt that you muſt dry, and then ſeparate 
from the Pan, and keepin a Viol well ſtopr. 

It is an admirable Remedy for all Diſeaſes that 
—_—— from Obſtruftions: the Doſe is from 
our to twelve grains, in Broth, or ſome appro- 
priate Liquor, ' 


Remarks. 


——_————cnmn mers 
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Remarks. 


The Spirit of Wine ſerves here to moderate the 
too great force of the Oil of Vitriol, which if 
alone -would indeed in a little time penetrate all 
the parts of the Iron, and cauſe a very impure 
Salt; but the ſpirit of Wine hinders its ſo quick 
diſſolution ; ſo that nothing but the more ſoluble 
part incorporates with the Oil, to make a Salt or 
Vitriol. | 

A Frying-pan is more proper for this Operation 
than another veſlel leſs flat, becauſe the liquor 
ſpreads it ſelf about, and incorporates the better ; 
you muſt uſe a Pan that is nevy. | 

If you uſe two ounces of Spirit of Wine, and 
the ſame quantity of O1l of Vitriol, in a ſmall 
Frying-pan, you'l obtain five ounces of Mars. 

You may put your liquor a thumbs height in 
the Pan, and leave it there a day and a half, or 
two days without ſtirring it. 

The®Oil of Yitriol is improperly calted Oil, 
being nothing but the more cauſtick Spirit, as | 
ſhall prove in its proper place. | 

Riverims in his Praftice gives a way of preparing 
the Salt of -Mars like unto this ; excepting that 
ke puts more Spirit of Wine than Oil of Y#tr1:ol, 
but it is better to put equal parts as I have done. 

Its virtue is greater than that of the Crocs, be» 
cauſe it is whetted by the Oil of Yztrio!, and 
therefore is given in a leſs doſe; you muſt ob- 
ferve that ſometimes it cauſes a naulcouſneſs as 
all FVitriols do. 
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| If you put this Salr, or Vitriol of Mars to 
diſſolve in a cold place, you?l have a liquor that is 
called improperly, Oil of Mars, 


Another Vitriol of Mars. 


This Vitriol of Mars is an Iton diſſolved, and 
reduced into the form of Salt by Spirit of Vitriol. 
; Put eight ounces of clean filings of Iron into 
a large Matraſs, and pour upon it two pounds of 
common water heated alittle ; add unto it a pound 
of good Spirit of Yitriol, ſtir it, and ſet your Ma- 
traſs in hot Sand, leave it in Digeſtion four and - 
twenty hours, during which time the pureſt part 
of the Iron will diſſolve ; ſeparate the Liquor by 
Inclination, and fling away the earthy part that 
remains in a ſmall quantity at the bottom. Filtrate 
this Liquor, and evaporate it in a Glaſs-Cucur- 
bite unto a Skin in a Sand-fire, then ſet your veſſel 
in a cool place, and yowl find © green Cryſtals, 
which you may take out after having gently poured 
off the Liquor. T hen evaporate again this Liquor 
unto a Skin, and Cryſtallize it as before, repeat 
theſe evaporations and Cryſtzllizations until you 
have got all your Cryſtals; then dry them, and 
keep them in a Glaſs bottle well ſtop. 

This Yitriol of Mars hath the fame virtues 2s 
the former, and muſt be given in the ſame Doſe. 


Remarks. 
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Remarks, 


The Spirit of Vitriol is weakned by the Water, 
to the end that it may be incapable of diſſolving 
but only the purer part of Mars. Moreover if it 
were uſed alone, it would incorporate with the 
very {ubſtance of Mars, but-would not be able to 
diſſolve any of it, becauſe there would be wanting 
ſufficient moiſture to ſeparate its parts. 

During the diſſolution the liquor heats and boils 
conſiderably, becauſe the acidity of Spirit of Vi- 
triol doth violently enter the body of this metal, 
and makes a ſeparation of its parts. 

To Evaporate unto a Pelicle, doth ſignifie to 
conſume the Liquor until a kind of thin skin is per- 
ceived to ſwim upon it, which always happens 
when ſome part of the moiſture being evaporated, 
there remains but little more than is neceſſary to 
hold the Salt in Fuſion. | 

An Acid Spirit may be drawn from this Y:rr:ol 
of Mars by diſtilling itin a Retort ina Reverbe- 
ratory fire, like common Vitriol ; this Spirit hath 
been thought to have the ſame virtues as ordina- 
ry Spirit of Vitriol, bur it can't be near ſo good, 


becauſe it hath much blunted or broken ſome part + 


of its edges againſt the body of Mars, in the diſ- 
ſolution and diſtillation. That which remains in 
the Retort after diſtillation, is that part of Mars 
which the Spirit of Vitriol had diſſolved. It may be 
uſed like an aperitive Crocus Martss. 
Thoſe who do attribute the aperitive effe&t of 
Mars only to its ſweetning (as an Alkali ) = 
aci 
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acid juices which do too plentifully abound in mens 
bodies, will find it hard to explicate how theſe 
two laſt preparations do come to be eſteemed the 
beſt aperitives which are made upon Mars, for 
the acid does ſo far predominate in their compo- 
ſition, that the Alkali: is able to do little or 
nothing. 


Tinfture of Mars with Tartar. 


This Preparation is a diſſolution of Trop per- 
formed by the acid of Tartar. 

Take Twelve ounces of the Ruſt of Iron, and _ 
Two pounds of White Tartar of Montpelier, pow- 
der and mix them together; then boil them in a 
great Iron pot or Cauldron with Twelve or Fif- 
teen pints of Rain-water for Twelve hours time, 
ſtir the matter with an Iron Slice from time to 
time, and take care to put more boiling water into 
the Cauldron, according as it conſumes ; after- 
wards leave it a while to ſettle, and you'l have a 
black Liquor, Filtrate and evaporate it in an 
Earthen Pan over a Sand-fire, to the conſiſtence 
of a Syrup, or till there riſes a Pellicle upon it. 

It isa very great Aperitive, it opens the moſt 
inveterate Obſtruftions, and is given in Cachexies, 
Dropſies, Obſtruction of the Terms, and other 
Diſeaſes that proceed from Oppilations ; the Doſe 
is from a Drachm to half an ounce in Broth, or 
ſome appropriate Liquor. 
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Remarks. 


Water alone would not be able enough to pene- 
trate the Iron, for to make a Tin#ure, though 
you ſhould boil it a Month together. But when it 
is impregnated with Tartar, it diſſolves it very 
eaſily. Nevertheleſs you muſt not think that this 
Tintture is a perfett ſolution of Mars ; for if there 
were an intire ſolution of it, there would appear 
no more Tinture than there does in the ſolution 
of it with Spirit of Vitriol 'and water z but be- 
cauſe the ſoluble part of Tartar which is the 
agent in this Operation, is only an impure acid 
Salt, it can but groſly rarify the Afars, and after 
mixing with it keep it ſuſpended in the water. 

After the Tintture is drawn, there remains a 
whitiſh matter, that you muſt fling away as good 
for nothing, it is a mixture of the groſſer* parts 
of Tartar and Mars. * 

This Tenure is called Syrup of Mars, by rea- 
ſon of a certain ſweetneſs that is perceived in its 
Taſte. Ir isreduced into the confiſtence of a Sy- 
rup, to keep the better. 

As for its virtues, it is a very great Aperitive, 
becauſe the force of Adars is aſſiſted by the Tartar, 
that ſerves to be its Vehicle. | 


Opening Extratt of Mars, 


T his Preparation is a ſolution of the more open 


parts of 7ren, by aperitive juices, and reduced into 
a folid conſiſtence by fire. Take 


v5 
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Take Eight ounces of the Rzſt of 1ron prepared 
in the Morning Dew, put it in an Iron pot, and 
pour upon it three pounds of the Water of Honey, 
and four pounds of Muſt, or the juice of White 
grapes ' 7a ripe. Add to it four ounces of 
juice of Lemons ; cover it with an Iron Cover, 
and fetitina Furnace over a little fire ; leave the 
Matter in Digeſtion three days, then boil the Mat- 
ter gently three or four hours, uncovering the 
Pot ever now and then, to ſtir up the bottom with 
an Iron ſlice, then cover it again, that the mot- 
ſture may not evaporate too faſt. When you per- 
ceive the Liquor to be black, you muſt take away 
the fire, and leave it a while to ſettle, paſs warm - 
through a cloth that which is clear, and evaporate 
the liquor in a Sand fire, in an Earthen pan, or 
Glaſs. veſſel to the conſiſtence of an Extrat. 
*Tis a very good aperitive; it hath the ſame vir- 
tues as the Tin#ure for ObſtruCtions of the Liver, 
Spleen, and Meſentery ; it delivers the Lympha- 
tick veſſels admirably well of what may hinder 
the current of Serum, The Doſe is from Ten 
grains to two Scruples, in Pills, or elſe diſſolved 
in ſome proper Liquor. That which remains in the 
bottom of the Iron pot is the more Earthy part of 
Mars, that is good for nothing. 


Remarks. 


This Extratt doth not receive its conſiſtence 
only from the ron, but from the Tartareous juices 
of the Grapes and Lemons, with which ic is mix- 
ed; its virtue is augmented by the Eſſeatial Salts, 
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and the Spirit of Honey that leaves 1n it a very 
good impreſlion. 

The mixture is left in digeſtion, for the better 
Diſſolution of the Mars; but ſeeing the AMen- 
ſtrunm is not very ſharp or corroſive, it diſſolves 
only the more Saline and ſoluble parts. This 
Deſcription is not common, but may be preferred 
before many others, | 

Every body grants that Mars is as excellent a 
Remedy as any in all Phyſick, for opening Ob- 
ſtructions, and _— a good complexion to 
thoſe that want it by reaſon of QbſtruCtions ; but 
you muſt not be contented with giving it once or 
twice, but for a fortnight together ; ſome inter- 
vals may be obſerved, that nature may not be 
troubled too much. Jn hot climes, ſuch as Lans 
gxedoc and Provence, where are more Oppilati- 
ons than in other Countries, they make no diffi- 
culty to take it ſometimes every day for a month 
rogether, after a due Preparation, and it is the 
beſt Remedy that hath been known for that Di- 
ſtemper. 54 


EE 


Binding Extratt of Mars. 


This Preparation is a ſolution of [rex made with 
an aſtringent Wine, and reduced intoa thick con- 
ſiſtence, by fire. - 

Take Eight ounces of the Ruſt of Iron powder- 
ed very fine, put it into an Iron pot, and pour 
npon it four pints of a ſtrong Red wine ; ſer the 
Rot over the fire, and having covered it, make the 
Matter boil, ſtir it from time to time with an 

| Iron 
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Iron flice, till two thirds of ic be conſumed; paſs 
the Liquor warm through a cloth, and evaporate 
it to the conſiſtence of an Exrratt. It ſtops the 
Looſeneſs, Bloody Flux, the Flux of the Hemor- 
rhoids and Terms; the Doſe is from Ten Grains 
unto Two Scruples in Pills, or diſlolved in ſome 
altriogent Liquor. 


Remarks. 


The ſtrongeſt Red-wine is of ſo high a colour, 
that it appears to be black ; with this Vintners _ 
do colour their White wines, they do make them 
to be either pale or red, according to the quantity 
of it they mix. And the Dyers do likewiſe uſe 
I. 

This Wine becomes impregnated only with 
ſome part of the Mars, becauſe the Tartar which 
K contains is capable but of diſſolving the more 


rarified part of this metal, the reſt remaining in 


the bottom of the pot. The aſtringent virtue of 
the Wine does much increaſe that of the Iron, and 
renders it very proper for the diftempers before- 
mentioned: But you muſt not think that its ape- 
ritive Salt 1s wholly deſtroyed, for it ſtil] opens 
Obſtructions, and paſſes by way of Urine : indeed 
it does not aCt this way ſo powerfully as the ape- 
ritive Extract of Mars, but effeRs of that kind are 
obſery?d from it. 

The ſame Remedy may be both aſtringent by 
Stool, and aperitive by Urine, becauſe that when 
the body is bound, the Serofities, which were wont 
to paſs by Siege, do become diverted into the 

4 Urina- 


—— 
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Urinary paſſages. On the contrary, in a Dtzar- 
rbhea, the moilt humours which. would otherwiſe 
have taken their courſe by way of Urine, do here 
Lurn it by ſtege. | 


Mars Diaphoretick. 


Mars Diaphoretick_is only the particles of ron 
impregnated with Volatile Salts. 

Powder and mix together equal quantities of 
the ruſt of Iron, and Sal Armoniack,," put this 
mixture intoan Earthen Cucurbite, ſet it in a ſmall 
Furnace, and ſtop up the bottom with Lute and 
Bricks, that the tire may not be able to paſs up- 
wzards, but only through certain holes or Regi- 
ſters ; fit to your Cucurbite a blind head, and give 
2 gentle fire at firſt; zugment it by degrees to 
heat the Cucurbite red-hot, and continue this de- 
gree of heat, until there ariſeno more vapours 
then let the veſle]s cool, and taking offthe head 
gather the ſublimed Flowers, diſſolve them in wa- 
cer ſufficient only to diſſolve them, filtrate this 
diſſolution through a Coffin of brown paper, and 
pour upon it drop by drop the Oil of Tartar made 
per Deliquium, or elſe the Spirit of Sal Armoni- 


ack., a powder will precipitate to the bottom of | 
the veſſel, decant the Liquor, and dry this precips- | 
tate; It cauſes Sweat, and is good againſt all diſ- Þ 


caſes that proceed from a corruption of Humors ; 
it ſometimes alſo drives by way of Urine, accord- 
ing as bodies are diſpoſed : it is excellent againſt 
the Hypochondriack Melancholy, and in Quartan 
Agues: the Doſe is from ten to twenty grains in 
pills, or ſome proper Liquor. Remarks. 
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Remarks, 


This Preparation is Sudorifick by reaſon of 
ſome particles of Sal Armoniack, that remain in 
the Precipitated Mars; for when theſe Saline 
parts are actuated by the heat of the Body, being 
of a very Volatile nature,they do inſenſibly diſtri- 
bute themſelves rather into the Pores of all the 
Body, than follow the courſe of fixt Salts by way 
of Urine ; whence a Sweat does come to follow, 
or ſometimes an inſenſible tranſpiration, becauſe 
it rarifies and gives vent to abundance of Humors 
that were not able to paſs, by reaſon of their 
viſcoſity. Sometimes alſo finding the Pores too 
much obſtructed, it is forced to become fixt, and 
follow the ordinary courſe by way of” Urine, and 


then it opens the Lymphatick veſſels, and eyacu- 


ates ſeveral matters that were contained in them. 
People often find greater benefit from much 

Urine than Sweat, becauſe the way of Urine is 

more natural and weakens leſs. 
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CHAP. VIIL 
Of Mercury. 


Vick: Silver is a prodigy among Metals; for 
it is fluid like water, and though a very 
_ body, yet it eaſily flies away when ſet over 
tae nre. 

It is probable, that the parts of this-Metal are 
all of a round figure, for divide it how you will 
without adding to it, and it always keeps a globu- 
hr form to every part; and if you look a little 
near it, when it diſſolves in Aqua forts, you?l ob- 
ferve an infinite number of little round bodies, 
which riſe up in the liquor, like ſmoke. - 

Now the-parts of Mercury being ſuppoſed round, 
it may be explicated how this metal does remain 
fluid, and why it Volatilizes ſo eaſily by fire, al- 
though it be ſo exceeding heavy, for the round 
figure being no ways proper for the connexion or 
union of parts, the little bodies which do compoſe 
the Quicksilver, cannot adhere together, and con- 
ſequently they muſt roul one upon another, as we 
fee happens to all round bodies; and this is that 
which cauſes the fluidity of this metal. 

As for its Volatility, it proceeds from this, 
' that the round parts being only contignous, and 
having no proper union together, nothing hinders 
its parts from riſing by the force of fire; for that 
which makes the other metals to be more fixe than 
| Mercary, 
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Mercury, and to remain in the fire without con- 
ſuming wholly, is becauſe their parts are continued, 
and ſo faſtned together that fire has no power to 
diſunite them in order to Volatilize them. 

It may be objected that the parts of Quicks:/- 
ver being granted round, they ſhould for the ſame 
reaſon be light, becauſe the round bodies which 


-approach one another, do leave many empty ſpaces 


berween them. 

Bur though there are ſuch vacuities, the little 
balls are maſſive and compa, and this cauſes 
their gravity. 

There's another objeCtion, that is, the parts 
of Mercury are heavy, how come they to be yola- 
tilized by fire ? 

I anſwer, that when theſe parts are ſaid to be 
heavy, itis in compariſon with other little bodies 
that are lighter : but you muſt not imagine thar 
every part of ercury ſhould be heavy enough to 
reſiſt the rapid nature of fire. But beſides, theſe 
little Mercxrial bodies, which we pe to be 
compact, may have their Pores of ſuch a texture, 
that the igneous parts being once gotten within 
them, may not be able to find a way out again, and 
= they and their ſmall priſons may fly up toge- 

r. 

It is called Quicksilver from its fluidity, and 
Mercury becauſe it changes into different ſhapes, 
like the Celeft5al Mdercary, from whom it is thought 
to receive its Influence. 

It is to be found in many places in Erope, as Po- 
land, Hang ary,and eveht in France; for a few years 
ſince there was diſcoveted near St. Lo in Normandy, 
a Mine abounding in Cinnabar, from whence good 
ſtore of Xercury is drawn. Some 
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Some of it is alſo found rerning in the Mines, 

and this is paſſed througha Shammey skin to puri- 
fie it from ſome Earth that it may be joyned with; 
but becauſe it doth ſometimes prove very difficult 
to ſeparate it from the Earths with which it is in 
2 manner incorporated, they are forced to diſtil 
it through Iron Retorts into Receivers filled with 
water. 
Natural Cinnabar, falled Mineral, isa mixture 
of Mercury and Sulphur that ſublime together by 
the means of a Subterraneous heat, and this is done 
near after the ſame manner as Arrsficial Cinnabar 
js made, of which ſhall ſpeak anon. 

gg by reaſon of its fluidity is hard to 
tranſport, wherefore a great quantity of it is re- 
duced into Cinmabar, (in the places whence it is 
taken ) after the manner following. 


Artificial Ginnabay. 


Cimmabar is a mixture of Sulphur and Quickfil- 
ver ſublimed together. 
| Take a quantity of Sulphar, and melt it in a 
great earthen pan, then mix by little and little 
thrice as much Ouick-ſilver ;, you muſt ſtir about 
and preſerve the Matter in Fuſion, till all the 
Mercury diſappears. Then powder your mixture, 
and ſublime it in pots in an open fire well govern- 
ed, you'l have a hard Maſs, and of a very 
red colour. If any heterogeneous Metal ſhould 
have been mixt with the Mercury, it would re- 
main at the bottom of the Pots. 


Beſides 
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Beſides the conyentence of caſily tranſporting 
Mercury.by this means, It is very uſeful in Paint- 


. |ing. Itis alſouſed in Pomarwums for the Itch, and 


to make Fumes withal to raiſe a Salivation. 
Remarks. 


A pound of Sulphur is able to incorporate three 
pounds of Mercury, and to make a Maſs together. 
The cauſe of this mutation of Mercury into 
Cinnabar does proceed from the penetration which 
the more acid part of Sziphxr does make into the 
Mercury, and the intangling its parts whoſe mo- 
tion is now checkt. And being raiſed by the fire 
it volatilizes as it does, but the Saline or acid 
Spirits of Sulphur do fix it, fo as that it is con- 
ſtrained to ſtop its volatility, and ſettle in the 
upper part of the pot, which is called ſubliming ; 
whereas when it 1s all alone, or elſe joyned with 
ſome matter that cannot fix it, it evaporates 
quite away. | | 
Cinnabar is ſhaped like needles, by reaſon of 
the acid Spirits of Sulphur, which have entred into 
its body, and have impreſſed ſuch a figure; its 
red colour may proceed likewiſe from the Sulpher, 
which is of this colour when it is well rarified. 
This Red appears brown while the Cinnabar is 
in the Maſs, but if yon powder it very fine, beat- 
ing it a good while, it becomes of a ſhining, and 
that fo high a colour, that it has been called Yer- 
million. Some women dorub their Cheeks with it, 
when they have mixt it in Pomatam, but they don't 
conſider that ſo dangerous an accident may _ 
from it, as a'Salivation, he 
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© The Fumigation with it, is made by cauſing 2 
patieat to receive the Fume of the Cinnabar thrown 


Ito the fire, 
Reviving of Cinaabar into Quick-ſilver. 


This Operation is performed in order to ſepa- 
rate the Sulphur which is in the Cinnabar, 

Take a Pound of Artificial Cinnaber, powder 
it, and mjx it exaCtly with three pounds of Quick- 
lime alſo powdered; put the mixture into an 
earthen or glaſs Retort, whole third part at leaſ 
remains empty. Place It in a Reverberatory Fur- 
nace, and after having fitted to it a Receiver filled 
with Water, give your hre by degrees, and at laſt 
encreaſe it to the height, the 2deromry will run 
drop by drop into the Receiver; continue the 


fire until no more will came; the Operation is fi 


commonly at an end in fix or feven hours, Pour 
the Water out of the Receiver, and having waſh» 
ed the Mercary to cleanſe it from ſame little 
portion of earth it might carry along with it, dry 
t with Linnen, or the crum of Bread, and keep 
it for ule, 
You muſt draw thirteen ounces and a half of 
flowing Mercury out of each pound of Artificial 


 Cinnabar. 


You may again Revive the Cinnabar, by mixing 
it with equal parts of filings of Iron, and by pro- 
ccediog-inthe Operation, as I have taught. 


Remarks: 


P 
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Remarks. 


When AZercury is thus revived, you may be ſure 
of its purity, becauſe if any Metal ſhould have 
mixed with it in the Mine, it would remain, as I 
have ſaid, at the bottom of the Pot you ſublime it 
in: and if the Cinneber were adulterated, that 
which had been uſed in the adulteration, either 
would not riſe with the Afercury, or elſe would 
ſeparate from it in the Receiver. 

Cinnabar being nothing but a mixture of acid 
Spirits and Aercary together, if you mix it with 
_ Alkali, and drive it upwards by fire, the 
Acids, for the reaſon I have already ſpoken of 
concerning the Depart of Silver, muſt leave the 
Bodies they were joyned to before, for to enter 
into the Alkali, and this is what happens here, 
for the Acids finding the Quick-lime very porous, 
do leave the Aercary, and adhere to the Quick- 
lime ; ſo that this Idercary being diſengaged from 
what held it fixt before, and forced by the fire, 
comes forth of the Retort in form of Spirit, but 
the coolneſs of the Water that is in the Recipient, 
condenſes it, and reſolves it into 2-4. 

A third part of the Retort is left empty, be- 
cauſe the rarified ercury comes forth with ſuch 
violence as would otherwiſe be apt to break the 
- FRetort. 

You muſt leave the mixture to ſettle a day or 
two, before you put the fire under it, tothe end 
that the: Quick-lime may ſlake the while, for if 
you ſhould not obſerve this circumſtance, the Re- 
tort 
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tort would burſt. You might alfo uſe fuch a 
Quick-lime as has been already ſlak*r in the air, 
and then you might begin your diſtillation imme- 
diately alta the mixture, but do think that the 
Rewvivification will be the more exact, when un- 
flak*r Lime is uſed, becauſe the Alkali will a&t 
more ſtrongly upon the Sulphureous acids: 

When the diſtillation begins; abundance of Sul- 
phureous -fume is ſeen to come out of the Retort ; 
the juncture of: the Receiver with the Retort. muſt 
not be luted,; becauſe it is better to let this'Sulphur 
fly away; for if jt had no vent, we might have 
reaſon to fear leſt ſome part of the Quick-ſilver 


would joyn and unice with it 1n the Receiver, and 


ſo we might be obliged to make a ſecond Rewvivi- 
fication of it. | 

If by way of curioſity . you weigh the Lime 
which remains in the Retort after diſtillation, 
you'l find three pounds and half an ounce of it, 
this little augmentation of weight proceeds from 


a remainder of the Sulphur of Cinnabar,. and the 


matter does {ſmell of Sz{phur. 

Quick: ſilver is one of the greateſt remedies we 
have 1n- Phyſick, when it-is uſed as it ſhould be, 
but is full -as:dangerous,” when: it happens into the 
hands of Qxacks,” who uſe-it upon all occaſions 
for- all ſorts, of Diſeaſes, and give it indifferently 
to all ſorts of perſons without any reſpect to the 
Temperament they are of,  Fhofe who draw it 
out of Mines, or work much with it, do often fall 
into the Palſie, by reaſonof Szlphurs that continu- 
ally ſteam from it ;, for theſe Szlphnrs conſiſting 
of grols parts do enter through the Pores of the 
Body,-and fixing themifelyes rather in the Nerves 
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by reafon of their coldneſs, than in the other Veſ- 
ſels, do ſtop the paſlage of the Spirits, and hin- 
der their courſe. 

Mercury is given in the Diſeaſe called 2f:ſerere, 
unto two or three pounds, and is voided again 
by ſiege to the ſame weight ; it is better to take a 
great deal of it thana little, becauſe a ſmall quan- 
tity might be apt to ſtop in the circumvolutions 
of the Guts, 2nd if ſome Acid humours ſhould 
happen to joyn with it, a Sublimate Corroſiue 
would be there made; but when a large quantity 
of it is taken, there?s no need of fearing this Ac- 
cident, becauſe 1t paſles quickly through by its 
own weight. : 

Mercury mixes ſo well with roſinous and fat 
Bodies, as to remain imperceptible ; all Vngauents, 
Pomatums, and Plaiſters in which it enters, are 

ood againſt the Itch, and Tetters, and do diſ- 
olve cold tumours, becauſe it opens the Pores, 
and drives by perſpiration. Furthermore, ſeeing 
theſe Diſtempers are fomented by Acid humours, 
it breaks their edge,and hinders them from cauſing 
any further Fermentation. 

Hitherto there is no Remedy found out to be ſo 
ſoveraign for the cure of Venereal Maladies, as 
Mercury ;, wherefore its greateſt enemies have 
been forced to fly to it, after they had tried a long 
time to no purpoſe to drive out the poiſon by 
other Remedies. And in truth if we knew any 
milder ones that were able to terminate the Ac- 
cidents of the Pox as well as this does, *cwould 
argue much raſhneſs to make uſe of Mercenary, be- 
cauſe it is not always condutted according to onr 
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do happen upon it ; but we know no other that 
can 'be eſteemed to approach it in virtue for all 
Venereal Diſeaſes, and eſpecially the Univerſal 
Pox. Ir is killed in Turpentine, then with Suet 
an Ointment is made of it, that ſerves to rub the 
parts of the Body, and particularly the joints 
with, ſeveral days together, after the Patient hath 
been prepared by Baths, Broths, and Purges, 
TheFriction is continued until the Salzvation riſes, 
which is cauſed by a great many Shancres 1n the 
mouth; for theſe Shancres by an exceeding great 
acrimony do open exceedingly the fſalivating Veſ- 
ſels, and give way to a tickling Phlegm, that 
runs down abundantly. A Flux is alſo raiſed by 
applying Mercurial Plaiſters upon all the Body, 
and alſo by Famigations by making one receive the 
Fume of Mercury. Again it is raiſed by raking 
inwardly white Precipitate, or ſome other Mercu- 
rial Preparation, without uſing it outwardly. Let 
us now come to reaſon a little upon it. 

The effect of Mercury hath puzled almoſt all 
Chymical Philoſophers ; and thoſe Moderus who 
have explicated with much probability and like- 
lihood many other Natural things that lay hid to 
our Forefathers, have declared thoſe of Mercy- 
ry to be ſome of the moſt difficult. I know very 
well that ſeveral Perſons governed by falſe Prin- 
ciples, have not forborn to give us their Expli- 
cations; but when their diſcourſes come to be 
examined by Chymiſtry, which alone is able to 

iveus Demonſtrations on this matter, they pre- 
Lacy come to nothing. I ſhall here preſent you 
with a Thought of mine, that ſeems more probable 
than any thing Iever met with, and is maintained 
by Chymical Experiments. You 
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You muſt firſt take notice, and it is a thing in- 
diſputable among all Phyſicians, that the Nodes, 
Tumors, and other effects of the Venereal Poiſon 
are fomented by Saline or Acid humours which 
make a certain Ferment, and that this diſeaſe can 
never be cured, until this Poiſon is quite deſtroyed. 
This being ſuppoſed, we muſt examine the nature 
of Mercury, and fee what will become of it, if 
we mix it with Salts or Acids. I have ſaid that 
Mercury is a Volatile, and we ſhall find hereafter 
that in the making of Sublimarte Corroſive, Mercu- 
ryis mixed with Salt and YVitrzol, which are Acids z 
that upon the encreaſling the fire, the Spirits ad- : 
hering unto Mercury, which is an Alkali, do ſub- 
lime along with it to the top of the Veſſel, and 
make together that which is called Sublimate Cor- 
roſsve;, Let us now ſee in the cure of the Pox, how 
Mercury is uſed. 

It is mixed, as I have ſaid, with Suet, and with 
this Unguent the parts of the Body are rubbed a 
long time, that the Mercxry may pierce and en- 
ter through the Pores; which 1t does, as every 
Body muſt grant ; and this hapning,there*s no con- 
tradiction at all in thinking that ſome part of it 
mixes with the Saline or Acid Ferment of the ve- 
nereal matter, after the ſame manner, as it doth 
with Szlt and Vitrzol, 

The Acid Salts of the Venereal Poiſon fixing in 
the Pores of Adercury, which is, as I have ſaid, 
a Volatile Alkali, do ſublime together, being 
driven by the heat of the body, up to the head, 
which is the top of the yeſlel, and the cooleſt place, 
and ſo moſt proper to condenſe them. 
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At the ſame time it is that the Head {wells, and 
the infide of the mouth is full of Shancres, which 
cauſe a pain much like unto that a man would re- 
ceive, if Sublimate Corroſive were applied ſome 
time upon an excoriated part. Moreover the Sa- 
livating Veſſels being prickt and corroded with 
this ſharp humour, do open, and let fall abun- 
dance of Phlegm, and this caufes the involun- 
tary Salivation, that uſes to accompany theſe 
Shancres, and remains ſometimes a longer, ſome- 
times a leſs time, according as the Shancres are 
more or leſs acrimonious z for the Phlegm trick- 
ling down continually, cleanfes them from their 
keen Salts, and mitigates the pain, whence it 
comes to paſs that they are often cured of them- 
ſelves, and then the Salivating Veſſels cloſing up 
2gain, the Flux doth ceaſe. 

It ſometimes happens, when a man is not well 
prepared to receive a Flux, or that it is raiſed too 
ſoon ; that the Sublimation being too violent, ſome 
part of the Sublimate ſticks to ſome one or more of 
the veſſels, and coroding their membrane, cauſes 
grievous Hemorrhagies, asI have ſeen to happen 
ſeveral times, and among others to a man in Lan- 
gaedock,, who voided in half an hours time twelve 
pints of blood by mouth, without dying of it not- 
withſtanding, becauſe he was a very ſtout luſty 
Nan. 

As for what may ſtill remain of the Venereal 
Poiſon, after the Salts are driven out, its diſſolu- 
tion is then a very eafie buſineſs, becauſe nothing 
but thoſe Salts was able to hold it coagulated; 
ſo that it is eaſie to conceive, that the ſubtiler 
part of it may paſs through the Pores, and the 

more 
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more terreitrious precipitate, and be-evacuated 
by way of Urine. 

Perhaps you'l object, that Mercury will raiſe 3 
Flux in Perſons who never had ſucha Diſcaſe as 
the Pox, and who never had any of thoſe tu- 
mours that contain Acid Salts ; but it is an eaſie 
matter to anſwer, that there is no man whatſo- 
ever, let him be never ſo ſound, but hath ſtore of 
Saline or Acid humours in his body ; the Serum 
which runs into eyery part is full of Salt, and all 
the Ferments that preſerve the Oeconomy of Na- 
ture, do it by nothing elſe but Salts or Acids ; 
Now there is no more difficulty in comprehending 
that Mercxry may joyn with the Acids of a ſound - 
Perſon, than thoſe of an impure tumour : for l 
don't think that Afercury goes immediately and 
ſeeks out the Acids in the rumours of impure Per- 
fons, it muſt have an underſtanding to do that; 
but being rarified and moved by the heat of'the 
body, it circulates every where, until it comes 
to find a Salt that is able to fix it in ſome meaſure, 
and hinder its motion. 

Sometimes this Mercury not meeting with ſalts 
enough to detain It, tr” off by tranſpiration, 
and carries along thoſe that were united to it ; 
whence It comes to pals that many have been cured 
of the Pox without a Flux. 

At other times it meets with Alkali falts which 
force it to quit its hold of theſe Acids, and then 
It precipitates downwards, and purges by way of 
ſtool, whence it comes to paſs that thoſe who 
have a looſeneſs in the time of their taking Mer- 
eury, are exceeding hard to receiye a Flux, 
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Upon t!.: ſame Principle may be given the rea- 
ſon of many other Accidents which follow the uſe 
of Merexry. Burletus ſee whether any thing of 
uſe may be drawn from this Diſcourſe for the cure 
of Venereal Maladies. 

Although the Poulains, Phymoſis, Shancres, Go- 
norrhea 's, and other rods = of the Pox, may 
be cured without a Flux, yer nevertheleſs you muſt 
not neglect the uſe of Mercury ; for theſe Diſea- 
ſes do contain in them a Poiſon that is not at all 
different from that of the Pox, but only in that 
it hath not fermented enough to be rarified and 
carried by the Circulation into the Habit of the 
body ; ſo that there will remain ſome Salts which 
cannot be carried away clear by any thing but Mer- 
cary, which when given in a ſmall quantity on 
theſe occaſions, drives only by perſpiration or by 
ſtool, without a Flux. Sweet ſublimate, of which 
I ſhall ſhortly ſpeak, is very much uſed in theſe 
Diſtempers, among other general Remedies. 
| When you: undertake the cure of one in the 
Pox, you muſt bathe him a good while, purge, and 
bleed him for Preparation of the humours, to the 
end that Mercury finding them more fluid, may 
be able to unite with them the more eaſily, and fo 
carry them off. This CMercary muſt be admini- 
ſtred by little and little at firit, afterwards the 
Doſe is augmented according to the ftrength of 
the Patient, and when the Jaws begin once to ake, 
you muſt give no more, unleſs it be now and then 
for continuation of the Flux, They ſpit com- 
monly three Weeks together, but if it doth not 
b; that time ſtop of its own accord, you muſt en- 
deavour to ſtop it with Deterſive Gargariſms. 


It 
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It happens ſometimes that the Salivating vellels 
dilate and open ſo extreamly by the Corroſfive 
Salts which cauſed the Salivarion, that they cannot 
be cloſed again by any kind of Gargariſm, and 
then the Brain dries up by little and little, and 
Death is the conſequent of all ; wherefore you mult 
= a great care of not letting the Flux run too 
ong. 

E could attribute the invention of this diſcourſe 
to my ſelf, being the firſt who have thus treated 
of this matter in France, and maintained it in 
publick meetings ;, but I am not poſſeſſed with that 
vanity of Authors, I leave it tothoſe who love it : 
| had no affeCtation to make a Book on purpoſe con- 
cerning it, but have only mentioned it asa thing 
incident to the Subject I treated of. I ſhall only 
ſay by the by, that thoſe who make pretence of 
firſt finding it out, have hapned to make their 
complaints a little too late, having Printed their 
Book, a year after mine, and three years after I 
held a Publick, Diſcourſe of it at Monſieur de Lau- 
nay's, not to ſpeak of what I taught a long time 
before in the firſt Cour ſes of Chymiſtry that I ſhewed. 

Some thinking to invalidate what I have here- 
ypon eſtabliſhed, do ſay that Aercary cannot be 
abſolutely called an a/kals, becauſe the alkal: that 
is in Mercury is but one part of its Compoſition, 
and is not to be ſeparated from its other parts. 

To Anſwer this difficulty, you need but only 
read in the Remarks that I have made upon the 
Principles, how it is that I do explicate the nature 
of an «lkals, and yow'l find that although the name 
alkali comes from the Salt of a Plant called Kal, 


that is, ſoapwort, yet all bodies that cauſe a ſudden 
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Efferveſcency with acids are called Alkal''s, with- 
out any need of their containing any Alkslz ſalt 
within them. So that I have no need to enlarge 
this Book without reaſon, by Anſwering all the 
little Objettions that have been made to me upon 
the ſuppoſition of Mercury's being a pure Alkal:. 
It is likely enough that thoſe who have rais'd 
them, have not read with attention what I have 
ſaid in my Remarks upon Mercury, For there they 
might find Solutions ecough. 1 ſhall ſpeak never- 
leſs to ſome of the Principal ones. 

Firſt, It is Objected that if Aercury be an Al- 
kalz, and the Venereal venom an acid, this ſame 
«cid ſhould certainly fix it, whereas the Diſſolu- 
tions of it that are made by the Juices, do only 
ſerve to encreaſe its Volatility, and render it Cor- 
roſive, inſtead of being at all ſweetned by it. 

| Anſwer, it 1s as falſe to ſay, that Mercury is 
Volatilized by the Acid juices of the Venereal ve- 
nom, as it is that Mercury mixed with Acid Spi- 
rits to render it Corroſive, ſhould be Yalatilized 
by the ſame Spirits. On the contrary, Mercury 
alone does eaſily Yolatilize by the heat of the 
body, and nothing but Acids are able to fix it at 
all. I thought I had ſufficiently explicated my ſelf 
as to this, when I ſaid that ſometimes Mercury, 
finding not in the body enough Acid Spirits to fix 
it, does paſs by Tranſpiration, Cc. 

As for the Corroſive nature that the Mercur 
aſſumes, we mult attribute it to the Diſpoſition of 
its Pores, and the abundance of Acid points it is 
impregnated with ; and ſeeing it will not ſweeten 
the Acidity of Salt and Yitriol, with which it is 
mixed to make Sublimate Corroſive, why ſhould 
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we expett it to ſweeten the Acid juices of the bo- 
dy ? 1 do not pretend nevertheleſs that it never 
Dulcifies at all; for I do conceive it may deſtroy 
much of their force by dividing and breaking their 
points, when the Acids are but few, as does happen 
in Mercurins dulcs, 

Secondly, It is ObjeCted that if the venom of the 
Pex were an Acid, it might then be Cured by the 
uſe of Alkals Salts, either fixt or Volatile, as 
by Crabs-Eyes, Pearl, or Coral, and ſuch like bo- 
dies as are wont to kill and ſweeten Acid humours. 

I Anſwer, we often find that Yolarile ſalts do 
give ſome eaſe to thoſe that are troubled with the 
Venereal diſtemper, whether it be by opening the , 
Pores, and ſo making the ſubtiler part of it per- 
ſpire away, or that by being Alkal”s, they do 


abſorb ſome part of it. For this reaſon ſome do 


uſe to give their Patients the Yolatile Salt of Vipers 
ſeveral mornings together, but theſe Alkal”s are 
in truth of too weak a nature to carry off ſuch an 
Acidity, after they are impregnated with it, as 
Mercery is able to do without loſing its nature. 
They are Nets of too fine a make, to catch ſuch 
keen and ative bodies ; if theſe Salts do deſtroy 
ſome part of the Acidity, they deſtroy themſelves 
likewiſe in the conflict, ſo that they can have no 
further operation, wherefore there's need of a 
more powerful Yolatile Alkgls than theſe Salts are, 
to eradicate the Acidity of the Yenereal posſon. 

As for Fixt Salts, and Alkali bodies, as Pearl, 
Coral, Crabs-eyes, whereas they have no Yolatile 
quality in them, and their tendency is wholly 
downwards, it is very uncertain whether ever 
they reach to Yenereal tumonrs ( which commonly 
pe riſe 
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riſe in the Fonts, ) by reaſon of the long way they 
have to paſs thither, and the Fxices they have to 
encounter with 1n their paſſage, which may in all 
likelihood change their nature ; but ſuppoſe they 
were carried to thoſe Tumors with the ſame quali- 
fications with which they were taken, they would 
only ſerve to weaken a little this Acidity, with- 
out being able to carry it off, and ſo hey would 
only give a little eaſe, without removing Rad:- 
cally the Ferment of the Diſtemper, as Mercury is 
able to do. 

It may be further asked why Sublimate does not 
fill the ſubſtance of the Brain with Ulcers, as well 
as it does the month, 

I Anſwer that this Subl;mate being in the Brain, 
finds it ſelf ſo clog'd with a Mucilaginous moi- 
ſtore, that it is fain to loſe there ſome part of its 
Acidity ; io that it can do nothing elſe but cauſe 
a Fermentation, which makes the Phlegm purge 
away through the Salrvating veſſels, and this it is 
that cauſes the Spzetle of thoſe who have a Flux, 
to be fo ſharp and ſtinking. 

This ſharp Phlegm may alſo, as it paſles in the 
mouth, encreaſe the number of Ulcers, for the 
month is as it were the ſinkof the whole body upon 
this occaſion. 


Sublimate Corroſtve. 


Sublimate Corrofive is a Mercury impregnated 
_ acids, and raiſed by fire to the top of the 
veſlel. 


Put 
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Put a pound of Mercary revived from Cinnabar 
into a Matraſs, pour upon it Eighteen ounces of 
Spirit of Niter ; Set your Matrals in Sand a little 
warm, and leave It there till it be all diſſolved ; 
pour your diſſolution, which will be clear as wa- 
ter, into a glaſs veſſel or earthen pan, and eyapo- 
rate the Liquor gently in Sand, until there re- 
mains a white Maſs, which you muſt powder in 
a glaſs mortar, and mix with a pound of Yitriol 
Calcined white, and ſo much Salt decrepitated : 
put this mixture into a Matraſs, whoſe two thirds 
at leaſt remain empty ; place your Matraſs in 
Sand, and begin with giving a ſmall fire, which 
you muſt continue ſo for three hours, then encreaſe _ 
It with coals to a pretty good ſtrength, there will 
ariſe a Sublimate to the top of the Matraſs ; the 
Operation muſt be ended in ſix or ſeven hours, let 
the Matraſs cool, then break it, avoiding a kind 
of Farine or light powder that flies into the 
air when the matter is ſtirred; you'll have a pound 
o very good Sublimate Corroſive, keep it for 
ule. 

The red Scorzes that are found at the bottom, 
muſt be flung away as uſeleſs. 

This Subl:mate is a powerful Eſcharetick, it 
eats proud fleſh, and cleanſes old Ulcers very well. 
If half adrachm of it be diſſolved in a pound of 
Lime-water, it turns Yellow, and makes that 
which is called Phagedenich Water, 
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Remarks. 


T here needs not half the Spirit of Niter for dif. 
ſolving a pound of Mercury, as there does for the 
ſame weight of B:/muth, although the pores of 
this laſt be much the larger, and the parts more 
diſpoſed for ſeparation ; the reaſon of which is, 
that the Mercxry being Yolatile, and very diſu- 
nited in its parts, it will divide almoſt of it ſelf, 
and is held up more eaſily by Acid Spirits, than 
another body can be whoſe parts are more united, 
and whoſe tendency is downwards, ſuch as Bi/- 
mth is. | 
... When the diſſolution of mercary is a making, 
there appears a great ebullition in the Matraſs ac- 
companied with Red vapours; alſo the heat is ſo 
very ſtrong, that a man cannot endure his hand 
upon It: all this great ſtir proceeds from the 
Acids, which meet with reſiſtance in their pe- 
netration of this body ; for joſtling one againſt an- 
other, they-heat the liquor, and cauſe ſome part 
of the Spirit of Niter to evaporate away in red 
clouds, as it uſes always to do when it rarifies. 
When the mercury is all diſſolved, the diſſolution 
clears up and cools, becaufe the edges of the Spi- 
rits are all ſheathed in the mercury, whence their 
motion comes to be interrupted and ceaſe ; and 
this is a thing ſo true, that if you ſhould by 
way of curioſity diſtil this diſſolution, you would 
draw off only a weak acid, for the greateſt part 
of the edges doremain inyolyed with the mercary 
in a white maſs. 
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That which proves this Remark is this, that 
the white maſs which is drawn from the Solution 
of ſixteen ounces of Quicksilver in eighten ounces 
of Spirit of Niter does weigh at leaſt two and 
twenty Ounces, that is to ſay, fix ounces more 
than the weight of the Znicksilver. Now this 
augmentation cannot proceed from any thing elſe 
but the acid Spirits. 

This maſs 1s exceeding Corroſrve, by means of 
the ſame acid Spirits, which become very aQtive 
whereever they are met with. : 

If inſtead of Spirit of Niter we ſhould uſe Aqua 
fortis to diſſolve the Mercury, the Solution would 
become clear like the other, but there would be this - 
difference between them, that when we have eva- 
porated about a fourth part of the liquor in a 
glaſs-body in Sand, the remainder would be as 
red as Claret wine, and if we ſhould let the liquor 
cool, there would appear in it white Cryftals in 
form of long needles, and the liquor would till 
retain its red colour. 

I conceive that the Solution acquires this colour 
from the Sulphurs which remain in the Aqua for- 
ti, for the Sulphureous parts being in great mo- 
tion may often turn and whirl about the inſenſible 
parts of Aercary round their center. Now it is 
eaſie to Remark by abundance of Experiments, 
that the red colour is a conſequence of the great 
attenuation, or diſpoſition to circulary motion, 
which the matter has received. Bur the Solution 

which is made with Spirit of IViter does not be- 
come red, becauſe there is no Sulphur in this 
Spirit, or elſe there 1s not enough to do it. 


You 
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You might perform this Operation by only 
mixing crude Mercury with Salt and Vitriol, with- 
out taking the pains to diſfolve it with Spirit of 
Niter, but you would be an intolerable while in- 
corporating them together, ſo as to make the 

uicksilver imperceptible. Moreover there rifes 
up a duſt to the Noſe that is very unwholſom : 
that which we aim at therefore by diſſolving it, 
and reducing it into a white Maſs, is only to pre- 
pare it for an eaſier mixture. 

In the Sublimation I have deſcribed, the Mer- 
cury loads it ſelf with as many Acid Spirits as it 
is able to contain; theſe Spirits are a kind of 
load to it, and reſtrain its great Volatility, ſo 
that it doth not evaporate quite away, as it would 
do if there were nothing to withhold it, but it 
only Sublimes to the upper part of the Veſlel in 
fair white Cryſtals that are called Sublzmate Cor- 
roſrve; the Maſs that remains at the bottom of 
the Matraſs is nothing but a mixture of the Ter- 
reſtrious parts of Salt and Vitriol ; it weighs eight 
and twenty ounces. 

Some will needs blame this preparation of Sab- 
limate Corroſyve, by faying, that when it is uſed 
to the making Mercurixe dulcis, the Spirit of Ni- 
zer ought to be ſuſpected by reaſon of its acri- 
mony, and particularly its Saline Sulphureous 


parts. 
But by performing this Operation, the way that 


I have deſcribed, there will be no need of retaining 
any ſcruple upon this account, becauſe the Subl:- 
mate can't be made, without an evaporation of 
many red vapours through the entrance of the 


Matraſs, for three hours time at the leaſt, and Fj 
theſe 
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theſe vapours can be nothing elſe but the Spirits 
of Niter, for ſo ſmall a fire 1s not able to ſeparate 
and raiſe ſo high the Spirits of Salt and YVitriel, 
Thus there is no need of fearing theſe Saline Sul- 
phureous Spirits, ' with which Spirit of Niter is 
thought to be well ſtored, becauſe they being of a 
Volatile nature muſt neceſſarily come before the 
others. . But ſuppoſing that Spirie of Miter did 
ſtill remain in the S#ubl;mate Corroſive of which we 
make our Xercurixs dulcts, I ſee noreaſon why we 
ſhould apprehend more hurt from their acrimony 
than from the other Corroſove Spirits, becauſe few 
men ſcruple to give this Spirit itſelf inwardly, 
in, potions for the Colick, and other diſeaſes, and 
they give divers Preparations made with this 
dilolvent, ſuch as white Precipitate, and many 
Precipitates of Gold and Silver, without any viſt- 
ble harm. But that which is moſt remarkable, is, 
that even thoſe who cry out upon this Preparation 
for being made with Spirit of Niter, do never- 
theleſs themſelves recommend and uſe much a 
Mercurizs dulcts, which they make by Subliming 
white Precipitate, that is prepared with Spirit of 
Niuer, 

The Corroſion of Sublimate does proceed from 
the edged Acids which do fix in the body of er- 
cary, and it may be ſaid with great probability, 
that this metal always retaining a round figure, 
(let it be divided never ſo ſubtily ) does rarife by 
the heat of fire into an abundance of little balls 
which the acid Spitits do hx into on all ſides, and 
ſo interlace themſelves in it, that they hinder its 
riſing higher, and do together make one body th at 
Is called Sublimate. But when this Swblimate is 
applied 
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applicd to fleſh, the heat and moiſture of it do ſet 
in motion the ercurial parts, and the motion of 
the little balls being once raiſed, they rowl about 
with great fury, and tear the fleſh with the edges 
they contain, which are like ſo many little knives 
cutting whereevex they touch; from whence it 
comes to paſs, that if the Sublimare ſhould be 
taken inwardly, it kills in a very little time ; the 
humidity which does always accompany and ſoften 
our fleſh, gives it a greater hold than otherwiſe it 
would have, which is the reaſon why Subl:mate 
does act with that celerity it does upon a ſoft moiſt 
part rather than a dry : nay it is often wetted with 
alittle water, to make it work the more quickly: 
By this Remark may be explicated, why the 
Laps infernals, which is a Silver filled with the 
edges of Spirit of Niter, has not ſo violent an effect 
as Sublimate Corroſrve;, becauſe the parts of Silver 
have no ſuch aptitude to rowl to and fro, and to 
riſe, as thoſe of Mercary have; for which reaſon 
It is likewiſe, that it does not make fo great an 
Eſchar as the Sublimate, although it does contain 
at leaſt as much Spirit of Niter, as the other. 
And thus a ray 6 may be given, why even ſix 
grains of Cryſtals of Silver may be given by mouth 
without any danger, whenas not two grains of 
Sublimate can be given without a manifeſt danger, 
becauſe the Cryſtals of the Moon have not that 
circulary motion in their parts, as Sublimate has, 
all their tendency is only downwards, and all that 


they candois to purge by their Acidity. 


When Sablimate Corroſive is diſſolved in Lime- 
water, the water preſently turns yellow, as is 
ſeen in the Phagedenick water, and it loſes ſo 
much 
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much of its Corroſive qulity, that it may be glven 
inwardly after that, without fear of poiſoning ; 


and the reaſon of this is, that the greateſt part of 


the acid points ſtrike off from the Sublimate to en- 
ter into the alkals of Lime which is a more porous 
body ; ſo that the Mercary loſing ſome of its molt 
keen acids, becomes the leſs Corroſrve. 

It will not be amiſs to acquaint you here, that 
you'l often meet in the Shops of Druggilts with a 
Sublimate Corroſive made of Arſenick, Now to 
know the truth of it, you muſt only rub it with 
alittle Salt of Tartar, and if it turns black, there 
is Arſenick, infallibly in it z on the contrary if is 
turns yellow, it 1s good. , 

Thoſe who have thought fit to Criticize upon 
what I have ſaid about the effects of Mercury, 
would methinks have ſpoken more to the purpoſe 
than they have:done, if they had objetted to me 
one difficulty that L have made my ſelf ſince the 
firſt Edition of my Book, and which has feemed 
to me to be the greateſt that can be made on this 
ſubject. - It is this : If the Aercary that is given in 
order to raiſe a Flux, does joyn with the acid falr 
of our humors, and ſo does make a Sublimate Cor- 
roſwye, after the ſame manner as it does in the 
Matraſs, when it is mixt with Salt and Vitro; 
this Sublimate of the body cannot be well made, ſo 
long as there is any watry humor in the part, 
wherein the Adercary is mixt with the acids ;.juſt as 
none of itcan be made in a Matraſs, until all the 
Phlegm thar's in it, is evaporated away. Now it 
is not to be conceived, that there ſhould ever hap- 
pen ſuch a Deficcation of hurnours to the body, 
for it would be Corroded by the Aereury fo 

N loaded 
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loaded with acids, before it could Sublime, Þ \ 

To anſwer this Objection I ſay, That although] ; 
I bave made a compariſon between the Sublimation || { 
of Mercury that's made in the body, and that 
which is done in a Matraſs; nevertheleſs theref p 
is this difference between them, that the firſt isÞ} x] 
not only made with Salts extremely volatile, but 
is likewiſe aſſiſted or carried on by the motion of 
the humours with ll their humidity up to the 
head, whereas this other is made with fixt ſalts, 
whole acidity is ſo ſtrongly rooted in the Earthy 
part, that it cannot be ſeparated from it, without 
a very conſiderable fire. 

Nor muſt we think that the Adercxry in the 
body is loaded with as many and as ſtrong acids, 
as that in the Matraſs ; for if it were ſo, it would 
carry deſtruction, and cauſe a Gangrene, where- 
foever it came; but it is enough, that its Pores 
are in part impregnated with them, ſufficient to 
diminiſh a little of its volatility, and cauſe thoſe 
prickings and pains which do happen during the 
* Salivation. 

If you diſſolve Swblimate Corroſive in Water, 
then Filtrate, and ſeparate the hltred liquor into 
two Viols, and caſt into one of them ſome drops 
of the*O# of Tartar made per deliguium, you'lhas 
preſently have a Red Precipitate, that you may dr 
and uſe. Then if you drop into the other Viol ſſenc 
the volatile Spirit of Sal Armeniack, you?l have a 
fine white Precipitare, of the ſame virtues with that 
I ſhall deſcribe anon. 

Becauſe Sublimate Corroſive is ſo great a Poiſon, Þ di 
T have thought it not amiſs to ſpeak here of the 
Conunterpoiſons that may be given to ſuch perſons Þvi 

| who 
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| who by misfortune have taken it. Burt leſt ſome 
h | may imagine that oze and the ſame Antidote can 
# | ſerve forall ſorts of Posſons,as the Mountebanks,and 
th Sellers of Orvietan do pretend, and indeavour to 
ef perſwade; I ſhall ſay ſomething of Poiſons, and 
$ | their differences. 

th Whatſoever is able to break and deſtroy the 
f | Oeconomy of the body, and the orderly connexion 
eÞ& or derivation of humours, or elſe to hinder the 
natural courſe of the Spirits, is really a Pozſor. 

58 It may be taken, or received two ways ; the 
ti one outward, as when the Peſtilence and many 
other Malignant diſeaſes ( which do proceed from 
an infefted air) do ſeize upon a man ; or when 
one is bit or ſtung by venemous beaſts. Theother 
inward, as when a man takes Ar ſenich, Sublimate; 
Hemlock, Woolf sbane, C&c. 

The ſame Poiſon does not kill all forts of Ani- 
ofimals ; as for example, the Nux YVomica is a Poi- 
eſon to dogs, and yet does many other beaſts no 
eMFturt at all. The ſmoke of Tabace does kill Y:- 

$Iinavery little time, although there is hardly 
acreature that has more life than the Yzper, and 
that this ſmoke will only give a little purging to 
other creatures. The water in which Quickſilver 
hs been infuſed will kill Worms, and yet does 
good to other animals. Arſenick ſoon kills a mans 
and many other creatures ; and it will only purge 
| -=4, and render him more lively than he was 
ore. 

All theſe different effes can only proceed from 
a diverſity of natures, and a difference of humors ; 
e Þor that which is able to tear and deſtroy one ſocr, 
1s Fv1ll cauſe only a light Fermentation in others. 

N 2 We 
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We muſt conſider two forts of effects in Poiſons; 
the one does coagulate the bloud by degrees, as 
that of the Yiper, the Tarantula, Hemlock, Wolfs- 
bane, Cc. and whereas theſe do hinder the mo- 
tion of the Spirits by this coagulation, the Ani- 
mal falls into Conyulſions, and dies ſoon after : 
much after the ſame.manner as it happens when 
ſome acid liquor is ſyringed into a Vein,or Artery, 

The others, ſuch as Sublimate, and Arſenick, 
do tear and excoriate the viſcera by their pungent 
Salts, until they come to gangrene, and then they 
dye. 

"The Medicines which are very properly given 
to obviate the accidents cauſed by the firſt poiſons 
I now mentioned, are volatile Salts, Treacle, 
Mithridate, Orvietan, and an infinite number of 
other remedies of this kind. Yipers fleſh, and the 
fleſh of Scorpions do cure the poiſon themſelves do 
give, as I ſhall ſhew hereafter, when I come to 
{ſpeak of the Yiper. And hereupon the Reader wil 
not take it amiſs, if I give him a ſhort ſtory that is 

very pertinent to this ſubject. 

One day I put two living Scorpions into a glaſs 
bottle, and then added a little Mouſe to their com 
pany. Which Mouſe runing over the Scorpio 
provoked them to bite her till ſhe cried out. H 
a quarter of an hour after, I ſaw her dye of Cor 
vulſions. Some hours after this, I threw in anc 
ther Mouſe a little bigger and more aRive that 
the firſt) to the ſame Scorpions. She leapt upol 
the Scorpons as the other had done before, and w 
bit by them in like manner, fſhe,cried aloud, and 
was ſo provoked to revenge her ſelf, that ſhe eat 
up both the Scorpions, leaving only the head po 

the 
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the tail. I would needs obſerve the end of this 
Tragedy ; Llefr the Mouſe in the bottle, four and 
twenty hours, and during all that time ſhe had not 
the leaſt appearance of being hurt, and was only 
concerned at the being impriſoned. I intended to 
have diſſected her, in order to ſee whether there 
were no change in the parts,or in the blood : But a 
ſtander by hapning to take up the bottle too care- 
leſly let it fall, and broke it, ſo the Mouſe eſcaped. 
Now the Volatile ſalts which were in the Scer- 
pions fleſh, might be ſaid by their aCtive power 
to hinder tie coagulation of the blood, which would 
ſoon have u2en 1n the veins of the Mouſe, after 
ſhe was bit z but let every body explicate this ex- 
periment according to his own principles, I ſhall 
reſume the thread of my diſcourſe. 

The remedies which ought to be given to ob- 
viate the effects of Arſenick, Sublimate, and other 
corroſive poiſons are of a contrary nature to thoſe 
I now mentioned; for inſtead of agitating the 
maſs of blood, and adding new heat to all the body, 
as thoſe do, theſe muſt calm and quiet the violent 
agitation of humors, and ſweeten the acrimony of 
its {alts. 

Therefore you muſt, ſo ſoon as you can, make 
the Patient take a porringer of old Oil of Olives, 
in order to make him vomit; freſh butter, fat, 
and all unctuous things will very properly be given, 
becauſe they do not only purge away the poiſon 
both upwards and downwards, bur likewiſe 
(which is a thing very conſiderable ) they conſiſt- 
ing of unCctuous ſlimy parts do blunt and dull the 
edge of thoſe ſalts which remain of them in the 
body. You muſt afrerwards make him drink warm 

N 3 milk, 
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milk, and continue the uſe of it ſeveral days, after 
which you muſt purge him. 

The effect of Sublimate Corroſive is much quicker 
than that of Arſenich, becauſe its acids being pre- 


ſently ſet to work by the hear of the body, and by} 


the volatility of Mercury, do tear and cut in pieces 
all that is in their way. Wherefore if remedies 
be not immediately given,after the poiſon is taken, 
the perſon is in a moſt deplorably Cangerous con- 
dition. 

What has been here ſaid does ſhew, that it is 
exceeding neceſſary for a man to underſtand the 
nature of the poiſons which are taken, before he 
preſume to give a Counter-poiſon, or Antidote, 
and that a box of Orvietan mult not be eſteemed 
a ſure Antidote in all caſes. 

And hence ir is plain, that if the Quacks and 
Mountebanks, who ſhew upon ſtages, ſhould offer 
to take Sublimate, or Arſenick by mouth, in order 
totry the virtue of their remedies, as they pretend 
to do, all the Mithridate they have would never be 
able co ſave them. And ſuppoſing they did not 
underſtand their Legerdemarn tricks well enough, 
but ſhould be conſtrained to ſwallow ſuch poiſons 
as theſe, you muſt not think them ſuch fools as 
to keep to the remedy they recommend, which 
would be ſure to do nothing elſe but increaſe their 


miſery by its acrimonious' heat. They. would | 


have recourſe to the Oil, and other fat ſubſtances, 
bo avoid death, which otherwiſe would certainly 
ollow. $; | 
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Sweet. Sublimate, or Mercurius dulcis. 


Sweet Sublimate, is a Mercury reduced to a 
white maſs by ſome broken edges of acids. 

Powder fixteen ounces of Sublimate Corroſive 
in a marble or glaſs mortar ; mix with it by little 
and little twelve ounces of Mercury revived from 
Cinnabar : ſtir this mixture with a wooden Peſtle, 
until all the ®uricksilver becomes imperceptible ; 
then put this gray powder into ſeveral Viols, or 
into a Matraſs whoſe two thirds do remain empty ; 
place your vellel in Sand, and give but a little hire 
at firſt, then augment it unto the third-degree : 
continue it in this condition until your Sublimate 
is made, which uſually happens in four or five hours. 


Break your Viols, and fling away a little lighr 


earth that's found at bottom : ſeparate alſo that 
which ſticks to the neck of the Viols, or the Ma- 
traſs, and keep ic for Unguents againſt the Itch, 
but gather up carefully all that is in the middle, 
which is very white; and having powdercd it, re- 
ſublime it in Viols or a Matraſs as before ; ſeparate 
once more the matter in the middle, and reſub- 
lime it in other Viols, as before, this third time ; 
laſtly, ſeparate the terreſtrious matter at the bot- 
tom, and the Fuliginous that lies in the neck of the 
Viols, and keep the Sublimate that is in the middle, 
for it is ſufficiently dulcified. Its uſe is for all ſorts 
of Venereal diſeaſes, ir opens obſtructions, and 
kills the Worms, the Doſe is from ſix unto thirty 
grains 1 Pills; it purges gently by Stool. 


N 4 Remarks. 
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Remarks. 


You muſt obſerve never to powder Sublimate 
Corroſive in a mortar made of metal, becauſe ir 
would corrode it, and carry off ſome part, which 
would ſpoil the operation ; glaſs, marble and ſtone 
mortars are more convenient, becauſe they can 
communicate no ill impreſſion to the matter. 

Many have written' that we ſhould ufe equal 
parts of Sublimate and Mercury, but they did 
not conſider that fo great a quantity of Mercury 
could not be here uſed, and, that when the S»bl:- 
mate hath received near about the quantity I have 
appointed, the reſt will remain unmixed. 

" When a matraſs is uſed for this operation, half 
its neck muſt be -cut off before-hand ; for when it 
is performed in common matraſles, a great part of 

,the Fuliginous matter not being able to riſe high 
enough falls down' again on the Sublimate, and 
hinders it from becoming ſweet, becauſe this 
Fuliginoſiry contains the more acrimonious part, 
whereas it will caſily fly out: of Viols, or ma- 
trafſes with a ſhort neck. Two thirds of each veſ- 
ſe] muſt remain empty, otherwiſe the ercury, 
which rarefies like a Spirit, would be apt to break 
them. That which ſticks to the-neck of the Viols 
being too acrimonious to be uſed inwardly may 
ſerve for Ointments againſt the Itch and Tettars. 

Sweet Sublimate riſes more eaſily than the Cor- 
roſive, becauſe it is Iefs loaded with acids. 

The Sublimate that is made in a matraſs, loſes 

half an ounce each ſublimation; ſo that an _ 
an 
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and a half is loſt in three times, when the operation 
is done. 

Six drachms of Scores and light earth are found 
at bottom, and conſequently there is but two 
drachms of matter carried off each Sublimation. 
But if you try this operation in Viols, the ſ#bl:- 
mate loſes half an ounce more, as having a larger 
aperture to fly out at, than in a matraſs, or long 
neck. 

It ſeems a little ſtrange at firſt that ſo ſtrong a 
Poyfon as Sublimate Corroſive ſhould be reduced 
into ſo mild aremedy, by the addition of nothing 
but Mercury. But you ought to wonder nolonger, 
when you conſider that thoſe Spirits which cauſed, 
the Corroſion were then ſhut up in a ſtrait room, 
but being now divided and enlarging their quar- 
ters, cannot in reaſon act with ſuch force ; beſides 
that by the repeated aQtion of fire the ſubtler part 
of their points is blunted againſt the body of 
Mercury. 

The Purgative quality of ſweet Sublimate does 
conſiſt in the acids that remain ; wherefore if you 
ſhould ſublime it twice or thrice more, the Sub- 
limate would not be at all Purgative, but only Su- 
dorifick. Andit is then more proper to raiſe a Flux 
with than it was before; for having loſt thoſe 
falts which by - irritating the ſtomach and guts 
did render it Purgative, it is the more diſpoſed for 
rarefaCtion in the body, and ſo to joyn with the 
ferment of Venereal Tumors. 

Mercury prepared any way whatſoever ought to 
be taken inwardly no other way than in Pills, but 
by no means in potion, for fear it ſhould ſtick in 
the Gums, and ſo ſpoil and looſen the Teeth. 

White 
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White Precipitate. 


Whitg Preczpitate is a Mercury diſſolved by Spi- 
rit of Niter, and- precipitated . by ſalt, into a 
white powder. 

Diſſolve in a Glaſs-Cucurbite ſixteen ounces of 
Mercury revived from Cinnabar with eighteen or 
twenty ounces of Spirit of Niter : when the diſſo- 
lution is made, pour upon it ſalt-water filtrated, 
made of ten ounces of ſea-ſalt in two quarts of 
water; add unto this about half an ounce of the 
volatile Spirit of Sal Armoniack, there will Pre- 
Cipitate a very white powder, that you mult leave 
for a ſufficient time to ſettle ; then having pour- 
ed off the water by Inclination, waſh it ſeveral 
times with Fountain water, and dry it in the 
ſhade. 'It is uſed to raiſe a Flux with, the Doſe is 
from four to fifteen grains in Pills. It is alſo uſed 
in Pomatums for Tettars and the Itch, from half a 
drachm to two drachms, for an ounce of Pomatum. 


Remarks. 


Although I do recommend eighteen or twenty 
ounces of Spirit of Niter for the ſolution of fix- 
teen ounces of Mercury, yet you muſt know that 
it is not very neceſſary to keep too ſtrictly to 
this ſame quantity. You may uſe either a little 
more, or alittle leſs, according to the ſtrength of 
the Spirit, or according as it 1s more or leſs de- 
phlegmated. I my ſelf do commonly uſe but an 
equal 
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equal weight of it with the Quick-ſilver, becauſe 
the Spirit of NiterI douſe is exaCtly dephlegmated. 
You might likewiſe uſe Aqua forts initead of 
Spirit of Niter. 

The Doſe of white Precipitate muſt be leſs than 
that of ſweet Sublimate, becauſe it retains more 
acid Spirits; but if you would Sublime this Pre- 


cipitate alone in a matrals, in a gradual fire, you'd 


obtain a Sublimate as ſweet as the other ; becauſe 
the fire having acted upon it, breaks moſt of its 
points, and then it may be given in as great a Doſe 
as ordinary Mercurin Dulcss, | 

If you defire to make this Precip:tate exceeding 
white, you muſt diſſolve the Mercury in a veſſel 
whoſe mouth is very large, that ſo the red vapour * 
of the Spirit of N:ter may fly out the more eaſjly. 
When the diſſolution is made without the help of 
fire, the Precipitate is the whiter, 

T he Precipitation of Mercury may be made with 
the Spirit of Salt, as well as the ſalt in ſubſtance. 

This is not ſo eaſily made, as that of Biſmuth, 
becauſe the pores of ercury being ſmaller than 
thoſe of Biſmuth, do retain with more force the 
acids which are xt into it. Moreover Quick-ſilver 
being of a volatile nature does remain ſuſpended 
in the liquor more eaſily than B:ſmuth, which is a 
body altogether fixt. 

It may well ſeem ſtrange that an acid ſalt, ſuch 
as ſea-ſalt, ſhould be able to precipitare that which 
the acidity of Spirit of 1V:rer had diſſolved. To 
reſolve this difficulty, you muſt know that, though 
our Senſes tell us that acids do all perform che 
ſame effect, which is to prick and to pierce, yet 
nevertheleſs they all do differ in the figure of their 
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points; for according as they have received more 
or leſs fermentation, they have alſo conſequently 
their points more ſubtile, ſharp, and light; and 
this is atteſted not only by taſte, but the ſight 
alſo; for if you ſhould Cryſtallize the ſame body, 
by diſſolving ſeveral parts of it in ſeveral veſſels 
by Spirit of Salt, Spirit of Nzter, Spirit of YVitriel, 
Spirit of Alom, and by Vinegar, you'l obſerve fo 
many kinds of Cryſtals different in figure, as there 
were different diſſolutions. The Cryſtals made 
by Vinegar will be more ſharp than thoſe prepared 
by Spirit of Vier; thoſe made by Spirit of iter 
will be ſharper than thoſe by the Spirit of Yirr:ol, 
thoſe made by Spirit of Yztriol will be ſharper 
than thoſe by the Spirit of Alom; but of all theſe 
Cryſtals none will be found to have groſſer parts 
than thoſe prepared by the Spirit of Salt ;, for theſe 
Cryſtals do all retain the figure of their conſtituent 
parts. This now being ſuppoſed, it will be an 
eaſie matter to explicate our Precipitation, for 
the ſaltor its ſpirit containing points more groſs 
or leſs delicate than thoſe of Spirit of NVziter, and 
falling on this diſſolution, do move, joſtle, and 
eaſily break the points impregnated with the body 
of Mercury, and ſo do make them let go their 
hold, whence 1t comes that Aſercary precipitates 
by its own weight. 

The ſame Principle may ſerve to explicate, 
why Lead diſſolved in Yinegar precipitates by 
means of the Spirit of Yztr:ol, or Salt. 

You muſt obſerve not to make the water too 
ſalt, for then the great quantity of ſalt would 
hinder the Mercary from precipitating. 
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The Volatile Spirit of Sal Armoniack, contain- 
ing an alkali ſalt, does much help the Precipita- 
tion, for its agility carries it into every receſs of 
the liquor, where the ſea-ſalt, whoſe parts are not 
of ſo active a nature, was not able ro go : which 
is proved from hence, that if you uſe only 
ſez-ſalt diſſolved in water to make this Prec:- 
pitation with, it will then happen that if after 
pouring off the clear liquor, which ſwims upon 
the Precip:tate, into another veſlel, you drop the 
Spirit of Sal Armoniack into the liquor, there falls 
a conſiderable quantity of Mercurial Precipitate, 
which may ſerve like the other. If inſtead of the 
volatile Spirit of Sal Armoniack, you?d uſe the . 
Oil of Tartar made per Deliqgium, the Pricipitate 
would then be reddiſh. 

Two objections have been made againſt my 
manner of explicating the Precipitation, of ſuch 
matters as Spirit of Niter had diſſolved, made by 
Sea-Salt. 

Firſt they ſay, it is not proper to make the 
joſtles and encounter of ſalt-water with Spirit 
of Niter loaded with bodies which it had diſſolved, 
to be the cauſe of its precipitation ; whenas the 
moſt violent jogs that can be given to the ſolution, 
either from an arm, or with matters much more 
heavy and ſolid than ſea-falt, are not able to 
cauſe the precipitation. 

'This Objection wHl raiſe no difficulty to any 
that are a little skilPd in Natural Philoſophy : for 
although I have ſaid, that by reaſon the edges of 
ſea-ſalr are grofſer than thoſe of Spirit of Niter, 
the ſea-ſalt does precipitate what Spirit of Niter 
had diſſolved and ſuſpended ; I neyer meant mn” 
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if theſe edges were as big as a mans arm, they 
would do it the better. Ic is ſufficiently known 
that there muſt be a propertionable ſubtilty of 
parts between the diſſolvent and that which does 
precipitate, and that the edges of an acid mult be 
otherwiſe treated than with a cuff of the fiſt, in 
order to make them let go their hold. But I in- 
tended to make it appear that if ſea-ſalt does jog 
and ſhake the edges of Spirit of Niter, it does it 
by dividing into very minute parts, and thereby en- 
tring into the pores of the phlegm, which it would 
not be able to do if theſe parts were as big as a 
mans arm, or were like the folid heavy matters 
now ſpoken of. | 

Secaudly, if the groſsneſs of the edges of ſea- 
falt, or the ſhock they give, did make the pre- 
Cipitation of ſubKances diſſolved by Spirit of Ni- 
ter, we ſhould expect afterwards to find the firſt, 
with its groſs edges ſeparated from thoſe of Spirit 
of Niter ; whereas upon evaporating and cryſtal- 
lizing the liquor, their edges are indeed recipro- 
cally confounded the one with the other, making 
together a new body. 

I anſwer, that the ſhock and joſtle which the 
edges of ſea-ſalt do give to Spirit of Niter, when 
loaded with ſome bodies, does not hinder the edges 
of Spirit of Niter remaining after the precipita- 
tion, from uniting with the ſea-ſalt,by which union 
the Cryſtals do become confuſed, 

I ſhall here add one preparation more, that is 
very proper to raiſc a Salivation with. 

Take an ounce of the ſolution of Aercary made 
In Spirit of Niter, put it into a glaſs-veſlel, and 
pour upon it three or four and twenty ounces of 

watery 
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water, all the liquor will turn white, let it ſettle 
until it becomes clear, filtrate the liquor, and 
keep it for uſe. 

This water may be given from half an ounce to 
an ounce, ina glaſs of Ptiſan, or broth. It vo- 
mits gently, and provokes a Salivation ; ſome do 
drink half an ounce of it to cure the itch, but they 
ought to be purged and bled before-hand. 


Red Precipitate. 


This preparation is a Mercury impregnated 
with Spirit of Niter, and calcined by fire. 

Take eight ounces of Mercury revived from 
Cinnabar, diſſolve it in a ſufficient quantity of Spi- 
rit of Niter, which is eight or nine ounces ; pour 
the diſſolution intoa Viol, or Matraſs with a ſhort 
neck, ſet it in Sand, and evaporate all the moi- 
ſture with a gentle heat, until there remains a 
white Maſs; then quicken the fire by little and 
little to the third degree, and keep it in this condi- 
tion til] all your matter is turned red, then take it 
off the fire, let the Viol cool, and break it to obtain 
your Precipitate, which weighs nine ounces. 

Itis a good Eſcharotick, it eats proud fleſh ; 
It is uſed for the laying open of Chancres, mixt 
with burnt Alom, eAgyptiacam, and the common 
Suppurative. Some do give it inwardly to four 
grains forto raiſea Flux with, but this is dange- 
rous, unleſs rectified Spirit of Wine be burnt two 
or three times upon it. 


Remarks. 
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Remarks, 


This Preparation 1s improperly called Precipi- 
tate, here being no Precipitation at all. 

Many Authors have thought they could much 
encreaſe the tedneſs of this Precipitate, by Cobe- 
bating it, or diſtilling Spirit of Nztey three times 
upon the white maſs ; but I have found by expe- 
rience both ways, that theſe Circumſtances are 
of no uſe. 

The white Maſs which remains after Evapora- 
tion of the humidity is a mixture of 2ercury with 
a great many acid Spirits, for it weighs three 
ounces more than the Mercury did which was dif 
ſolved; it is extreme Corrofive, and fiery, if ap- 
plied to the fleſh, but according as it is Calcined 
in order to make it red, the edges of the Spirit of 
Niter which cauſed the Corroſion do ſtrike off 
and fly into the Air; whence it comes to pals, 
that the more we deſire to encreaſe its redneſs by 
Calcination, the leſs it weighs, and the leſs it cor- 
rodes. Some Chirurgeons obſerving this effect 
do chooſe the Precipitate that is not ſo red as uſual, 
when they would make an Eſchar quickly. 

If you ſtill] continue the fire ſome hours under 
the red maſs, it will ſublime, and ſtill retain its 
colour ; this ſublimate is nor ſo Corroſfive as the 
other ; which makes me think thac the points of 
Spirit of Salt are neceſſary tro make a ſublimarte 
very Corrofive. The reaſon why ic ſublimes, 1s 
becauſe the 2ercary being delivered from a great 
meny ecid Spirits, which did fix ir, has power : 
Tile 
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riſe with thoſe that remain. But becauſe theſe re- 
maining Spirits do moderate a little its volatility, 
it makes a ſtop in the middle of the Viol. 

Some do put red Precipitate into an Earthen 
Pot, and pour upon It Spirit of Wine well reCtifi- 
ed, then fireit, and when the Spirit is conſumed, 
they add more, and burn it as before ; they repeat 
the adding Spirit of Wine, and burning ir ſix 
times, and then call this Preparation Arcanum Co- 
ralinum. The Spirit of Wine by burning does 
carry off ſome edges of the Preciprtate, and joyns 
itſelf to the reſt, ſo that this Precipitarte is ſweet- 
ned and rendred fit to be taken inwardly. 

If by way of curioſity you pour Spirit of Yitriol 
upon common red Prec:pztate, ſuch as I have de- 
ſcribed, a diſſolution will foon follow, becauſe 
Spirit of Y3trzol joyning with the Spirit of Niter 
that remained in the Precipitate, an Aqua fortis 
muſt happen from their uniog, which is able to 
diſſolve imperceptibly the parts of Mercury ; but 
this diſſolution will happen without any Ebxlition, 
becauſe the dercury has been already rarified. b 
an acid, ſo that the Spirit of Y*er:ol does only dil- 
ſolve them without making any commotion. The 
ſolution is clear like other ſolutions of Mercary, 
without any appearance of redneſs, and the ſame 
Preparations may be made with it, 2s are uſed to 
be by the ſolution of Quicksilver in Aqua forts. 

If inſtead of Spirit of Y:t-50l you pour Spirit of 
Salt upon the red Precipitate, it turns preſently 
into a curious white, becauſe the Spirit of Salt does 
break the force of the Spirit of Miter that was in 
the red Precipitate; and the ſame thing muſt hap- 
pen here as does when Spirit of Salt is poured upon 
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the ſolution of Quicksilver; for although, red 
Precipitate be a dry body, yet it Is nothing elſe 
but a mixture of Quicksilver, and Spirit of Nite, 

I have given the reaſon why Spirit of Salt comes 
to weaken Spirit of Nzter, in my Remarks upon 
white Precipitate. 

As for the ſudden change of colour, it is indeed 
ſomewhat ſtrange, that a matter which is grown 
red by Calcination, ſhould in a minutes time turn 
ſo exceeding white. 

This Effect can be attributed only to the diſlo- 
cation which the acid ſpirit of Sale does cauſe in 
the parts of red Precipstate, and to the diſpoſition 
it- puts them anew into, fo that their Sxperfice: 
is put into a capacity of reflecting the light in q 
right line to our eyes, to give the appearance of 4 
white colour ; for if by means of another ſort f 
liquor, or elſe by fire and ſome alkali body, the 
diſpoſition of the parts of your Precipitate is again 
changed, it will obtain ſome other colour, or elſe 
it will return and revive into Quickglver, 

If you pour the volatile ſpirit of Sal Armoniach 
upon red Precipitate, It turns into a grey powder, 
but if you throw a great deal of water upon it, it 
becomes a milk, though none of the whiteſt. The 
ſame thing happens, when you drop Spirit of Sal 
Armoniack. into the ſolution of Qwicksilver made 
with Spirit of Nzter ; for ſoon after the efferye- 
ſcency is over, a grey powder is {een to Precipitare, 
and if. you add to it water, it becomes a milk of 
the ſame whiteneſs as the other. 

Common red Prec:p:tate then is ſubject to the 
ſame alteraticns as the ſolution of Mercury, the 
red colour giving no particular impreſlion - it ; 
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which truly is a good proof that colour is no real 
thing, but wholly depends upon the modification 
of parts. 


Turbith Mizeral, or Yellow Precipitate. 


This Preparation is a Mercury impregnated 
with the acidity of Oil of Yitr0l, 

Put four ounces of Quick-ſilver revived from 
Cinnabar into a glaſs Retort, and pour upon it 
ſixteen ounces of -Qil of Yztrol ; ſet your Retort 
in Sand, and when the Mercury is diſſolved put fire 
underneath, and diftil the humidity; make the 
fire ſtrong enough toward the end, for to drive 
out ſome of the laſt Spirics of all; afcerwards 
break your Retort, and powder in a glaſs Mortar 
2 white Maſs you find within it, which weighs 
five ounces and a half; pour warm water upon it, 
and the matter will preſently change into a yellow 
powder, which you muſt dulcifie by a great many 
repeated Lotions, then dry it-in the ſhade, you?l 
have three ounces and two drachms of it. It pur- 
ges ſtrongly, both by vomit and ſtool, it is given 
1 Venereal maladies, the doſe is from two grains 
unto fix in Pills. 


Remarks, 


Though that which is improperly called Oil of 
Vitriol, be the ſtrongeſt and moſt Cauſtick 
acid of this Mineral Salt, it is nevertheleſs much 
weaker than Spirit of Niter, and: fo requires a 
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oreater quantity of it, and longer-time to diſſoly 
the Mercury in, for there?s much a-do to diſparc 
'the ſolution inten hours. That which is dittille 
is exceeding weak, becauſe the Mercury retair 
the greateſt part of the acid Spirits, and they ar 
the things that purge ſo ſtrongly although mangſ;ec 
of them be carried off by the Lotions. 

All theſe Preparations are nothing but ſo man 
different ſhapes of Mercury made by acid Spirit 
which according to their different adheſions, dig 
cauſe ſuch different effects. 

All theſe Precipitates and Sublimates may be ni 
vived again into flowing Mercury, by mixing thai 
with Lime, and diſtilling them, as I have aid 
the reviving of Cinnabar into Quick-ſilver, b 
cauſe the alkali of Lime deſtroys thoſe acids 
diſguiſed the Quick-filver. 


Oil or Liquor of Mercury. 


This preparation Is an acid liquor loaded wil 
Mercury. 

Put the lotions of the white maſs, that Twrbi 
Mineral was made of, into an earthen pan, ( 
glaſs veſſel, evaporate in Sand all the liquor, u 
til there remains at bottom a matter in form 
falt, which weighs two ounces and a drathm, pan 
the pan in a cellar, -or other cool place, and thelffce 
leave it until this matter be almoſt all diſſolve 
into liquor. It is uſed for the laying open Vent 
real Shancres, and eating the fleſh, Pledgets bt 
ing dipt intoit. 


Remark 
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* Remarks. 


This liquor is nothing but Mercury fo penetra- 
ted and divided by the acid Spirits of Yitr:ol, that 
it can diſſolve like a Salt : now for that it con- 
ains theſe corroſive Spirits, it eats and corrodes 
phere-ever It touches, like unto a Sublimate Cor- 
roſive. 

This liquor may be made with ſpirit of Nzer, 

Wand then it will be more violent in its Operation, 
Sbut becauſe it would then pierce tvo much, and 
ſe dangerous accidents, I would rather chooſe 
Meo prepare it with Oil of Yitrzol. 
08 If you drop a few drops of the Oil of Tartar 
made per Deliquium into this liquor, there will fall 
Immediately a Mercurial Precipitate, becauſe the 
alkali of Tartar will break the edges that held 
p the Mercury diſſolved. 


Another Oil of Mercury. 


This preparation is a Sublimate Corroſive difſ- 
ſolved in ſpirit of Wine. 

1Y Powder well an ounce of Sublimate Corroſrue, 
MFand pur it into a Bolthead, pour upon it four oun- 
Fces of Spirit of Wine well reCtified upon (alt of 
WI artar, ſtop well your Bolthead, and let ir in- 
Fuſe cold, fix or ſeven hours, the Sublimate will 
Jdidolve ; but if any ſediment remains at bottom, 
decant the liquor from ir, and pouring upon the 
ſediment a little more Spirit of Wine, infuſe it 
Q 3 as 
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23S before, to finiſh the ſolution, mix your ſoluti- 
ons, and keep them in a Viol well ſtopt. 

T his js an Oil of XMercary milder than the for- 
mer, it is good in Venereal Shancres, eſpecially 
when there is any fear of a Gangrene, you may 
uſe it with pledgets like the former. | 


Remarks. 


Snirit of Wine well reQified can diſſolve ſub- 
Iimate corroſive, but it 1s not able to diſſolve 
Quick-ſilver, nor even Mercurins dulcss ;, the rea» 
ſon of which 4s, that the Sublimate being a Mer» 
cury extremely rarified, and already as it were 
ſuſpended by acids, the Spirit of Wine inſinuates 
into it by little and little, and diſſolves its parts; 
but Quick-ſilver and Mercurixs dulcs, conſiſting 
of parts too cloſe and compact, the Spirit of Wine 
which is a rarified Sulphur, cannot give ſhakes 
ſtrong enough to disjoyn or ſeparate them. 

This liquor is milder than the former, becauſe 
Spirit of Wine, which is a Sulphur, does ſo blunt 
the acid edges of Sublimate Corroſive, that they 
cannot act with that ſtrength they did when they 
were af liberty. | 


Other Precipitates of Mercury. 


Theſe preparations are only Sublimate Corro- 
ſiye diſſolved and precipitated into powdets of 
diifexent colours. | 


_ Mix 
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Mix 7 or 8 ounces of Sublimate Corroſive pow- 
dered, ina glaſs or marble Mortar with 16 or 18 
ounces of warm water, ſtir them about for half 
an hour, then let the liquor ſettle, and pour it off 
by Inclination, filter ir, and divide it into three 
parts to be put into ſo many Viols. 

Pour into one of theſe Viols ſome drops of the 
Oil of Tartar made per Deliquium, there falls im- 
mediately a red Precipitate. 

Drop into another of theſe Viols ſome volatile 
ſpirit of Sal Armoniack,, and you have a whit? 
Precipitate. 

Pour into the laſt of theſe Viols about a ſpoon- 
ful of Lime-water, you have a yellow water that . 
iscalled Phagedenick-water, or a water for Ulcers, 
becauſe it is good to cleanſe and heal Ulcers, the 
Chirurgeons do frequently uſe ir, eſpecially in 
Hoſpitals; if you let the liquor ſettle, it will ler 
fall a yellow precipitate. 

To obtain theſe three Precipitates, you have 
only to pour off the clear water by Inclination, 
waſh them, and dry them apart. 

Red precip:tate may be uſed like that I deſcribed 
before, but it isnot ſo ſtrong; it is the trueſt red 
precipitate of any. 

'The white precipitate has the ſame virtues as 
the other. 


= 
hea 


- Yellow precipitate may be uſed in Pomatums for 


the Itch, halfa drachm or a drachm of it is to bz 
mixed with an ounce of Pomatum. 

The Sablimate which remains at the bottom of 
the Mortar, being dried may be uſed in Pomatums 
for the Itch, like yellow precipitate. 


O 4 Remarks. 
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Remarks. 


Sublimate being a Mercary loaded with acids, 
common water is able to diſſolve ſome of it, be- 
cauſe theſe acids do rarefie it, and make a kind of 
ſalt of it ; but becauſe there are not acids enough 
in it to diſſolve all the Mercary, the maſt compa 
part of it remains at bottom, the liquor is fil- 
trated toclear and purifie it the more, It is as clear 
and tranſparent as Fountain water. 

If by way of Curioſity, you ſhould drop into 
the Viol of red precipitate, that I now deſcribed, 
ſome ſpirit of Sal Armoniack, and would ſhake 
the liquor a little, it would preſently turn white, 
and your precipitate would be white ; but if inſtead 
of ſpirit of Sal Armoniack you would uſe ſpirit of 
Vitriol, an Ebullition would riſe init, and the red 
liquor would become clear and tranſparent as com- 
mon water. 

Becauſe the Oil of Tartar is an alkali ſalt diſ- 
ſolved, it breaks the edges of the acid which held 
up the Mercury imperceptible, and ſerv*d as Finns 
ro make it ſwim inthe water, ſo that this Mercury 
having nothing left to bear it up, muſt needs precs- 


pitate by its own weight. The ſame thing happens | 


when ſpirit of Sal Armoniack is thrown upon the 
other part of the ſolution of ſublimate Correoſive. 
For this ſpirit being 1n like manner an alkali, pro- 
duces the ſame effect as the Oil of Tartar. 

But : Ithough alkali's do all agree in this, that 
they break and deſtroy acids, nevertheleſs there 
is always ſome difference in their aCtion. 

And 
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And this evidently appears in thoſe differently 
coloured precipitates, for this diverſity can be at- 
tributed only to this, that they having in ſeveral 
manners wrought upon acids, do diſpoſe and mo- 
difie the parts of the precipitated body, ſo as they 
may be capable of making different RefraCtions 
of Light. 

Theſe precipstates are no longer poiſons, though 
they come from ſubl;mate Corroſrve, and there's 
the ſame reaſon for it,as there is for the precipitati- 
ens; for ſeeing that which gave the Corroſion was 
an acid, when this acid is deſtroyed by ſuch power- 
ful alkali's as are ſpirit of Sal Armonzack,, and Oil 
of Tartar, that which remains muſt become ſweet. 

When ſpirit of Yztrol is thrown upon the liquor 
of red precipitate, there riſes an Ebullition, becauſe 
the acid does penetrate the alkali falt of the Oil of 
Tartar, and this alkali being deſtroyed, the acid 
diſſolves what was precipitated before, whence it 
comes that the liquor clears up, and turns into 
poiſon as It was before. 

If you would again pour Oil of Tartar, then ſpi- 
rit of Sal Armoniack upon it, there would happen 
new red and white precipstates, which might again 
be diſſolved, and the liquor made clear again, 
by adding to it more ſpirit of Y:er5ol, but only a . 
greater quantity of this Spirit muſt be uſed than 
was before. 
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CHAP. IX. 
Of Antimony. 


Ntimony 1s a Mineral conſiſting of a Sulphur 
. A. like unto common Sulphur, and of a ſub- 
ſtance near approaching to Metallick : it is called 
Sribium in Latin. It is found in many places in 
Tranſylvania, Hungaria, France, Germany. Some-+ 
times you may meet with ſome of the mineral An- 
r:mony at the Druggiſts, that is to ſay, juſt as it is 
taken out of the Mines, but that which is common- 
ly brought among us hath been melted,and mould- 
ed into cakes of a Pyramidal form. 

You muſt chuſe that which is in long ſhining 
needles, . and not expect to find it of a reddiſh co- 
lour, as many Authors do- adviſe; for-in a hun- 
| dred weight of this Mineral, you'l hatdly find 
one piece of this kind. The occaſion of this error 
came from the Alchymiſts, who thought that A#- 
t:mony did contain a Sulphur like unto that of Gold, 
and that the reddiſh fort had more of it than the 
black ; but this pretended Sulphur is as imaginary 
as that of gold. This reddiſh colour does doubt- 
leſs proceed either from the heat of the Sun coming 
to it, or from a participation of the ſubterranean 
heat, beſtowed more on ſuch pieces, than the reſt ; 
for when the Sulphur of Arntimony is rarefied, it 
aſſumes a red colour, as may be ſeen in the ope- 
ration, called Golden ſulphur of Antimony. 

Ant imony 
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Antimony will not diſſolve, but with Aqua Re- 
alis, which has made a. great many Alchymiſts 
think, that this Mineral was an imperfect Gold. 

Although nothing but a merallick ſubſtance mixt 
with Sulphur can be perceived in the analyzing of 
Antimony ;, nevertheleſs conſidering its Figure, 
ſomewhar like that of ſalt-perer, and its Emerick 
quality, which can proceed from nothing but a 
punEtion made in the ſtomach, there is reaſon to 
think that it contains an acid falt ; but becauſe 
the edges of this ſalr are ſheathed in a great deal of 
Sulphur, it- cannot exert its aQtivity, withour 
opening a way for it, either+by ſalts which divide 
the Sulphur, or by Calcination which carries off 
its grolſer part. Notwithſtanding it is not to be 
underſtood that the Emerick faculty of Antimony 
does confiſt in this falt alone; for if it were alone, 
it would no more produce this effeft than other 
acid ſalts do, but it is aſlifted by the Sulphur, 
which ſerves for a Vehicle to exalt it towards the 
upper Orifice of the ſtomach. "Thus Antimony 
may be ſaid to vomit, by reaſon of the Saline 
fulphur ic contains. 

Crude Antimony is uſed in Sudorifick decoctions, 
when we would diſſipate a tumor by Tranſpiration ; 
bur great care muſt be had that no acid may enter 
into the Decoction, for then it would open its 
body, and render it Emetick, It is dangerous alſo 
to take it in ſubſtance, becauſe it may be apt to 


meet with an acid in the ſtomach that would open 


its body, and thereby cauſe a great vomiting to 
follow. 

The reaſon that Crude Antimony cauſes ſweat, 
is becauſe of ſome Sylphureous Particles that ſe- 
parate 
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parate from the Anrimony, which not being {trong 
enough to make one vomit, do therefore work by 
tranſpiration. 


Common Regulus of Antimony. 


This preparation is an Antimony rendred more 


heavy, and more metallick by the ſeparation that 


is made of its groſſer Sulphurs. 
Take ſjxteen ounces of Antimony, twelve ounces 
of crude Tartar, and ſix ounces of Salt-peter pu- 
rified z powder themand mix them well together, 
then heat a large Crucible red-hot, throw into it 
a ſpoonful of your mixture, and cover it with a 
Tile until the detonation is over, continue to 
throw into the Crucible ſpoonfuls of this mixture 
one after another, until all of it is ſpent ; then 
light a great fire about it, and when the matter 
hath been ſome time in Fuſion, pour it into a Mor- 
tar, or an Iron mould greaſed with ſnet and heat- 
ed, then ſtrike the ſides of the ſaid mould or mor- 
tar with tongs to make the Regulus precipitate to 
the bottom; when it is cold, ſeparate it from the 
droſs that remains on the top of it with a ham- 
mer, and after you have powdered it, melt it in 
another Crucible, then throw into it a little Salt- 
peter, there will riſe ſome little flame from it, 
then pour out the matter into the iron mortar well 
cleanſed and greaſed, let it cool, and you have 
four ounces and a half of Regulus. | 
If you melt it over again, and form it into balls 
of the bigneſs of a Pill, you have a.perpetual Pill, 
that is to ſay, ſuch as being taken and voided fifty 
times 
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times will purge every time, and yet there's hard- 
ly any ſenſible diminution. 

This Regulws 1s melted in a Crucible, and then 
caſt into moulds to make Cups and Gobelets. 
But it is ſomewhat hard to do ir, by reaſon of a 
ſharpneſs in the Regal that hinders its parts from 
uniting foas to ſpread well. If you put White- 
wine into theſe Cups or Gobelets, it becomes 
10 305g like the Yinum Emeticum | ſhall ſpeak 
of anon. 


Remarks. 


The name Regulus ſignifies Royal, and is given 
to the moſt fixt and hardeſt matters of many 
minerals and metals. 

This Preparation is made in order to open the 
Antimony, and purifie it from a great deal of groſs 
Sulphur that it is impregnated with, and to this 
end it is Calcined withTartar and Salt-peter, which 
do eaſily flame, and carry off with them good ſtore 
of this Sulphur, the reſt remains in the Feces, as 
I ſhall ſhew in the following Operation. 

The mixture is caſt into the Crucible by little 
and little, for fear leaſt if ir ſhould be put in all 
at a time, the detonation growing too violent, 
andthe matter rarefying too much, it might riſe 
over the Crucible. 

You mult not greaſe the Iron Mortar with Oil, 
by reaſon of a little humidity that it contains, 
which would make the matter riſe and tumble our. 
It is greaſed, to the end that the matter not ſticking 


tothe mortar may ſeparate from it the more _ 
c 
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The Regulw is melted again, and Salt-peter 
thrown into it, «to the end, that ſome little ſuper- 
ticial ſulphur, which remained of the droſs, may 
fly away, and the Regwlxs may remain the purer. 

Fifteen ounces of droſs will be found to four 
ounces and a half of Regwlxs, and there was uſed 
four and thirty ounces of mixture in this operati- 
on, ſo that there loſes fourteen ounces and a half 
during the time it js on the fire. 

Although good ſtore of the Antimonial Sulphurs 
do exhale, the Regulxzs is notwithſtanding till 
loaded with them, and it is they which chiefly give 
it its Vomitive virtue ; for the Vomiting doth pre- 
ceed from a very quick motion that theſe Sulphurs 
do give to the ſtomach, by prickipg its Fibres 
with ſome ſalts that they carry along with them. 

If you mix this Emetick with an Infuſion of Ser- 
a, or ſome ſuch purgative, it works as much by 
ſtool as by vomit, becauſe theſe Remedies do pre- 
cipitate with them ſome part of the Sulphurs. 

When a man ſwallows the Perperual Pill, it 
paſles by its own weight, and purges downwards : 
It is waſht and given again as before, and ſo on 
perpetually. | 

Almoſt all Chymiſts have written that this Pill 
loſes nothing at all of its weight, though taken 
ſeveral times. 'Tis true indeed the diminution 
is but very ſmall, yet nevertheleſs it would not 
be hard to remark it in ſome meaſure. It may 
be ſaid alſo that in place of the Sulphureous parts 
which do exhale to cauſe the vomiting,ſome extra- 
neous bodies do ſucceed in- their place, as it hap- 
pens when Antimony js Calcined in the Sun. 
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When this Pill hath been taken and voided 
twenty or thirty times, 1t purges not ſo much as ic 
did at firſt, as well becauſe the more ſoluble parts 
of the Sulphur are gone, as that what remains doth 
paſs without any great effect. The ſame doth 
happen to Cups or Gobelets, which can't make 
the wine ſo Emetick as before, after they have 
been filled twenty or thirty times. 

Some do preſcribe the Perpernal Pill, in the 
diſeaſe called Mſerere, but this prattice is not 
without danger, becauſe the ball ſtopping fome- 
time in the lnteſtines, which are knotted or twiſt- 
ed together in this diſeaſe, may cauſe an Inflam- 
mation, and ſo exulcerate the part. Ir is given 
in the Colick, and them'it does well. 

Wine draws out the Emetick virtue of the Regu- 
Is much better than water or ſpirit of Wine, or 
vinegar can do; the reaſon of which is, that this 
virtue does conſiſt in a ſaline ſulphur which water 
could not penetrate ; ſpirit of Wine indeed does 
diſſolve ſome of the more ſulphureous part of it, 
but does not take enough of the ſalt ; the vine- 
zar by its acidity does fix too much what it has 
diſſolyed z but Wine contains a ſulphureous ſpi- 
rit, anda ſaline Tartar, which do make a moſt 
convenient Aenſtrunm to diſſolve and to* preſerve 
the ſaline and ſulphureous part of the prepared 
Animony. 

Upon conſidering the different ways of evacua- 
tion cauſed by Antimony, and many other Medi- 
cins,. I do find it very probable, that Emeticks 
do work 2s they do, becauſe their operation be- 
Ing quick is exerted in the ſtomach, before the 
medicin had time to deſcend more —_— 

| an 
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and then this v:/c is very ſenſible when irritated, 
and undergoes commotions ſufficiently violent to 
make riſe what is within it. But if the medicin 
proves flow in its operation, and deſcends into the 
gutts before it raiſes a purgative fermentation, it 
then forces downwards, whence it comes to paſs 
that thoſe who do not vomit upon taking emeticks, 
are commonly purged by ſtool. 

Thus Vonits and Purges do differ only in this, 
that the firſt do work in the ſtomach, the others 

in the gutts. | 
 _ Oll, and lukewarm water do vomit, by relaxing 
the fibres of the ſtomach, and changing the mo- 
tion of the ſpirits which do then act only by 
ſhaking, or turning the ſtofnach to a diſcharge up- 
wards. 

If by way of curioſity you would Calcine four 
ounces of the Regulus of Antimony powdered, in 
an earthen cup unglazed, ſet in a ſmall fire, ſtir- 
ring it all the while with a Spatule, there will riſe 
up a vapour for an hour and a halts time, or there- 
abouts, and when the matter fumes no longer, it 
turns into a grey powder, that weighs two 
I and a half more than the Regalus did at 
firſt. 

. This augmentation of quantity is the ſtranger, 

for that the fume which aſcended from it during 
the Calcination, ſhould ſeem rather to have dimi- 
niſhed its weight. It muſt be therefore granted, 
that a great many fiery particles have entred into 
it, in the room of that which fum'd away. 

This Fume proceeds from ſome groſſer Sul- 
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phur, that remained in the Regulus, and indeed 


it {mells ſtrong of the ſulphur. | 
7 Golden 
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Goldez Sulphar of Antimony, 


| This pteparation is the ſulphureous part of Az- 
* | timonydiſolved by Alkali ſalts, and precipitated 
| | by anacid. 

Take the droſs of the Regulus of Antimony, 

wder and boil them with common water®in at 
earthefi pot half an hour ; ſtrain the 1 , and 
pour vinegar into the expreſſion; there will preci- 
* | pitate a red powder; filtrate and ſeparate your 
precipitate, dry it and keep it, you will obtain 
twelve ounces, and two drachms of it, it is called 
the Golden Sulphur of Antimony, and isan Emes 
zick.: the doſe is from two grains unto ſix in broth 
or in Pulls. 


| Remarks, 


You muſt put about ſixteen pitits of water t6 
I boil with the fifteen ounces of the droſs of Regu- 
| is of Antimony, thotgh the liquor does coagu- 
late like a Jelly when it is cold, by reaſon of the 
| falrs and ſolphurs joyning together ;, for the droſs 
> | of the Regulas is nothing buta mixture of the fixt 
* || parts of Salt-peter, and Tartar, that kave retain- 
ed with them ſome of the more impure Sulphur of 
Antimony. 
Now Getng that theſe ſalts do become Alkali 
| by means of Calcination, the acid which is poured 
upon them, does break or deſtroy their ſtrength, 
and makes ther quit the ſulphur which they held 
D | diſſolyed, 
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diſſolved, from whence the precipitation of the 
Golden Sulphur of Antimony does proceed. 

So ſoon as vinegar is poured on the diſſolution 
of thedroſs, volatile ſulphurs do ariſe which are 
very diſagreeable to the ſmell; the precipitate 
which is afterwards made, Is like to a Coagulum or 
curd, in great quantity. 

This Sulphur does operate much like to the 
Crocus metalorum, of which I ſhall ſoon ſpeak. 
The iſts have called it Golder ſulphur, by 
reaſon of its colour, which is near like unto that 
of Gold ; but it is probable that the Antients did 
underſtand by the Golden Sulphur of Antimony,ſome 
other ſulphur than this, becauſe almoſt all of them 
have writ, that there was a groſs ſuperficial ſul- 
phur in Antimony, like unto common ſulphur, 
which is this of which our preſent preparation is 
made, and another more fixt, and like unto that 
of Gold, which they held to be Sudorifick. 

You muſt not imagine that our Golden Vomi- 
tive Sulphur is altogether Pure, it is ſtill loaded 
witha great deal of earth and ſalt, which it has 
ſtil] retained in the precipitation, and it is this ſalt 
which by rarefying its parts does give it this co- 
lour. 


Regnlis. of Antimony with Mars. 


This preparation is a mixture of the more fixed 
parts of Antimony, and ſome portion of Iron. 

Put eight ounces of ſmall Nails into a great Cru- 
cible, cover it, and ſetit ona grate ina Furnace; 
ſurround it above and below with a good fire, = 
when 


Es 
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when the Nails are red hor, throw into them a 
pound of Antimony in powder ; cover again the 
Crucible, and continue a great fire; when the An- 
timony ſhall be in perfect Fuſion, caſt into it by 
little and little three ounces of Salt-peter, a de- 
tonation will happen, and the nails will melt; and 
when there do riſe no more ſparkles, pour out 
your matter into a Cornet or Iron mortar, that 
you ſhall have-greas*d with a little Suet, and heat- 
ed before-hand : then ſtrike the ſides of the mor- 
tar with pincers, to make the Regulus fall tothe 
bottom 3 when it is cold, ſeparate it from the 
droſs with a hammer : melt it if another Crucible, 
and caſt into it two ounces of Antimony in pow- 
der; when it is melted, add to it by little and lit- 
le three ounces of Salt-peter, which being burnt, 
add the matter caſting forth no more ſparkles, 

pour it into the Iron Cornet greaſed and heated as 

tefore, then ſtrike it with pincers, that the Re- 

fil may fall down, and when it 15 cool, ſeparate 

t from the droſs as I have faid ; repeat melting 

the Regulus twice more, and cach time caſt Salt- 

peter into it, but the laſt eſpecially ; you muſt ob - 

ſerve to melt it well, before you caſt the Salt- 

ſeter into it, that the Star may appear. There 

sno need of adding any more crude Antimony to 

the two laſt Fuſſjons This Regulus is uſed as the 

ther, and hath the ſame effects. 


Remarks, 


The Iron in the firſt Fuſion mixing with the 
Antimony turns almoſt all of it into drofs, becauſe 
Þ 2 It 
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it joyns with the more impure Sulphur, ſo that 
the Reguline part being more weighty falls down 
to tle bottom.. Salt-peter is uſed in order to 
open the Antimony, and cauſe a more perfect Fy- 
ſion, that a ſeparation of the groſler parts may he 
made the better. Moreover it carries off ſome Sy]. 
phurs by its volatile parts: © The droſs then does 
conſiſt of Iron, Sulphur, and fixt Salt-peter. 

The Fuſion is repeated three times over, becauſe 
ſome portion of Iron doth always precipitate 
with the Regulus; and alittle crude Antimony is 
added to the firſt of all, to the end the Mars, 
which eaſily joyns with Antimony by reaſon of x 
groſs Sulphar it contains, may leave the Regulu 
and ſtick toit. The two laſt Fuſions do make x 
gray or white drofs, and this is a mark, that the 
Salt-peter can receive no more. 

After the firſt Purification, ten ounces of Regs 
Im, and thirteen ounces of Scorzes do remain; 
after the ſecond Purification, nine ounces and 1 
half of Regulus do remain ; after the third, eight 
ounces and two drachms of Regulus; and after 
the fourth you'l have ſeven ounces, and fi 
drachms. 

The Star which appears upon the Martial Rt 
gulus of Antimony when it is well Purified, has 
given occaſion to the Chymiſts to reaſon upon the 
matter ; and the greateſt part of theſe men being 
ſtrongly perſwaded of the Planetary Influences, 
and a ſuppoſed correſpondence between each of 
the Planets, and the Metal that bears its name, 
they have not wanted to aſſert, that this ſame 
Star proceeded from' the impreſſion which certail 
little bodies flowing from the Planet Aars do 


beſtow 
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beſtow upon Antimony for ſake of the remaining 
Iron that was mixed with it ; and for this reaſon, 
they wonderfully recommend the making this 
preparation upon T#eſday rather than another day, 
between 7 and 8 a clock in the morning, or elſe 
between 2 and 3 in the afternoon, provided the 
weather be clear and fair, thinking that day which 
is denominated from Aars to be the time thar it 
lets fall its fluences moſt plentiful of any, They 
have likewiſe conceited a thouſand things of the 
like nature, which it would be too much trouble 
to relate here. 

But all opinions of this kind have no manner of 
probability, for no bodies Experience did eyer 
evince, that the Metals have any ſuch correſpon- 
dence with the Planets, as I have maintained 
otherwhere ; much leſs can they prove that the 
Influences of the Planets do' imprint fuch and ſuch 
Figures to Metals, as theſe men do determine. 
It would be no hard matter for me here to ſhew 
bow little reaſon or foundation there is in diſ- 
courſes of that nature, and how very weak and un- 
certain are the Principles of Fxdicial Aſtrology ; 
but this would be too long a Digreſlion for this 
place, and ſerve only to ſwell this Book with 
things that may be found treated of at large elſe- 
where, and particularly in the Epitome of Gafſendus 
made by Monſieur Berner, 

My thoughts therefore ſhall not ſoar ſo high 
3 theſe mens do; and though I may ſeem dull and 
mean in their eyes, I ſhall not ſearch in the Ce- 
leftial Bodies for an explication of the Star we now 
contend about; ſeeing I can find ir out in cauſes 
near at hand, There have been who gazing too 

P 3 earneſtly 
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earneſtly upon the Stars above, have not perceived 
the ſtone at their feet, that cauſed them to 
ſtumble, 

I ſay then that the Star which appears upon the 
Martial Regulus of Antimony, does proceed from 
the Antimony it ſelf ;, for this Mineral runs all into 
Needles; but becauſe before it is Purified, It 1s 
loaded with ſulphureous and impure parts, which 
do make it ſoftiſh, theſe Needles do not appear 
but confuſedly. Now when it is purified with 
Mars, not only 2 great many of the more ſulphu- 
reous parts of Antimony, and ſuch as are fitteſt to 
hinder 1ts Cryſtallization, are carried away, but 
alſo there remains the hardeſt and the moſt com- 
pact part of Iron, which makes the Anrimony firmer 
than it was. So that the Purification does ſerve 
to lay open the natural Cryſtals of Antimony in 
form of a ſtar, and the Iron by its hardneſs does 
expatiate theſe Cryſtals, from whence it comes that 
the Martial Regulus of Antimony is harder that 
the other Regulzes, | 

The Cryſtals then do appear in form of a ſtar in 
the Martial Regulus of Antimony, becauſe they 
were {o natoral;y in the Antimony before. This far 
does not appear exactly the ſame in the comm 
Regulus of Antimony, ]et it be Purified never 0 
much, becauſe its parts have not the ſame- tenſion 
:$ thoſe of the other. | 


Ee 


Glaſs of  Autimony. 


" This preparation is a. Regulus of Antimony be 
come vitrified-by a long, fuſion. 
Lid: = Calcine 
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Calcine in a ſmall fire a pound of Antimony in 
powder, in an earthen pot unglazed, ſtir the mat- 
cer continually with an Iron Spatule, until va- 

urs ariſe no longer; bur if notwithitanding your 
ſtirring, the powder ſhould chance to run into 
lumps, as it often happens to do, put it into a mor- 
tar and powder it; then Calcine it again, as [ 
have ſaid, and when it will fume no more, and is 
of a gray colour, put it into 2 good Crucible, cover 
it with a tyle, and ſet it in a wind-furnace, in 
which you ſhall make a very violent coal-fire round 
about theCrucible,to the end the matter may melt. 
About an hour afterwards uncover the Crucible, 
and putting the end of an Iron rod into it, ſee whe- 
ther the matter thar ſticks to jitis become Diapha- 
nous; and if it be, pour it upon a Marble well 
warmed, it will congeal, and you'l have the Glaſ 
of Antimony, which you muſt let cool, and ſo keep 
for uſe. It isa ſtrong Vomitive, and one of the 
moſt violent that is made of Antimony. The 
Emetick, Wine is made of it, by ſetting it to ſteep 
in White-wine. It is given alſo in ſubſtance from 
two grains unto fix, 

An Emetick, Syrup is prepared with the Glaſs of 
Antimony infuſed in the juice of Quinces, or Le- 
mons, and Sugar. If inſtead of theſe acid juices, 
one ſhould uſe Wine, the Syrup wonld be the 
more Vomitive. The doſe of the one and: the 
other Syrup, is from two drachms to an ounce 
and a half, and is given eſpecially to nice perſons, 
and to Infants. 


Remarks. 


I SAY 
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Remarks. 


The Arntimony muſt be Calcined within the 
Chimiiy, and the vapours that fly from it mult be 
avoided as being very jnjurious to the Breaſt. 

This Calcination is performed to develt it of 
ſome groſs Sulphurs that might hinder its Vitrifi- 
cation. Some do add to this gray powder Borax, 
others crude Antimony, and others Sulphur, that 
it may Vitrifie the more eaſily. 

The Vitrification happens not, until the parts 
of Antimony have been rendred more firm and ſtiff 
than they were before, to the end the fiery parti- 
cles paſling and repaſling through the matter may 
form the pores into a ſtrait line, ſo that they 
can remain in this condition, when the Antimony is 
grown cold ; and it is the figure of theſe pores, 
which. cayſes the tranſparency, becauſe they ſuffer 
the light to paſs througb them direCtly. 

The ſulphur and antimony do help it to melt, 
wherefore ſome do add them to the matter, though 
in a ſmall-quantity, and their volatjle part flies 
away before the Vitrification. 

The Borax does not only help the fuſion, but 
likewiſe ſerves to harden the matter when cold, 
that the pores may the longer be preſerved ſtrait ; 
for, although 2 great part of the ſulphurs of An- 
timony flies away, yet there remains enough ill 
in the very ſubſtance of the glaſs, which yet do 
not very long continue in their firſt poſition, bur 
ſhutting the pores of the matter do render it 
OPake. 

This 
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This accident does not happen to ſuch glaſles as 
contain no Sulphur, becauſe their parts being al- 
ways preſerved ſtiff-and firm, their pores do 
never become obſtructed. 

Glaſs of Antimony receiving more Calcination 
than the other preparations, ſhould conſequently 
be leſs Vomirive, by reaſon -of the diſperſion and 
loſs of much Sulphur, wherein its Vomitive virtue 
doth conſiſt : Nevertheleſs experience ſhews us 
the contrary, for it works with more force, as I 
have ſaid; and the reaſon of it is, becauſe no Salt 
is uſed inthe making of this glaſs, whereas in the 
other preparations Salt-peter is uſed, which by its 
fixt parts hinders the aCtivity of ſome part of the 
Sulphurs ; thus although there doth remain but a 
ſmall quantity of Sulphur in the Glaſs of Antimony, 
yet as little as there is being in great motion, it 
cauſes a greater diſpoſition'to Vomit. 

The Glaſs of Antimony may be correCted by Cal- 
cining it in a crucible with a third part of Salt-pe- 
ter, then waſhing it divers times with hot water, 
itisto be dried. This powder isnot ſo ſtrong in 


' its operation as the Glaſs of Antimony, becauſe the 


Salt-peter has fixed ſome part of the Sulphurs of 
Antimony, It works much like the Crocus metal- 
lorum, of which I am to treat. 


Liver of Antimony, or Crocus Metallorum. 


This preparation is an Antimony opened by 
Salt-peter, and by fire, which have made it half 
glaſs, and which have given it a Liyer-colour. 


Take 
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Take a pound of Antimony, and ſo much Salt- 
peter, powder them, and mix them well together, 
put this mixture into an Iron mortar, and cover 
it with a tyle; leave an open place nevertheleſs 
through which you may convey a coal of fire, and 
take it out again, the matter will lame, and cauſe 
a great detonation, which being over, and the 
mortar grown cold, ſtrike againſt the bottom that 
the matter may fall down:; then ſeparate the drofs 
with a hammer, from the ſhining part, which is 
called Liver of Antimony from its colour. 

To make the Emerick wine you muſt infuſe an 
ounce of this Liver of Antimony in powder in a quart 
of White-wine four and twenty hours, and ſo let it 
ſettle; the Doſe of this wine is from half an ounce 
to three ounces. 

That which is called Crocus Metallerum is no- 
thing but the Liver of Antimony wafht ſeveral times 
with warm- water, and afterwards dried. It is 
uſed as the Liver of Antimony to make the Emetick 
wine, and 1t 1s given likewiſe in ſubſtance to Vo- 
mit ſtrongly : the doſe is from two to eight grains. 


Remarks. 


This preparation is a more impure Glaſi of An- 
t5mony than that I deſcribed, and conſequently ir is 
_ opaque z it works not ſo violently as the 

afs. 

p The: Liver of Antimony hath a different ſtrength 
according to the proportion of N:ter that enters 
into'it; when there's more N'iter than Antimony, 
it is the leſs Vomitive, not only becauſe great _ 
0 
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of the Sulphurs of Antimony are loſt in the ſtrong 
detonation that it raiſes, but alſo becauſe there 
rewains more fixt parts of the Salt-peter, which 
do joyn and unite with the Sulphurs that remain 
in the matter. Thus if inſtead of a pound of Salt-pe- 
ter you ſhould uſe twenty ounces, as many do, you'd 
have a Liver of Antimony leſs Vomitive than that 


-I deſcribed. Now on the contrary when leſs Salt- 


peter than Antimony is uſed, the Ziver that pro- 
ceeds from this mixture is not ſo Vomitive as 
that I now deſcribed ; the reaſon of it is that the 
Sulphurs of Antimony have not been ſufficiently 
ſtirred by the Salt-peter in ſo little a quantity : 
for Antimony becomes not Vomitive, but only 
when it hath been ſufficiently opened, either by 
fire, or ſome Salts. The moſt convenient pro- 
portion then that can be obſerved to render the 
Liver of Antimony as Vomitive as may be, is to 
take equal parts according to my deſcription. 

The itrong detonation that happens when fire is 
put to the matter, is not cauſed through the fla- 
gration of Salt-peter, as almoſt every body hath 
thought, through want of ſufficient reflexion ; I 
ſhall prove 1n irs proper place that it can never 
take .flame, and that its volatile parts do ſerve for 
a kind of Bellows, or Vehicle to rarifie and exalt 
the Sulphurs of Antimony:. 

A Liver of Antimony 1s prepared with equal 
quantitics of Antimony, Niter, and Sea-ſalt de- 
crepitated ; and becanſe theſe ſalts do give it a 
red colour like unto the Opale, this preparation has 
been called Magneſia Opalina, it is leſs Emerick 
than the other, by reaſon of the addition of ſea- 
falt, which fixes the faline Sulphur of Antimony. 
Several 
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Mm. 


Several other ways of preparing the Liver of 
Antimony have been invented ; but 1 am contented 
with having given you the beſt of all, and the 
eaſieſt to prepare. 

If you uſe ordinary falt-peter in this Operation, 
you?l obtain eight ounces and two drachms of Liver 
of Antimony ; but if you uſe purified falt-peter,you'l 
get but ſix ounces and a halt. 

This difference of quantity proceeds from the 
nature of ſalt-peter, for the more volatile parts 
this Mineral ſalt contains, the more apt it is to 
carry off ſome parts of the Antimony. Now pu- 
ried Salt-peter is much more volatile than the 
common ſort, wherefore the Liver of Antimony, 
where it is uſed, is in leſſer quantity. 

The Liver of Antimony that?s made with common 
falt-peter is the redder,and comes nearer to the co- 
lour of an Animals Liver, than that which is made 
with purified ſalt-peter; this happens through the 
fixt ſalt which is in this preparation more than in 
the other ; for common ſalt-peter contains much 
fixt ſalt, asI ſhall ſhew in its proper place; this 
falt does likewiſe make the matter the heavier. 

As for the virtues of theſe Livers of Antimony, 
the difference is not yery great, but only that 
which is made with purified ſalt-peter is a little 
more Emetick than the other. 

I cannot paſs by -here the falſe imagination of 
fome men who think that preparation of the L:- 
ver of Antimony, of which half a drachm, or 
two ſcruples may be given, is much better than 
that whereof 3 or 4 grains perform the ſame 
effect ; for there is no doubt but the taking ſo 
great a quantity of Antimony will give an impreſſi- 
ON 
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on to the ſtomach, that a leſſer quantity is not 


able to do. Furthermore, whereas theſe kind of 
preparations do commonly open the Antimony but 
little, or but half-fix the ſaline ſulphurs, it is to 
be feared leſt ſome ſalt they may meet with in the 
ſtomach,ſhould open them coo much, or volatilize 
them, and ſocauſe moſt unhappy accidents. 
When the Liver of Axtimony is waſhed with 
warm water, ſome part of the fixt iter that re- 
mained in it is ſeparated. Many have believed 


. that the more violent part of the Emetick was 


carried off by this Lotion : but on the contrary, 
this fixt part is more capable of mitigating than 
avgrnenting its violence for the reaſons 1 have 
ſpoke already. 

You muſt obſerve that if you ſhould put four 
ounces of prepared Antimony into a quart of 
wine, the wine will not be more Vomitive than 
if you ſhould put but an ounce; becauſe being 
loaded with as much of the ſubſtance of it as it is 
able to contain, the reſt remains at bottom, and 
cannot be diſſolved unleſs more wine be added. 
Now an ounce of Crocus Metallorum, or Liver of 
Antimony is, according to experience, capable of 
impregnating not only one quart of wine, bur 
after having poured off the liquor by Inclination, 
if you put as much more wine to the matter thar 
remains, and leave it in digeſtion two or three 
days together, you?l have an Infuſion as Emetick 
as the firſt, You may if you pleaſe renew the 
wine that is poured upon it to be infuſed, nine 
ſeveral times, and It will always prove Emetick ; 
after which, if you Calcine your matter a quarter 
of an hour in an earthen pot unglazed over a _ 
re, 
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fire, ſtirring the matter continually with an Iron 
Spatule, you may infuſe it again as before, and 
it will render the wine Emetick, 

That Emetick wine which is made with the 
Crocus Metallorum is moſt in uſe; it is likewiſe 
prepared with the Regulzs and glaſs, as I have ſaid 
ipeaking of them. 

You might likewiſe make another ſort of it, by 
infuſing warm ſome days crude Antimony in 
white-winez for the tartarous ſalts of the wine 
do open the Antimony, bur it would not prove ſo 
vomitive as the other. 

The Emetick wine 1s given alone, or mixed 
with Purgatives, that convey it partly by ſtool. 
When you find an Inclination to vomit, you muſt 
be provided of broth a little fat, and take ſome 
ſpoonfuls to facilitate the Vomiting, and hinder 
the grear efforts which ſometimes break veſlels, 
and cauſe mortal Hemorrhagies to follow. You 
muſt alſo conſider that thoſe who have their breaſts 
ſtrait, and bodies thin, are much harder to vomir 
than others. But let us leave thoſe particulars to 
the wiſdom of Phyſicians. 


Antimonium Diaphoreticum. 


This preparation is an Antimony, whoſe ſul- 
phurs are fixed by Salt-peter, and are thereby 
hindred from working otherwiſe than by ſwear. 

Powder and mix well together one part of An- 
timony with three parts of purified Salt-peter ; 
and having heated a Crucible red- hot in the Coals, 


call into it a ſpoonful of your mixture, you'l hear | 
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a noiſe or detonation ; after that?*s over, caſt in 
another ſpoonful, and continue to do fo ?cill* all 
your powder Is in the Crucible. Leave a great fire 
about it two hours, then throw your matter which 
will be white,into an earthen pan almoſt filled with 
Fountain-water,and leave it a ſteeping warm ten or 
twelve hours, that the fixt Salc-peter may diſſolve 
in itz ſeparate the liquor by Inclination, waſh 
the white powder that remains at bottom five or 
ſix times with warm water, and dry it. This is 
called Antimonium Diaphereticum, or mineral Dia- 
phoretick, or the Calx of Antimony. 

This Preparation is eſteemed good to procure 
Sweat, and to reſiſt Poiſon, and conſequently is 
good in Malignant Feavers, the ſmall Pox, the 
oy and other Contagious diſeaſes. The doſe 
- rom fix grains to thirty, in ſome appropriate 

nor. 

oY the Lotions may be evaporated, and a fixt 
Salt-peter will be found at the bottom of the veſ- 
fel, which works much like the Sal Polychreſtam. 


Remarks. 


In this preparation three pounds of Salt-peter 
are uſed for one pound of Antimony, that after 
ſublimation of the volatile parts there may remain 
ſtore of fixt Niter, which unites with theAntimony, 
and hinders it from being Vomitive. 

It is obſervable, that three parts of Niter with 
one of Antimony do not cauſe ſo ſtrong a deto- 
nation, nor ſo great a diminution of the parts of 
Antimony, as when there are but equal ug 
An 
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And the reaſon of it is, that theres too little ſul- 
phur of Antimony for the quantity of Niter, and 
that ſome. part of the ſulphur does remain uraCtive 
in the fixt Niter, which admits not of flagration, 
for the volatile part of Salt-peter does not burn, 
but according to the proportion of ſulphur with 
which it is mixed. And this is a proof of my 
aſſertion in this matter, that if you throw upon 
lighted coals, a little of that Salt-peter which 
you ſhall have drawn from the lotions of Antime- 
nium Diaphoreticum, it will {till cauſe a flame to 
ariſe, by reaſon of new ſulphur which it meets 
with in the coals, which ſulphur does joyn toge- 
ther with the volatile part of Salt-peter that re- 
mained. I ſhall ſpeak more at large of the flagra- 
tion of Salt-peter, in the Chapter of this Salt. 
You muſt put the mixture into the Crucibk 
ſpoonful after ſpoonful, that the Calcination may 
be done the better. Whenit is ended; the mat- 
ter is waſhed, for to ſeparate the Salt-peter that 
is unuſeful. Bur let there be never fo many lo- 
tions, they can never waſh away a certain invelo- 
ping or cover that 1s given to the Antimony by the 
ſixt Salt-peter ; for each particle of Antimony is 
ſocloſely united, that it cannot any way be ſepa- 
rated without recourſe to ſome reductive Salt; 
and this 1s it that makes this preparation of Anti- 
mony to be not atall Vomitive. Many do fay it 
1s Sudorifick, but I could never obſerve any ſuch 
effect ſenſibly. Nevertheleſs I would ſubmit to 
- think ſo, both becauſe many Authors have writ- 
ten ſo, and becauſe the heat of the body may poſfi- 
bly ſeparate ſome of its Sulphurs, which not being 
ſtrong enough to make one Vomit, may ny 
rive 
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drive by Tranſpiration ſenſible or infenſible, ac- 
cording as the pores are more or leſs open. Others 
do think Antimoniam Diaphoreticum is meerly an 
alkali, that is good for nothing but to deſtroy 
acids, and on this principle do give it for the ſame 
ends as Coral, Perle, Calcined Harts-horn, and 
ſuch like things as do abſorb ſharp or acid humours, 
which abounding too much in the body do cauſe 
divers diſeaſes; but without doubt they that fol- 
low theſe principles have not built them on Expe- 
rience ; for pour any kind of acid on Antimonium 
Diaphoreticum, it will never diſſolve at all, and 
take away the acid after a very long Infuſion, it 
will be as ſtrong as ever; which proves it-to be 
no alkali, and therefore not to produce the effets 
that are pretended. 

The Cornachine Powder is made of equal parts 
of Antimonium Diaphoreticum, Diagryde, and 
Cream of Tartar, The doſe is from 20 to 45 


grains. 


Another Antimonium Diaphoreticum. 


This preparation is a Calcination of Antimony, 
by which it is fixed, and rendred ſudorifick, with- 
out loſing the volatile part which ſublimes from it. 

Take a good earthen pot unglazed, able to re- 
iſt the fire, with a hole in the middle of its height, 
and a ſtopple toit; ſet.itin a Furnace of an equal 
proportion, and fitto it three pots more of the 
ſame earth, all three open at the bottom, and fit a 
_ head co the c þ cap pot, with alictle Viol 
or a Receiver. Lute the junAures well, and by 
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the means of ſome Bricks and Lute together, let 
the fire tranſpire only through ſome little holes, 
and be but ſtrong enough to warm the bottom of 
the lowermolt pot z then give your fice by degrees, 
to-heat this pot by little and little red-hot. 

In the mean time mix three parts of Sait-peter, 
with one of Antimony in powder ; caſt a ſpoonfil 
of it into the red-hot pot through the hole, and 
ſtopit again quickly, you'l perceive a great de- 
tonation, and after it is over, caſt in another 
ſpoonful, and continue to do ſo until. all your 
matter is ſpent. Then encreaſe the fire to the ut- 
moſt for half an hours time, and fo let it go out, 
Unlute the veſſels as ſoon-as they are coid, you! 
find a little Spirit of Niter in the Receiver ; white 
flowers in the three upper pots, and a white maſ 
in the lowermoſt, which may be waſhed as the 
other Antimomum Diaphoreticum, and ſo dried, 
This Mineral Diaphoretick is as good as the for» 
mer ; you muſt waſh the flowers ſeveral times with 
warm water, and then dry them. They are not 
ſo Emetick as thoſe I ſhall deſcribe hereafter ; the 
doſe is from two to fix grains. 


 ——_y 


Remarks. 


In. this preparation the volatile or Sulphureons 
parts of Antimory do ſtick to the ſides of the pots 
like flower; if you don't waſh them, they will 
not bs ſo Vomitive, becauſe the Salt-peter that 
riſes with them, hinders their activity, 

The acid ſpirit which is found ia the Recipient 
may be uſed in the Colick ; the doſe is yo 

our 
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four to eight drops ia Broth, or ſome appropriate 
;S, | liquor. 

of | If youuſe in this operation five ounces of Anti- 
S, | mony, and fifteen ounces of Salt-peter, you will 
draw half an ounce of Spirit of Niter,two drachms 
of flowers of Antimony waſht, and dried, and five 
ounces of very white Antimonium diaphereticum, 
after that it is well waſhc and dried; and if you 
evaporate and cryſtallize the lotions, you will find 

ten ounces of Salt, which will be a Salt-peter half 
fixed, and which will lame being thrown upon the 

coals ; inſomuch that there will be loſt in the whole 

of the mixture, four ounces and two drachms. This 

Gmiaution comes from what loſes through the hole 

of che pot, during the detonation, for ſtop it as 

well 2s you can, there will always vent out 

$ great deal of fume, which will incommode 

the Artiſt, unleſs he takes care to turn away his 

head from the ſteam. 

The purified Salt-peter loſes no more than the 
other, becauſe the ſulphur of Antimony can take 
of the volatile parts of Salt-peter but ſuch a pro- 
portion as It requires to raiſe it. So that in fifteen 
onnces of Salt-peter, ( whether it be the purified 
fort or the common ) there are much more yola- 
tile parts than are neceſſary, in order to joyn with 
the ſulphur of five ounces of Antimony. 
| | Although there do riſe a great many parts of 
| Antimony with the volatile portion of Salc-peter 
ja the detonation, yet we find that the Antimo- 
um. diaghoreticurm which remains, does weigh as 
much as the Antimony which was imployed in the 
operation ; the reaſon of which is that in place 


of the part of Antimony that exhales, a great deal 
Q 2 of 
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of Salt-peter does as it were inſeparably join with 
the remainder, and this is that which fixes it, and 
hinders it from being vomitive, as I have faid. 
Again, although Antimony is naturally black, 
it becomes altogether white, when it has been wel 
rarefied ; for all that we ſee in this operation, is 4 
pure white, as well the volatile as the fixt, which 
ſhews very well that colours have no real being, 
- An Antimonium diaphoreticum may be prepared, 
and at the ſame time likewiſe a ſulphur of Anti- 
mony, hee the following manner. 


-. DilloJve within the chimney, what quantity you 
pleaſe of crude Antimony - with three times a 
much Aqua Regals, in a glaſs body, there wil 
appear a ſtrong ebullition with red vapours, whid 
muſt be avoided as being very injurious to the 
breaſt z when the diſſolution is over, pour upon it 
a great-quantity of water, In order to weaken the 
Hua Regals, upon which the whole turns into! 
milk, and then-a Precipitate in a white powde: 
falls to the bottom of the veſſel. 

You will likewiſe ſee a kind of gray ſcum ſwin 

upon the liquor, which you muſt gather up wit 
a Spatule, or with a wooden ſpoon, and dry iti 
the ſhade; it is a ſulphur which fires like commot 
ſulphur, and-is good for nothing elſe. 
— You muſt decant the water from the body, and 
waſhing the precipitated powder divers times, 
and drying it, you will have' an Antimoninm dia 
Phoreticumn that maybe uſed as the former ; this 
preparation indeed is not much in uſe,” but many 
do prefer it before all the others. 

When Antimony is Calcined by the heat of che 
Sun, as throvgh a Burning-Glaſs ; inſtead of loſing 
a 's Its 
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its weight, as one would think it ſhould by reaſon 
of the evaporation of -Sulphureous parts, it does 
increaſe in weight : which ſhews that ſome more 
ponderous bodies haye ſucceeded in the place of 
thoſe that are gone. 


Flowers of Antimony. 


This preparation is the more volatile part of 
Antimony raiſed by fire. 

Fic the ſame pots I ſpoke of in the laſt Opera- 
tion, one upon another; ſer them in the ſame 
Furnace, and obſerve the ſame circumſtances for 
their ſituation, and for heating the lowermoſt. 
When its bottom is red-hot, caſt into it a ſmall 
ſpoonful of Antimony in powder through the hole, 
and ſtir the matter at the botrom of the pot with 
an Iron Spatule crooked a little on purpoſe to do ir 
the better ; draw out your Spatule, and ſtop the 
bole, the flowers will riſe and ſtick in the upper 
pots. Continue a great fire, that the pot may ſtill 
remain red-hot, and when you ſee nothing more 
ſublime,caſt in ſo much more Antimony, obſerving 
todo what I have ſaid. Repeat the caſting it in 
through the hole,till you have flowers enough. Then 
let the fire go out, and when the veſſels are cold, 
unlute them, oy find _ all _— the three 

r pots, and the head, gather them together 
oi CFecther, and keep hm in a Viol. p 
- It is a powerful Emetick ; it is given in Quartan 
Agues, and other Intermittent Feavers, and alſo 
in the Epilepſic z the doſe is from two grains to 


fix in Lozenges, or Broth. 


Q 3 Remarks, 
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Remarks, 


In this preparation, as in the-former, you muſt 
leave room enough ; otherwiſe the flowers of An- 
timony being driven fiercely by the fire, would 
be apt to break the veſſel for want of room to 
move in. And this is the reaſon why many pots 
are here placed one upon another. There's no need 
of any Receiver, becauſe there is no liquor to fall 
into it, ſothat a blind head may ſerve. 

At the bottom of the pot which contained the 
matter, there remains a maſs of the more terre- 
ſtrious part of Antimony, that muſt be flung away 
2s being good for nothing. [257 | 

"If the Flowers of Antimony do happen to be of 
different colours, it is becauſe the fire was not 
managed equally ſtrong ;, theſe Flowers are more 
Vomitive than the former, becauſe they have ng 
Salt-peter in them. 1; 08 
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Red Flowers of Antimony, 


Theſe Flowers are the more ſulphureous part of 
Antimony rarefied and exalted by fire. | 
Powder and mix well together four pounds of 
common glaſs with one pound of Anr:mony, put 
this mixture into an earthen, or glaſs Retort lus 
red, whoſe half is empty; ſet it in a Reverbe- 
ratory Furnace, and fit to it a large Receiver, 
tute the junAures lightly, and give alittle fire at 
firſt to warm the Retort, then augment it by de- 
Tp On A  grees, 
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grees, and yowl fee Red flowers come forth into 
the Receiver : continue the fire until no more can 
come, which yoawl know as you unlute the 
junftures ; and taking off the Receiver gather your 
Flowers, and keep them for uſe. They are more 
Vomitive than the former, and are given to the 
ſame intents : the doſe is from two grains to four 
in a Lozenge, or ſome appropriate liquor. 


Remarks. 


That which makes theſe Flowers more Vomitive 

than the former, is the more terreſtrious or fixt 
part of Antimony*s being kept from riſing by the 
glaſs, ſo that what is exalted by the fire is more 
Sulphureous, and conſequently more Emetick. 
\ The red colour of theſe Flowers doth proceed 
from the abundance of Sulphurs they are impregna- 
ted with, and it may be ſaid that glaſs, which is 
an alkali, aCting on this Sulphur gives it this co- 
lour afrer the ſame manner as Quick-lime, or the 
alkali Salt of Tartar makes common Sulphur turn 
red, when they are boiled together in water. 

The time that you take theſe Flowers of Anti- 
many, you muſt often drink broth, both to facili- 
tate the vomiting, and dull the great aQtivity of 
this Remedy ; for it is one of the ſtrongeſt vomits 
that is in Phyſick. But becauſe it ſometimes hap- 
pens that this Powder ſticking in the membranes 
of the ſtomach, or ſome of its folds, doth cauſe a 
continual vomiting, notwithſtanding the frequent 
uſe of broths, you muſt then add the Cream of 
Tartar,and diſſolve it in the broth,and ſo take ſoms 
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ſpoonful every quarter of an hour. This Cream 
of Tartar ftops the vomiting, becauſe it joyns 
with the Sulphurs of Antimony, and fixes them, 
ſo that they precipitate by ſtool. 


| Butter, or Icy Oil of Antimony. 


This preparation is an Antimony rendred cau- 
ſtick by acids. 

Powder, and mix ſix ounces of the Regulw of 
Antimony, with a pound of Sublimate Corroſfive; 
put this mixture into a glaſs Retort, whoſe half 
remains empty ; ſet your Retort in Sand, and 
after having fitted to it a Receiver, and luted the 
conjunctions, you muſt firſt make a ſmall fire un- 
der it, and there will diſtil a clear oil ; after that, 
avgment the fire alittle, and there will come forth 
a white thick liquor like Butter, which would ſto 
the.neck of the Retort, and -break it, if you di 
not take care to ſet live Coals near it, that it may 
melt and run jnto the Receiver. Continue the 
fire, untjl you ſee a red vapour come forth. Then 
take away the Receiver, and put another in its 
place filled with water. Encreaſe the fire by de- 
grees, to make the Retort red-hot, and the Mer- 
cury will run intp the water, dry it, and keep it 
for uſe as other Mercary. 

The Butter of Antimony is a Cauſtick, it eats 
proud fleſh, and cleanſes Ulcers; the Powder of 
Algarot is made of it, as I ſhall ſhew hereafter. 


Rem arkg. 
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Remarks. 


This Butter of Antimony is nothing but a mix- 
ture of the acid Spirits of Sublimate Corrofive with 
the Regulms of Antimony, and thoſe Spirits are 
they that render it Cauſtick. 

The ſpirits of Salt and Vitriol in this operation 
do leave the Mercury to adhere unto the Arntimony 
which is more porous z inſomuch that the Mercury 
being diveſted of that which kept ic in a Cryſtalline 
form, and-being driven by a ſtrong fire, rarefies 
into vapours, which paſs through the neck of the 
Retort into the Receiver filled with water, where- 
io ic condenſes into Quick-filver by means of the 
coolneſs. 

I doubt not but ſome will find difficulty in con- 
ceiving how the acids that -adhered to the ſolid 
body of Mercnry ſhould ſtrike off to joyn with the 
Antimony ; but it may be ſaid to that, that the 
acids being ſo many edges faſtned at one end 
in the body of Mercxry, may by other end be 
ſeparated and drawn off by the ſoft and ramous 
parts of the Antimony, that are in greater motion 
than the Xercury. 

Inſtead of Regulw, the Liver, or Glaſs of An- 
timony might ſerve if you pleaſe. 


Butter of Antimony, together with its Cinnabar. 


The firſt of theſe preparations is an Antimony 
opened, and rendred cauſtick, by the acids , Sub- 
imate 
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limate Corroſive ; and the ſecond is a mixture of 


the Mercury that was in the ſublimate, and of the | 


Sulphurs of Antimony ſublimed together. 

Fill a Retort half full with Sublimate Corroſfive, 
and Antimony powdered and mixed well together. 
Set your Retort in Sand ina ſmall Furnace, and 
fitting a Receiver to it, and luting the junCtures, 


proceed 1n the diſtillation the way I ſhewed in the þ 


preceding operation with Regulxs, obſerving the 
ſame circumſtances. 

When the red vapours begin to appear, take 
away the Receiver, and put- another in-its place 
without luting the junCtures; encreaſe- the fire by 
little and little till you make the Retort red-hot : 
continue it ſo three or four hours, then let the Re« 
tort cool, and break it, you'l find a Cinnabar ſub- 
limed, and adhering to the neck, ſeparate it 
and keepit.: it isa good Remedy for the Pox, and 
the Epilepſte, 1t purges by ſweat, the doſe is from 
fix to fifteen grains 1n Pills, or Bolws, with ſome 
proper Conſerve. 

This Batter of Antimony is Cauſtick like the 
other I now ſpoke of. It may be rectified by di- 
ſtiling it anew in a glaſs Retort. 


Remarks. 


In the Receiver are found little cryſtals ſticking 
to its ſides, which do curiouſly repreſent the 
branches of trees; theſe figures do proceed from 
the acid ſpirits of ſublimate mixed with Antimony. 

If yot have uſed five ounces of Sublimate Cor- 
roſive, and the ſame of Antimony, you'l draw two 
ounces 
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ounces and a halfof very good Batter of Antimony, 
three ounces and fix drachms of Cinnabar of An- 
$imony, and half an ounce of Quick-filver. 


The maſs which. remains in the Retort, does 


weigh two ounces and a half. 


Thus the matter has loſt ſix drachms, which loſs 


happened, whilft the C:irnabar was riſing. 


The Quick-filver is found in the neck of the re- 
tort with the Cimmabar, and in the laſt receiver. 

Sometimes a kind of moſſey ſubſtance is found 
at the end of the neck of the retort, which does 
repreſent many little figures ;z it is the more rare- 


fed Cinnabar. 


The maſs which 1s found at bottom of the re- 
tort is the more terreſtrious part of the Antimony, 


and is to be flung away. 


In the preceding operation the Aſ#renry did not 
find ſulphurs enough to adhere to, whence it hap- 
ned that it came forth flowing ; but in this ope- 
ration wherein crude Antimony is uſed, which 
hath all its ſulphur, whilſt the Corrofive ſpirits 
ſticking to the Antzmony come forth in Butter, the 
Mercury joyns with the ſulphur, and by the ation 
of fire ſublimes afterwards into Cirnabar in the 
neck of the retort; for to make Cinnabay, Sul- 
phur and Mercary muſt be ſublimed together. Now 
if you have the Curioſity to anatomiſe Cinnabar, 
you muſt powder it, and mix it with a double quan- 
tity of Salt of Tartar ; then putting it into a Re- 
tort, diſtil with a great fire the Aercury into a 
Receiver filled with water, the Sulphur will remain 
In the Retort with the Salt of Tartar, but may 
be ſeparated from it by boiling itin water. Fil- 
trate the DecoCction, and then pour upon it diſtilled 


Vine- 
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Vinegar z. a gray powder will precipitate, which 
may be waſhed with water and dried, thus you 
have the Sulphur of ' Antimeny, which is much 
eſteemed for diſeaſes of the Breaſt, ſix or eight 
grains of it are given fora doſe in ſome liquor ap- 
propriate to the diſeaſe. 

If you mix Butter of Antimony with double its 
weight of oil or ſpirit of Sulphur prepared accore- 
ing to my deſcription, you will have a liquor that 
is good for foul bones, and for venereal ulcers and 


Chancres; it is applied on pledgets, and works 
much like the oil or liquor of ercary that I have 
_ deſcribed. 


The Emetich powder of Algarot, or, Mercy. 
rius vitz, 


It is a Precipitate of Antimony, or Butter 
Amimony waſhed. | 
Melt 18 hot ſand the firſt butter of Antimony 
I deſcribed with Regulws, and pour it into a 
earthen pan wherein are two or three quarts of 
warm water, a white powder will precipitate, 
that muſt be ſweetned with many lotions, and 
kept; it 1s improperly called Mercurims vite, It 
purges upwards and downwards; it is given 1n 
Quartans and Intermitting feavours, and all the 
maladies wherein it is required to purge ſtrongly ; 
the doſe is from two grains to eight in Broth, of 
ſome other convenient liquor. 
.If you joynall the lotions together, and evaps- 
rate about two thirds, or until the liquor becomes 
| very 
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very acid, you'l have a Philoſophick ſpirit of Yi- 
triol, that may be uſed like common ſpirit of Yi- 
triol in Juleps, to give them an agreeable acidity. 


Remarks. 


I have ſaid before that the Butter or Icy Oil of 
Antimony was nothing but a mixture of the ſpirits 
of Salt and Vitriol with the Regulus of Antimony. 
This laſt operation confirms this opinion, becauſe 
when this Butter is caſt into warm water, theſe 
ſpirits render the liquor very acid, letting the Re- 
gulus of Antimony fall down to the bottom, ſo that 
the po of Algarot is an Antimony tranſmuted 
much like the whice flowers I ſpoke of before. 

'The water does ſeparate or take off very well 
the acid ſpirits from the Butter of Antimony, be- 
cauſe they cannot have a good hold in the pores of 
this ſoftiſh and ſulphureous mineral, but it was 
not able to ſeparate thoſe ſame acids from the Sub- 
limate Corrofive, becauſe the pores of Mercury 
being of a cloſer fabrick than thoſe of Antimony, 
they do retain what they once receive into them, 
with greater ſtrength. 

The powder of Algarot may be made after the 
fame manner as the Butter that may be drawn 
from crude Antimony, or elſe with the Liver, or 
Glaſs, but that which is made with crude Antime- 
ny is not ſ{o white as the reſt. 

If you do uſe four ounces of Butter of Antimo- 
ny, you will draw an ounce and fix drachms of 
Mercurins vite, after itis well waſhed and dried, 
igfomuch that four ounces of this Butter do con- 

tain 
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rain two ounces and twodrachms of acid ſpirit, in 
which its corroſion does conkiſt. at 
The acid liquor, called Philoſophick ſpirit of 
Fitriol, does grow in a manner infipid in length 
of time, becauſe its acidity has been volatilized by 
the Mercury, and afterwards by the Antimony. 


Bezoar Mixeral. 


\ This preparation is an Antimeny fixed. by ſpirit 
of Viter, head ſudorifck. hoc 

Melt in hot aſhes two ounces of the Butter of 
Antimony, and pou it into a Violor a Bolthead, 
drop into it good ſpirit of Nzter until the matter 
is perfeftly diſſolved, commonly ſo much ſpirit 
of Niter is xequiſite as there is Butter of Antimony; 
during the diſſolution there will rife up vapours 
that you muſt have a care of, and therefore wil 
do well to place the veſſel in the, Chimney. Pour 
your ſolution into a glaſs body, or an earthen diſh 
and evaporate it in a gentle ſand-fire until it is 
dry; there will remain a white maſs, which you 
mult let cool, and then pour upon it two ounces 
of ſpirit of Nzter; ſet the velilel again in ſand, 
and evaporate the liquor as:before; once more 
Pour two*ounces of ſpirit of Niter on the white 
maſs, and having evaporated the humidity, en- 
creaſe the fire a little, and Calcine the matter for 
half an hours time, thea take it off the fire, and you 
have 2 white powder, which you muſt keep in a Viol 
well ſtopt. Ir is ſudorifick, and ſerves for the ſame 
uſes as Antizmonium Diaphoreticum : the doſe is 
from ſix to twenty grains, 1n broth, or ſome appro- 
priate liquor. Remarks. 
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Remarks. 


| TheSpirits of Vitrio[-and Salt were not ſtrong 
enough, nor in quantity enough to make an entire 
diſſolution of the Antemony, they only made a 
light adheſion to ir, but when they are joyned 
with ſpirit of Nzter, they at with much more 
force z for they penetrate and divide every parti- 
de, and do render them imperceptible, and un- 
capable of receiving a more exaCt diſſolution. 
Now in this penetration, as in the ſolution of 
Mercury, there happens a great efferveſcency, 
for which reaſon I adviſe to pour the ſpirit of 
Niter by little and little, for fear the matter 
hould riſe above the veſſel. This efferveſcency 
(6th proceed from the reſiſtance, that the edges 
of the ſpirits do meet with, when they enter in- 
tothe pores of the Artimony : for ſo foon as the 
diſſolution is ended, there is no further Ebullition. 
Afterwards the humidity is evaporated, and new 
ſpirit of ter poured twice more on the fixt maſs, 
2 I have ſaid ; after which the Butter of Antime- 
» that was ſo reat a Cauſtick, and Emetick, be- 
comes one of the mildeſt medicins we have, and 
dear approaching the preparation of Antimony 
that is called Diaphoretick. 

This great change may well make us wonder at 
i and 1t.is hard to conceive how an acid Corroſive 
(picic, ſuch as ſpirit of Nster, ſhould be able to 
to ſweeten a matter that became Cauſtick only for 
ting impregnated with acid ſpirits. 
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To give this difficulty ſome ſolution, it may 
be ſaid, that the Butter of Antimony became 
Cauſtick, for that the acids which it contained 
- did but ſuperficially adhere, and were ſo adapted 
that the motion of the Antimonial parts did ſerye 
them for a vehicle to diſtribute their keennefs ay 
they did ; but that after the ſolution, the acids 
being in great quantity, do fix the Antimony, 
and not only deſtroy its aptitude to motion, but 
do ſo ſheath or lock themſelves in the pliant ſul- 
prev parts of this mixt, that they loſe theres 
y all their corroſion. 

In the evaporation, abundance of the ſulphury, 
which were inthe Butter of Antimony, are loſt. 

This powder is called Bezoar tineral, becauſe 
it cauſes Sweat, like the Bezoar ſtone. 

You muſt know that theſe preparations are no» 
thing but ſo many transformations of the Regwlw 
of Antimony, made by acid ſpirits or by fire; 6 
that by Fuſion, or by the means of ſome reductive 
ſalt, they may be recovered into Regul again, 
by deſtroying thoſe ſalts which kept them under 
this form. 


Cauſtick Oil of Antimony. 


This preparation is a portion of Antimony dil- 
ſolved in the acid ſpirits of ſalt and vitrio]. 

Put into a . x9 retort ſix ounces of Antimony 
finely powdered, pour upon it: four ounces of good 
ſpirit of ſalt, and the ſame quantity of the Cav- 
ſtick Oil of Yierzol, ſhake and mingle them all to- 
gether, and ſtopping the retort, ſet it in go 
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with the noſe upwards, give ic a ſmall Uigeſting 
fire for four and twenty hours, theti turn the noſe 
downward, and when you have unſtopt it, fit to 
ita glaſs receiver, lute the junftures with a wet 
bladder ; make a little fire gradually co the ſecond 
degree, and there will diſtil a whitiſh liquor ; in- 
creaſe it a little at laſt, and continue it until no- 
thing more comes forth into the receiver. Let the 
veſſels cool, and unlute them, keep what you find 
inthe receiver well ſtopt in a bottle. | 

It is an Eſcharotick liquor, and will ſerve to 
-= Venereal Shancres, to ear proud fleſh, to 
cleanſe old ulcers, to uſe in carious bones; and itt 
the gangrene. 


Remarks, 


The Retort muſt be big enough for at leaſt halt 
to remain empty, that the gapours may find room 
aough for their rarefa 

| put the whole in n four and twenty 
hours, that the acids may have time to open 
the Artimony. If I ſhould add unto this mixture 
eight or teri ounces of ſpirit 6f Miter, the Anti- 
nan would diſſolve with a great ebullition, becauſe 
thoſe tliree ſorts of acid ſpirits would together 
make an Aqua Regals, with which Antimony is 
ally diſſolved, buc there is a6 need of making. ſo 
exact a diſſolution for this operation: 

This liquor js improperly called oil, for it is 
nothing but a ſolution of Antimony by acid ſpirits. 
lt differs from the Icy Oil of Antimony only in 
this; ttiax it contains more phlegm, for the a" 
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of ſublimate corroſive have no aqueous moiſture 
to dilute them, as there is in the acids we do here 
uſe. W 

With this Oil may be made the powder of .4/-yM 
garot, after the ſame manner as with the Butter, ÞÞ 
but only then it would not be fo white. This li- 
quor might be likewiſe uſed for'the making Be- 
zoar Mineral. Spirit of Nziter being poured upon 
it, there riſes an ebullition, as when its poured 
on Butter of Antimony. 

This Oil of Antimony is not ſo Eſcharotick as the! 
butter, becauſe it contains more phlegm. Ir is th 
alſo more eaſje to uſe by reaſon of its liquidity. 'YÞ 


Another Oil of Antimony. yo 


This preparation is a ſolution of ſome parts of 
Antimony, . by the acid ſpirit, and oil of Sugar. 

Take equal parts of Antimtny and Sugar. Cand 
powder them and mifthem, put this mixture ind 
a glaſs retort large; h for the matter to fill 
but a third part of ir Mt your retort in ſand, and 
fit a receiver to it,, give a gentle fire for the firſt 
hours to.diſtil off a phlegmatick water ; and when 
red drops begin to come forth, fling away that 
which is falln into the receiver ; then reficting it; 
Jute the conjuntions, and make the fire a Ire: 


VIS: S8  SsRST - 


I. 


ſtronger, but manage it prudently ; for otherwiſe 
the matter will rarefie and run into the receiver in 
ſubſtance, ſo that you'l be forced to begin the }$* 
Operation anew ; continue the fire until nothing 
more comes forth ; and when the veſſels are cold, 
take and keep what you find in the receiver. 


This 
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This liquor is Oil of A—_ It is proper to 
cleanſe Ulcers with, and for Tettars and Itchings 
which infect the skin. If it proves too ſharp, you 
11. may temper and'qualifie it 'with the water of 


Jy honey- 


ee Remarks, 


The Sugar contains an eſſential acid ſalt, 
hefjand an oil, which being mixed with a portion of 
ieffthe ſulphurs of Antimeny, do make an oily li- 
'Fquor. 2” 

"The ſweet taſte of Sugar does proceed from 
anaturat mixture of this acid with the oil, for if 
you ſeparate thefe two ſubſtances one from the 
other, neither of the two will prove at all ſweet. 
"The Oil all alone is inſipid napon the tongue, 
becauſe it makes little or 'no impreſſion 'on the 
terve that ſerves for taſtiag, but when'the acid is 
intirely mixed with ir, the edges of this acid do 


j{ferve for a vehicle to the oil to make it penetrate, 
qNnd tickle ſuperficially the nerve, whereby ' the 
tWfoſe of caſting 'is produced. 


The acids therefore: being aloge, do become 
inciſive, and prick the'tongue by their edges, bur 
when they are dulled and blunted by the ramous 
parts of the Oil, then they have another ſort of 
| rrp aud can no longer pierce the nerve 
if taſting but with a great deal of teadernefs, and 
eeatienets.”. 


# 
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CHAP. X. 
Of Arſenick. 


Rſenick is a Mineral Body conſiſting of much 
Sulphur, and ſome Cauſtick ſalts, There 
are three ſorts of it, the White that keeps the 
name of Arſenick, the Yellow called Aurip:gmen- 
rum, Or Yellow Orpin, and the Red called Realgal, 
or Sandaracha; the White is the ſtrongeſt of all, 
and is ſometimes tranſparent like cryſtal. Some 
do addtotheſe for a fourth kind of Arſenich, 1 
Yellow Arſenick, which is an Orpiz differing fron 
the other only in this, that it is not ſo tranſp: 
rent, nor of ſo high a colour. | 
| None of theſe Arſenicks may be given inwardly 
although ſeveral perſons that have ventur'd to uſe 
the white, do pretend to have cured with it divers 
diſeaſes, and among others the Quartan-Ague 
They venture to. give of it as far as four grair 
in a great deal of water, and after that manne 
it will Vomit, like Antsmony. But I can by nc 
* means allow of this Febrifuge, and would ne 
ver adviſe any body to uſe ſo > a Remedy 
Nature doth furniſh us with Medicins enough 0 
Conſcience to provoke Vomiting without recourſe 


ſucceſs, becauſe it eats proud fleſh. 

People ſometimes cover the Corns of their feet 
with Arſenick, in powder, and it eats them to the 
root 
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to Arſenickh. It is uſed outwardly with ſufficient] - 
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root without any pain, but they muſt be ſure to 
cover the adjacent fleſh with a plaiſter of Dia- 
palma, after the ſame manner as when Cauſticks 
are applied. 


Regulus of Arſenick, 


This preparation is the more fixt and compact 
part of Ar ſenick, ; 

Powder and mix together a pound of Arſenich 
with ſix ounces of gravelled Aſhes, incorporate 
this powder in 2 pound of ſoft ſoap, and make 
a palte of it, put it in a great Crucible, and cover 
it with an earthen cover, that hath a hole in the 
middle ; ſet your Crucible in a wind-furnace, and 
give a little fire at firſt, then augment ic gradually, 
that the matter may bein a clear fuſion : throw it 
into a mortar greas'd at the bottom, or into a Cu- 
lt, ſtrike it round about alittle with pincers, and 


| let the matter cool, then knock it our, you?l find 


in the bottom of the mortar a Regulus of Arſenich, 
ſeparate it from the droſs. Ir is not ſo Corroſive 
as Arſenick it ſelf, and its effe@t is milder. 


Remarks. 


The ſoap .being full of an alkali ſalt, and the 
gravelled Aſhes do correct or fix the great aCtivity 


of the ſulphurs of Arſenick, 


A hole is made in the cover that the more vo- 
latile part may ſublime with the Oil and humidity 
that are in the Soap, the "Wks ſalts do remain - 

3 tne 
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the droſs with ſome part of the more groſs ſul- 
phurs'of Arſenick, = S 
If by way of Curiofity you ſhould boil thej v 
droſs in water, Filtrate the decoction, and poury 1! 
Vinegar upon it, or ſome other acid, to break the fi 
force of the alkali's, a Sulphur of Arſenick will 
precipitate, that js ſtronger than Arſenickir ſelf, 
Ar ſenick being compounded of abundance 9 
{ulphurs, is not ſo quick in its: operation as Subli- 
mate Corroſive, becauſe theſe ſulphurs do not 
knaw ſo faſt as the acid ſalts. — 
If Arſenick, ſhould happen to be taken inwardly 
through any miſtake, the perſon may ſti!] be ſaved 
half an hour afterwards, by ſwallowing good 
ſtore of warm oi], to Vomit and Purge ; aftet 
that he muſt be purged with Caſſia, and Salt 0 
Tartar, and he muſt often drink Salt of Tart 
in Broths, that if any ſulphur ſhould chance t 
remain, it might he fixed by this Salt; for whe 
Arſenick, is in the body, the heat of the 
raiſes and rarefies the ſulphurs on every fide. 


Sublimate of Arſenick. 


This operation is an Arſenick corrected from 
its more malignant ſulphurs, and raiſed by the 
means of fire to the top of a matraſs. 

Put what quantity you pleaſe of Arſenick, groſly 
powdered mto a Crucible, ſet it in a ſmal) fire 
under the Chimney to Calcine and evaporate about 
the third part of the matter. Avoid as much as 
may be this malignous vapour, pour into a mortar 
that which remains, and when you haye powderet 
It, 
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{| it, weigh it, and mix it with an equal quantity of 
Salt Decrepitated: put this mixture into a matraſs, 
4 whoſe two thirds remaig empty ; ſet your matraſs 
in ſand in a ſmall Furflace, and making a little 
fre at firſt, encreaſe it by little and little to the 
third degree, in order to Sublime the Arſenick: 
cortinue it in this condition until there riſes no 


more, the operation is ended in five or fix hours, 


-þ letthe veſſel cool, and break it, gather that which 


ſticks to the top of the matraſs, and keep it, fling 
away that which remains at bottom. 
If you ſhould repeat the Sublimation four or five 
times, adding ſalt each time, a ſweet Sublimate 
of Arſenick would be made, thar is to ſay, abun- 
dantly leſs corroſive than common Arſenic, 

Some Authors tell us that this ſweet Arſenich is 
a Counterpoiſon, but I ſhall never think it conye- 
nient to truſt to ſuch an Antidote, ſeeing we don'c 
want thoſe that are ſafer. 

The Sublimate of Arſenick, eats proud fleſh, 
and cleanſes old Ulcers, being mixed with the com- 
mon Suppxrative, and e/Agyptiacum, 

The ſame Operation may be performed with 
Orpin. | 


Remarks. 


' The Arſenick, is Calcined, to the end the more 
volatile part may fly away in fumes; if you 
ſhonld continue the fire, and encreaſe it toward 
the end, every jot of the Arſenick would fly 
away. Some do ſublime it without addition of 
any thing elſe, after it is Calcined, but it is þer- 
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jr joyn ſome body that may fix it a little, ſuch as 
_— | | 

Seeing the ſublimate of Arſenick doth reſemble 
ſublimate Corrofive in colpur, ſome Cheats do fal- 
ſite ſublimate Corroſive by mixing with it that 
of Arſenick, I have ſhewn the way to diſcover 
this impoſture in the Chapter of ſublimate Cor- 
roſive. ED 1. 0 | 
* The Salt Decrepitated does fix the great vola- 
Lility of Arſenick, and the hire carries off ſome of 
its more aCtive ſulphurs, inſomuch that the oftner 
it is ſublimed, the more it does dulcify, and be- 
comes proper to apply to fleſh, where we would 

ently corrode. : 47, 

If you ſublime Arfenick, alone in a bolthead, 
with. a great fire, without having Calcined it at 
all before, the ſublimate will be converted into a 
glaſs, much reſembling common glaſs both in co» 
Tour and tranſparency. | 


Canſtick Arſenick. 


This operation is an Arſenick rendred more fixt, 
and more burning than it was before, and in form 
of 2 Calx, by the means of fixt ſalts. 

Powder and mix together a pound of Arſfenick, 
ſo much Salt-peter, and half a pound of Sulphur ; 
put this mjxture into an Iron mortar, cover it 
with a Cover that hath a hole jn'c; thruſt a red- 
hot Iron, or a lighted coal, through the hole, 
the powder will take fire with a great noiſe called 
detonation, thisnoiſe being over, and the mat- 
ter cold, powder it groſly, and calcine it in a 
| Es | coyered 
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covered Crucible for two hours time over a great 
fire, then let it cool, and you?l have a Cauſtick mat- 
ter that you mult break into little pieces, and ſtop 
cloſe in a Bottle to uſe as common Cauſticks. 

If you ſet it in a Cellar, or other moiſt place it 
diſſolves into a liquor, like the ſalt of Tartar, 


Remarks. 


This great detonation proceeds from the flagra- 
tion of common ſulphur, and that of Arſexzck , 
which being violently driven about by the volatile 
part of Salt-peter finds a little hole to fly out art. 
The more fixt part of Arſenick, remains at bottom 
with the fixt ſalt-peter. The matter is Calcigned 
again, that being the more open, it may be the 
more Cauſtick ; but this muſt be done in a covered 
Crucible; for otherwiſe the Arſenick, which is 
almoſt all of it ſulphur, would fly quite away by 
the great fire. : 


Corroſive Oil of Arſenick. 


This liquor is an Arſenick,opened, and become 
of the conſiſtence of butter, by the acids of ſub- 
limate Corroſive. 

Take equal parts of Arſenick, and Sublimate 
Corroſive, powder and mix them, put this mix- 
ture into a glaſs-retort, and ſet it in ſand ; fit toit 
a Recelver, and luting the junCtures, diſtil with 
a gentle fire a butter-like liquor, reſembling the 
butter of Antimony; and when no more will diſtil, 
take 
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take away the Receiyer, and put another in its 
lace filled with water. - Encreaſe the fire, and 
owl ſee, the Mercury fall _ the water drop by 

drop 3 continue the diſtillatio 

more 


1 till there comes no 
You may uſe this Mercury on all occaſions, like 
to another, after you have waſhed and dried it. 
The Butter of Arſenick is a very ſtrong Cauſtick, 
it makes an Eſchar more quickly than that of An- 
$5m07y. 


Remarks. 


' Theſame thing happens in this operation, that? 

keof in the Butter of Antimony : that is, the 
irits of Sublimate Corrofive do leave the er- 
y to/joyn with the Arſenzek, which they draw 
along with them in a gummous liquor : the Aey- 
exry. being afterwards diſengaged, and finding no 
ſulphursto fix it, comes forth in a yapour, and 
condenſes into water. 
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CizAP:. XE 
Of Quick-lime. 


| Vick-lime is a Stone, whoſe moilture the fire 
| hath quite, dried yp, ang brought into ys 
place a preat many Igiedus bodies. Iris thele 
little bodies that cauſe the Ebullition; . When water 
Hith opened the mattertHat kept then'fncloltl : 
and = Ebullition. laſts yaril-all the parts of the 
Limt are dilated, and the fiery particles ſet at li- 
berty, ſo that there is no need of forthe _ to 
get out. Theſe litele Tzneous bodlgs | 


key ſe 
Fendet the Lime Cotfolive, for thi ole is lioehc 
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all ſo of it felf. _ 
When the ſtone, that Ouch; te 8'niade of, is 
grown red hot in the Furnaces, 'the Workmen 
ave a ſpecial care to keep vp the fire at an equal 
height, until the Rone is quite Calcin®d';, for if the 

flame which has begun to burn among the ſtonex, 
ſhould beſuffered to leſſen for a while, and (6 the 

heat be checkt before the end of the work, the 
would never afterwards be able to make Quick; lime 
with thoſe ſtones any more, though they ſhovld 
be at the charge of buriihg fifty _ as much 
wood as is commonly required ; and this, becauſe 
in that interval of hear, the pores ofthe. ſtone, 
which were begun to be opened, do cloſe and ſhur, 
and the matter ſinks down in a Wh tv the de- 
ſtrution of the whole. And then again the flame 
cant 
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can't riſe in it any more, for it finds none of thoſe 
snterſtices, or ſpaces between, which were fre- 
quent before, for it to paſs through. The matter 
therefore is rendred uncapable of receiving the fire 
any more, becauſeall the ſmall cells that were uſe- 
ful for its reception, are ſhut up and deſtroyed in 
this confuſion. EPS. 

It is objected, that if igneous bodies were they 
that cauſed the Corroſion of Quick: lime, Tiles, 
Bricks, and all ſtones that are not of the nature of 
Lime-ſtone, and Tron, Copper, Silver, Gold, and 
many other bodies ſhould he as Cauſtick as. Avick: 
lime, after having endured the fire as long it not 
longer than it. 

- - But this: does not follow, for Tiles, and other 
Calcined ſtqpes have not the pores diſpoſed like 
thoſe of Quick-lsme, to retain fiery particles ; and 
if ſome metals gre found impregnated with them 
during their Calcination, they are known to re- 
tain them, ſa well by the ſolidity of their parts, 
that neither the heat nor moiſture of the fleſh are 
able to draw them out of. the places they are fixt 
in, tocauſe a Corroſion, upon the part. It is caſie 
here to give you an example; for if you take the 
Calx of Lead that encreaſed its weight 'in the 
Calcination, as I have ſaid before, and ſteepit'in 
water, the water will not aCt at all upon it, and 
the Calx may be taken from the water in the ſame 
weight it was put in 3 you muſt melt it by fire, if 
you would ſeparate the igneops bodies: but now 
as for common. Quick-lime, a ſmall matter of moi- 
ſture is able to ſeparate the tender parts of the 
ſtone, and drive out the fiery particles in abun- 
dance. | 

It 
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It is ſaid likewiſe that the ebullition of water 
which happens when flung upon Q«ick:lime, muſt 
not be imputed to fiery bodies, ſeeing neither ſpi- 
rit of wine, nor oil, when thrown upon it, do at 
all cauſe heat, although they are both of them In- 
flammable bodies, nay on the contrary they are 
obſerved to quench the heat that uſes to happen to 
nn when water is joyned with it. 

Anſwer, that theſe effects do proceed from, 
this, that Ol, ſpirit of wine, and other Sulphu- 
reous liquors of the ſame nature, inſtead of ſepa- 
rating the parts of quick-lime, as water does, do 
rather hinder any ſeparation from being made by 
ſtopping up the pores. 

hat which withdrew-me from the Sentiment of 
thoſe who will have all the effeRts of quick:lime de- 
rived from its ſalt, was, that I could never find 
any in it, though I have ſought after it with care 
enough ; for ſome through miſtake do take a cer- 
tain Bituminous ſcum, which often ſwims upon the 


Lime-water, for a ſalt. 


Neither can 1. be of the opinion of thoſe who 
will needs have an acid to be in quick; lime, which 
being drawn out by the water, and meeting an al- 

i, does cauſe the efferyeſcency which is obſer- 
ved, when water is poured upon quick-lime ; for 
alchough according to appearance an acid may en- 
ter into the natural compoſition of the ſtone that 
gquick-lime is made of, this acid has loſt irs nature, 
not only by breaking its points in its ſtrict union 
with earth at the Petrification, but alſo in the vio- 
lent Calcination that is given to this ſtone to re- 
duce it to a Calx. So that we may here ſay, 
the ſame thing happens to the acid which enters 
into 


into the-compoſition of the fore, as I have faid 
-did' happeſi'to'the ſalr of Vegetables and other 
mixt'bodjes, which though naturally an acid ſalt, 
chabges fotb an alkali 'by means of irs rinion with 
earth, and'the fiery" particles in 'time of the Cal- 
Ciration 3 thete is only this difference between 
them' both, the acid of the ſtone is mixed with 
more carth'than the ſalc of Vegetables. | 

When 'Lime'' is onee flackt, It neither caufes 
any more ebullition, nor heat, with water ;, but if 
you add to it an acid, 'it makes both a conſiderable 
Ebullicion,' and hear, becuſe the acid edges will 
penetrate 'into the HEOIE of the Lime, where 
the water was not able to go- | | 

There is not made. any ebullition, or precipita- 
tion, by the mixing acids with Lime-water. 


Phagedegick Water. 


This water is a mixture of Sublimate and Lime- 
water. ETEh 52 
' Puta pound of Qick.l;me into a large earthen 
pan, and Quench it with feven or eight pints of hot 
warer ; after the Lime 'hath infuſed five or ſix 
hours, and' is ſunk ro the bottom, pour off thee 
water” by Incfination, and Filtrate it, this is called 
Lime-water. Te, 

To each pint of this water are added fifteen or 
twenty graitis' of Sublimare Corroſive in powder, 
and the water preſeritly*turns yellow; they are 
ſKirted to ettier a good while in a glaſs or marble 
Mortar,and'this water is uſed for Tearfing old U1- 
cers : "ir eats'proiid ffeſh;and is likewiſe uted in the 
. F, W DUJS 5iij3 Qz Ei | angreen; 
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Gangreen, by adding Spirit of Wine to it, and 
ſometimes Spirit of Vitriol. 


Remarks. 


Lime-water changes the colour of Sublimate 
Corroſive, becauſe being an alkali, it deſtroys 
ſome part of the acids, which, according as they 
are diyerſly mixed with the A4ercary, do give it 
different colours. 

The precipitate of the Phagedenick, water being 
waſhed and dried, is eſteemed by ſome to be a 
good Purgative in Venereal caſes: Ir is given in 
Pills, for fear of blacking the Teeth : the doſe 
is from one grain to three; It purges upward 
and downward, and works much like Turbith 
mineral, | 


Canſtick ſtones, or Canteries. 


This operation is the ſalt of Gravelled aſhes, 
or the Lees of wine Calcined, rendred more cor- 
roſive than it was before, by the igneous parts of 

-HI7NC. 
"Put into a great earthen pan, one part of Quick- 
lime, and two parts of Gravelled aſhes, or Cal- 
cined Tartar, powder and mix them z pour good 
ſtore of hot water upon your matter, and leaying 
it in- infuſion five or ſix hours, boil it a lirtle ; 
afterwards paſs that which js clear, through 
brown paper, and evaporate it in a Copper baſin 
or earthen pan, there will remain at botrom-a ſole 
whic 
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which you muſt put over the fire in a Crucible, it 
will diſſolve and boil until] all the remaining humi- 


dity is evaporated. When you find it at the bot- | 


tom like to an Oil, caſt it into a baſin, and cut it 
into pieces while it is warm ; put theſe Canterzes 
quickly into a ſtrong glaſs bottle, ſtop it with wax, 
and a bladder, for the air would eaſily diſſolve ic 
into- a liquor: you muſt alſo take cate to keep it 
in 2 dry place. 

Theſe Cauteries are the ſtrongeſt of all that are 
made z and they are but half an hour in making. 


Remarks. 


Gravelled aſbes are only a Calcined Tartar, for 
they are made by burning the Lees of wine; bur 
becauſe theſe Lees, by reaſon of their liquidity 
| have fermented more than common Tartar, the 
falt which-is drawn from them is of a more pene- 
trating nature than other Tartar, arid conſequent- 
ly is fitter to make Canſticks with. The Onick: 
lime does alſo help to make them much the 
ſtronger, for the igneous parts which it contains 
do mix with this falt, and make it the «& 


active, and corroſive. — 

You muſt not powder the 2uick-l;me, for the 
little fiery bodies would then fly away, before 
they could be received into the water. 

When you Filtrate the ſolution, you mult put 
. a Cloth under the brown paper to ſupport ir, 
otherwiſe it would be preſently corroded. 

Ten or twelve ounces of {alt would be drawn 


from the Gravelled aſhes alone, but the ſtakr Lime * 


retains a great deal of it. If 


» 
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If you have uſed in this operation ſixteen ounces 
of oravelled aſhes, and eight ounces of quick:lime, 
you will have eight ounces of your Cauſticks. 

If you would have the Cauſticks in edges, you 
miſt put a hot Iron Spatule into the Crucible, 
whilſt the matter isin Fuſion, and form the edges 
in a flat baſon. 

This Cauſtick alt is very eaſily diſſolyed, and 
in the making of it you muſt not ſtay till it appears 
dry at the bottom of the veſſe], as you do for other 
ſalts; for it remains ſtill fluid, though all the hu- 
midity of it be gone; therefore you muſt put a 
little of it to cool, that you may ſee whether it 
be in its due conſiſtence. 

The reaſon why it thus remains in Fuſion is, be- 
cauſe it is full of little fiery bodies which it has 
taken from the Quick-lime, and which have ſo 


diſpoſed its parts to penetration, for all 


ſolid bodies which are put in Fuſion by fire do 
receive this liquid form for no other reaſon, but 
becauſe the little fiery bodies are become mixed 
with their parts, and have ſet them into a great 
agitation. 

If you ſhould uſe lime that is ſlakt,the Cauſticks 
would not ſo caſily melt ; and if you draw the falc 
from Gravelled aſhes alone, it will coagulate in 
drying, much as other ſalts do; wherefore this 
Fuſion of theCauſticks muſt needs proceed from the 
= bodies which were contained in the Quick- 
ime. 

Cauſticks may likewiſe be made divers other 
ways, but this deſcription will deſerve a prefe- 
rence before others, when you would have them 
be of a quick operation. 

S Inks 
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Inks called Sympathetical. 


Theſe operations are liquors of a different na- | 


ture, which do deſtroy one another; the firſt is an 
infuſion of Quick-lime and Orpin ; the ſecond a 
water turned black by means of burned Cork ; and 
the third is a vinegar impregnated with Saturn. 


Take an ounce of Quick-lzpe, and half an ounce 


of Orpiz, powder and mix them, put your mixture 
into a matrafs, and pour upon it five or ſix ounces 
of water, that the water may be three fingers 
breadth above the powder, = your matraſls 
with Cork, Wax, and a Bladder; ſet it in di- 
geſtion ina mild ſand-heat ten. or twelve hours, 
ſhaking the matraſs from time to time, then let ig 
ſettle, the liquor becomes clear like common was» 
ter. 

Burn Cork, and quench it in; Agua vite, then 
diſſolve it ina ſufficient quantity of water, where- 
in you ſhall have melted a little Gumm Arabick, in 
order to make an Ink as black as common Ink. You 
muſt ſeparate the Cork that can't diſſolve, and if 
the Ink be not black enough, add more Cagk as 
before. _ 

Get the Impregnation of Saturz made with Vi- 
negar, diſtiPd as I have ſhewn before, or elſe diſ- 
ſolve ſo much ſalt of Saturn as a quantity of water 
is able to receive : write on Paper with a new Pen 
dipt in this liquor, take notice of the place where 
you writ, and let it dry, nothing at all will appear. 

Write upon the inviſible writing with the Ink 
made of burnt Cork, and let it dry, that which 

| yo! 
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you had writ will appear as if it had been done 


* with common Ink. 


Dip a little Cotton in the firſt liquor made of 


Lime and Orpin, but the liquor mult be firſt ſetled 
{ and clear; rub the place you writ upon with this 
Cotton,and that which appeared will preſently dif- 


appear, and that which was not ſeen will appear. 
Another Experiment, 


Take a Book four fingers breadth in bigneſs, or 
bigger if you will : write on the firſt leaf with 
your Impregnation of Satxr-, or elſe put a paper 
that you have writ upon between the leaves; turn 
tot*other fide of the Book, and having obſerved 
as near as may be the oppoſite place to your 
writing, rub the laſt leaf of the Book with Cot- 
ton dipt in the liquor made of Quick-lime and 
Orpin, nay and leave the Cotton on the place, 
clap a folded paper preſently upon it, and ſhutting 
the book quickly, ſtrike upon it with your hand 
four or-five good ſtrokes, then turn the book and 
clap'it into a preſs for half a quarter of an hour ; 


| take it out and open it, youll find the place ap- 


pear black,” where you had writ with the'Invi- 
fibleInk. The fame thing might be done through 
2 wall, if yon could provide ſomething to lay on 
both ſides, that might hinder the eyaporation of 
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Remarks, 


Theſe Operations are indeed of no uſe, but be- | 


cauſe they are ſomewhat ſurprizing, I hope the 
curious will not take it ill, that I make this ſmall 
digreſlion. 


It isa hard matter to explicate well the effects 


I have now related, nevertheleſs I ſhall endea- 


vour to illuſtrate them a little, without having re-| 


courſe to Sympathy and Antipathy, which ate ge- 
neral terms, and do explicate nothing at all, but 
before | begin, we muſt remark ſeveral things. 

The firſt is, that it is an eflential point to 
quench the coal of Cork in Aqua vite, that the 
viſible Ink may become black with it. 

Secondly, that the blackneſs of this Ink does 
proceed from' the fuliginoſity or ſooty part of the 
coal of the Cork, which is exceeding porous and 
light, and that this fuliginoſity is nothing but an 
oil very much rarehed. 

Thirdly, that the Impregnation of Saturn, 
which makes the inviſible Ink, is only a Lead 
diſlolved, and held up imperceptibly in an acid 
liquor, as TI have ſaid, whenlI ſpoke of this metal. 

Fourthly, that the firſt of theſe liquors is a mix- 
ture of the alkali and igneous parts of Quick-lime 
with the ſulphureous ſubſtance of Arſenck; for 
the Orpin is a ſort of Arſenick, as I ſaid before. 

All this being granted, as no body can reaſon- 
ably think otherwiſe, I now affirm, that the rea- 
ſon why the viſible Ink does diſappear, when the 
defacing liquor is rubbed upon it, is that this li- 
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quor conſiſting of an alkali falr, and parts that are 
oily and penetrating, this mixture does make a 
kind of ſoap, which is able ro diſſolve any fuligi- 


| nous ſubſtance, ſuch as burnt Cork, eſpecially 


when it has beenalready rarefied and diſpoſed for 
diſſolution by Aqua vite, after the ſame manner 
as common ſoap, which is compounded of oil, 
and an alkali falt, is able to take away or make 
diſappear ſpots made by greaſe. 

Bur it may be demanded, why after the diſſo- 
lution the blackneſs does diſappear. 

I anſwer, that the fuliginous parts have been ſo 
divided, and lockt up in the ſulphureous alkali 
of the liquor, that they are become inviſible, and 
we ſceevery day that very exact ſolutions do ren- 


der the thing diſſolyed'imperceptible, and without 


colour. 

The little alkali ſalt which is jn the burnt Cork 
may alſo the better ſerve to joyn with the alkali 
of the quick; lime, and to help the diſſolution. 

As for th inviſible Ink, it1s caſie to apprehond 
how that appears black, when the ſame liquor, 
which ſerves to deface the other, is uſed upon it. 


{ For whereas the impregnation of Saturn is only a 


Lead ſuſpended by the edges of the acid liquor, 
this Lead muſt needs revive, and reſume its black 
colour, when that which held it rarefied is intire- 
ly deſtroyed; ſo the alkali of Quick:-lime being 
filled with the ſulphurs of A4-ſenick, becomes very 
proper to break and deſtroy the acids, and to ag- 
glutinate together the particles of Lead, 

It happens then that the viſible Ink does diſap- 
pear by reaſon that the parts which did render it 
black, have been diſſolved, and the inviſible = 

I 3 oes 
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does alſo appear, becauſe the diſſolved parts have 
been revived. 
Quick:lime and Orpiment being mixed and di- 
geſted rogether in water, do yield a ſmell much 
like that which happens when common ſulphur is 


boiled in a Lixivinm of Tartar. T his here 1s the | 


ſtronger, becauſe the ſulphur of Arſenzckjs loaded 
wich certain Salts that make a ſtronger impreſſion 


on the ſmell. Quick-lime is an alkali that ope- þ 


rates in this much like the Salt of Tarter in the 
other Operation ; you mult not leave the matraſs 
open, becauſe the force of this water doth conſiſt 
in a Volatile. - The Lime retains the more fixt 


part of the Arſexick, and the Sulphurs that come Þ 


forth are ſo much the more ſubtile, as they are ſe» 
parated from what did fix them before, and this 
appears to be ſo, becauſe the Sulphurs muſt of ne» 
ceſſity paſs through all the book to make a writing 
of a clear and inviſible liquor appear black and 
Viſible : and to facilitate this penetration the book 
is ſtrook, and then turned about, becauſe the Spi- 
rits or Volatile Sulphurs do always tend upwards : 
you muſt likewiſe clapit intoa preſs, that theſe 
Sulphurs may not be diſperſed in the air. I have 
found. that if theſe circumſtances are not ob+ 


ſerved, the buſineſs fails. Furthermore that which 


perſwades me that the Sulphurs do paſs through 
the book, and not take a circuit to ſlip in by the 
ſides, as many do imagine, is that after the book 
is taken out of the preſs, all the inſide is found to 
be ſcented with the ſmell of this liquor. 

There is one thing more to be oblerved, which 
is, that the infuſion of Quick-lzme and Orpin be 
newly made, becauſe qtherwiſe it will not ou 
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force enough to penetrate. The three liquors 
ſhould be made in different places too; for if they 
——— ___ near one another, 'they would be 

Iled. 

"This laſt effect does likewiſe proceed from the 
defacing liquor ; for becauſe upon the digeſtion 
of Quick: lime and Orpin, it is a thing impoſſible 
but ſome of the particles will exalr, ſtop the veſ- 
fel ascloſe as you will ; the air impregnated with 
theſe little bodies does mix with,and alter the Inks, 
inſfomuch that the vifible Ink does thereby become 
the leſs black, and the inviſible Ink does alſo ac- . 
quire a little blackneſs. 


CHAP. XIL 
of Flints. 


Lints, as all other ſtones, are made by diffe- 
rent Salts, or by acid liquors, which do pe- 
netrate and incorporate with earth, which is an 
alkali, ſothat from their mixture there does re- 
ſult a Coagwinm, which by lictle and little does 
harden by means of the ſubterranean hear, or elſe 
do petrifie by the cold. Now you muſt obſerve, 
that according to the quantity of earth which in- 
counters with this acid liquor, there are made 
ſuch different ſorts of ſtones. Thus precious 
ſtones and Cryſtals do obtain their hardneſs and 
S 4 tranſpa» 
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tranſparency, from a juſt proportion, ſuch as is 
needful to make an exact penetration, and a ſtrict 
union of the acid withthe earth. There are found 
ſome waters in ſeveral places, which falling upon 
ſtones do ſoon petrifie, as particularly in a Grot 
at Arſs in Burgundy, The reaſon that may be 
given of this petrification, is that theſe waters do | 
contain an acid, which in paſſing through earths do 
diſſolve ſome part of them, which is capable to | 
make them petrifie, but the great agitation they Þ 
are in whilſt they run with rapidity down moun- F 
tains, does hinder their coagulation ; for that can 
never happen until theſe waters have fallen into 
ſome place fit for them to repoſe and lye ſtill in, 


Calcination of Flints. 


This operation ſhews the way to open the bodies 
of Flints and Cryſtal, ſo that thereby they may 
be eaſily reduced into a powder. 

Heat red-hot ſome Fl:nts in the fire, and quench 
them in water; repeat heating and quenching 
them three or four times, or until they are friable, 
and can be finely powdered ; you muſt chuſe River- 
Flints, that are full of veins of ſeveral colours. 

Cryſtal is Calcined after the ſame manner, but 
it is more eaſily made friable than Flints. A liquor 
and TinCture may be likewiſe drawn from it, the 
ſame way I am going to ſhew for Flints; their vir- 
tues likewiſe are both alike. 


Tinlare 
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Tint ure of Flints. 


This operation is an exaltation of ſome parts of 
Flints, and alt of Tartar in ſpirit of wine. 

Mix well four ounces of Calcined Flints finely 
powdered, with four and twenty ounces of Cal- 
cined Tartar : put this mixture into a large Cru- 
cible, cover it and place it in a wind-furnace, 
light a fire about it by little and little, to warm ir 
gently, and then encreaſe it to the laſt degree. 
Continue it in this condition for five hours, that 
the matter may all the while remain in Fuſion. 
Thruſt a Spatule into it, and ſee if your matter 
begins to grow diaphanous like glaſs. If it doth 
ſo, pourit into a warm Iron mortar, and it will 
preſently congeal into a hard maſs, which you 
muſt powder while it is hot, and put into a 
matraſs very dry and hot : pour upon it Spirit of 
Wine Alcoholized, four fingers above the matter. 
ſtop your matraſs cloſe with another, whoſe neck 
may be received into that which contains the mat- 
ter. Lute the conjunctions well with a wet blad- 
der, and ſet it in ſand, give a fire under it that is 
ſtrong enough to make the Spirit of Wine ſimper 
for two days together, it will turn of a red co- 
lour ; unlute your matraſſes, and ſeparating them 
a-ſunder, decant the T5n#ure into a bottle : put 
new Spirit of Wine to that which remains, and 
digeſt it as before, ſeparate the liquor that is 
turned red, and mingling it with the former, pour 
it all together into a glaſs body, and cover it with 
a head, fit to ita Receiver, and lute the — 

iſtil 
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diſtil in a vaporous bath two thirds of the Spirit of 
Wine, that may ſerve for uſe as before, then take 
your veſlel off the fire,and keep that which remains 
in the bottom of the body, in a Viol well ſtopt. 

This T:ntFere is {aid to be a good remedy to 
open obſtructions ; they uſe it for the Scarvy, and in | 
Hypochondriacal caſes: the doſe is from ten to 
thirty drops in ſome proper liquor. 


Remarks. 


The Calx of Fl:xt#doth fo ſtriftly incorporate 
with the Salt of Tartar by the Calcination, thar 
they may be ſaid to be converted intoa Salt; and 
this I ſhall ſhew in the following operation. 

You muſt uſe the Spirit of Wine highly Alcoho- 
lized, otherwiſe you will not gain the Tin#ure ; 
you mult likewiſe obſerve to infuſe the powdered 
matter while it 1s as hot as may be z twothirds 
of the Spirit of Wine are diſtilled off, that what re- 
mains may be the redder and ſtronger. 

- Almoſt all Chymiſts will needs make this red 
colour to: proceed from the Swphur of Flints ex- 
tracted by the Spirze of Wine, but it is-more pro- 
bable that this colour proceeds from an exaltation 
of the alkaliſaltin Spirit of Wine, becauſe a like 
TinC&ture is made on Salt of Tartar. 


Liquor of Flints. 


This operation is a ſolution of Fl:»ts into a li- 
quor, by the means of Salt of Tartar. 


Take 
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Take the other part of your Flines Calcined 
with Tartar, and ſctitin a Cellar in a glaſs-pan, 
it will diſſolve into as clear a liquor as water. Fil- 
trate and ſo keep It. 

This liquor is {aid to be Diuretick, it is given 
from ſix to five and twenty drops in ſome conve- 
nient 11quor. 

If you mix an equal part of this liquor with 
{ome acid Corrophive Spirit, you'l preſently turn ir 
into a ſtone. 


Remarks. 


The Salt of Tartar, or the gravelÞd Aſhes, have 
ſo attenuated the Fl:nt, that it becomes as ſoluble 
as they ; and we ſee the truth of this in the opera- 
tion, for the moiſture of the Cellar encring into 
the pores of our Calcined matter diſſolves it im- 
' perceptibly, and if this diſſolution ſhould be eya- 
porated, an alkali Salt is found at bottom, 

When this liquor is mixed with an acid Spirit, 
an Ebullition preſently happens, from the -acid 
Spirits piercing the alkali, and afterwards a ſtron- 
ger Coagulation is made, then when an acid Spirit 
is poured on the Oil of Tartar, becauſe this fame 
alkali contains more earth than does the Salt of 
Tartar. 

This liquor may diſſolve ſome Sulphureous ob- 
ſtruſtions that now and then happen, and then it 
provokes Urine; butif it meets with an acid hu- 
mour, it cauſes a Coagulation, that may turn into 
a ſtone : wherefore I would not adviſe any body to 
uſe this Remedy, no more then the former 
Tin&ure, 
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Tintture, which, works only by its Salt that is 
mixed with the ſpirit of Wine. 

From the Coagulation of theſe liquors may be 
ſenſibly explicated, how ſtones come to be formed 
in ſeveral parts of our bodies, ſeeing acid liquors 
and alkalis do ſo aften meet within us. 

The Tinfure of Flints is uſed toextraCt the Sul- 
phur of many Minerals; Alchymiſts have given 
itnoleſsthan the name of Alkabeft. 


CHAP. XIIL 
Oil of Bricks. 


TT preparation is Bricks impregnated with 

Oil of Olives, and afterwards diſtilled. 
Heat red-hot among burning Coals pieces of 
Brick, and quench them in a pan filled half full 
with Oil of Olzves, bit take care to cover it im- 
mediately, for the Oz! will elſe take fire. Leave 
them in Infuſion ten or twelve hours, or until the 
Oil hath ſufficiently penetrated the Bricks, after 
that ſeparate them, and when you have groſty 
powdered the Bricks imbibed with the 01, put it 
into an earthen Retort, or glaſs one luted, large 
enough for a third part to remain empty ; place it 
in a Reverberatory furnace, and fit to it a large 
capacious Recelyer, lute well the conjunCtions, and 
give a little fire at firſt to warm the Retort, then 
encreaſe 
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encreaſe it by degrees, until you ſee vapours come 
forth ; then continue ic in this condition till there 
comes no more : unlute the conjunCtions, and take 
away the Receiver, there remains 'in the Retort 
the Brick,, which you muſt fling away as uſe- 
leſs. 

Mix the Os/ that remains in the Receiver with 
a ſufficient quantity of other Brick dried and 
powdered, and make a paſte of it, form ſeveral 
little pellets, and put them into a glaſs Retort ; 
ſet the Retort in Sand, and fitting to it a large 
Receiver, and luting them together, give a fire 
by degrees to rectifie all the Oz/, pour it into a 
Viol, and keep it for uſe; it is called the Oil of 
Philoſophers. | 

It is a good Remedy applyed outwardly to diſ- 
cuſs the Tumours of the Spleen, for the Pallſie, 
Phthiſick, and ſuffocations of the mother. It may 
be _ inwardly from two to four drops, in wine, 
or ſome appropriate liquor. Some drops of it are 
inſtilled into the Ear to diſſipate the flatulent hu- 
mours that are there incloſed. 


Remarks. 


This operation ſerves only to exalt the Os! of 
Olzves, that being more opened by the fire, it may 
rarefie and diſſolve humours more eafily ; for you 
muſt not imagine that the Br:ck, doth communi- 
cate any great virtue, it is a dry body, and want- 
ing all active principles. 

You muſt make a very moderate fire in this 
diſtilation, that the Oil! may come forth in va- 


pours z 
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pours; for if it ſhould come out drop by drop, 
it would not be ſo open, nor would it produce ſo 
good effects. | 

Some do.reRifie the Ob of Bricks with Colco- 
thar inſtead of Bricks, or elſe with the maſs that 
remains after the diſtillation of Aqua forts. 

Antient Chymiſts have given the epithete Phi- 
loſophick to all preparations wherein they have 
uſed Brick, The reaſon that can be given for ic 
is,, that becauſe they call themfelves the only True 
Philoſophers, or Philoſophers by way of excel- 
lence, they thought they were obliged to confer 
ſome influences of this mighty name upon Bricks, 
becauſe they are the materials wherewith they 
build their Furnaces, to work at the high and 
mighty operation, or the Philoſophers ftone; for 
they pretend. it is by this Operation alone that 
True Philoſophy can be obtained. 


A <— — 


CH AP. XIV. 
Of Coral. 


' Oral is 2 petrified plant, that grows under 
deep hollow Rocks, in many places of the 


' Mediterranean Sea,. where the Sea is deep ; or ra- 
ther it is a certain ſhoot from a: Rock, that hath 
received the form of a Plant. Ir isnot true, that 
 It.is taken:out. of the Sea ſoft, as ſome _—_ —_ 

ere 
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| Thereare of them of feveral colours, as the White, 
\ | the Red, and the Black; now and then there are 
faund ſome of two colours, as Red, and Black. 

The Regis the moſt common, and moſt in uſe; 
it is choſen of a deep colour; the White is more 
| rare than the Red. A certain white ſtone very 
{ ſpungy, thar is like unto Coral, is brought among 
us, which is miſtaken for true white Coral by thoſe 
that dowr know it, but the true is not at all ſpun-- 
gy; It is rather very compact, and as white as 
Ivory ; Black Coral is the greateſt rarity of them 
all 


If you put the branches of Red Coral to infuſe 
a day ortwoin melted white Wax, upon hot em- 
bers, the Coral will loſe its former colour, and 
become white, and the wax will aſſume a yellow 
colour. The Wax muſt be a fingers breadth above 
the Coral. 

If you ſhould put other red Coral to ſteep in the 
fame Wax, it would turn brown. 

If again the third time you ſhould put red Coral 
to ſteep in the ſame wax, the wax would then be- 
come red. , 

The wax diſſolves alittle of the bituminous mat- 
ter that is upon the Coral, and which did render it 
red : this operation is done only for curioſity. 

Many perſons do hang red Coral about the neck, 
in order to ſtop Hzmorrhagies,to purife the bloud, 
and to fortifie the heart. I believe that which gave 
occaſion to think it has ſuch excellent virtues, was 
| its Red colour, which is like to that of the bloud, 
and the heart z but experience does no way con- 
firm, that outwardly applied, it has any ſuch 
effects. 

Coral 
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Coral is prepared by beating it on a Marble into 
a moſt fine powder, that it may the more eaſily | 
be diſlolved; and this prepared Coral is given to 
ſtop Dyſenteries, Diarrheas, Flux of the Hemor- 
rhoids, and Terms, Hemorrhagies, and all other | 
diſtempers that are cauſed by an acrimony of hu- | 
mours, this being an alkali that deſtroys them ; 
the doſe is from ten grains to a drachm in Knot- 
graſs water, or ſome other appropriate liquor. 


Diſſolution of Coral. 


Take what quantity you pleaſe of Coral finely 
powdered on a Marble; put it into a large matrafs, 
and pour upon it diſtilled Vinegar enough to cover 
the matter four fingers high, there will happen a 
great efferveſcency, which being over, ſet your 
matter in digeſtion in warm ſand for two days, 
ſtirring the matraſs from time to time. Leave the 
Coral to ſettle at bottom, and decant the clear 1t- 
quor into a bottle. Pour again ſo much diſtilled 
Vinegar on the remainder, as before, and leave it 
two days in digeſtion ; ſeparate the clear liquor, 
and continue to add more diſtilled Vinegar, and to 
draw off the Impregnation, until all the Coral is in 
a manner diſſolyed. Then mix your diſſolutions, 
and pour them into a glaſs Cucurbite, or elſe into 
an earthen one, eyaporate in ſand two thirds of 
the liquor, or until there appears upon it a very 
fine skin : Filtrate this Impregnation, and keep 
It in order to make the Salt, and Xagiftery, as I 
ſhall ſhew hereafter. 


It 
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| It may be given for the ſame purpoſes as the 


| Salt, thedoſe is from ten to twenty drops in ſome 


appropriate liquor. 
Remarks. 


Red Coral is generally uſed, becauſe it is thought 
to have more virtue than the reſt, by reaſon of its 
TinCture. 

The efferveſcency which happens, when Yine- 
gar doth penetrate Coral, is reckoned among cold 
efferyeſcencies, if there be any ſuch ; for my part, 
I cannot ſay that I ever perceived any coldnelſs in ir. 
In truth it is very ſtrange, that ſo great an Ebul- 
lition, or motion of the parts, fhould not pro- 
duce any ſenſible heat, but you muſt conſider, that 
Coral, having large pores, may be eaſily diſſolved, 
and ſo the acids need not joſtle it very much, 
which would be requilite to produce any confider- 
able heat. 

Some do uſe in this operation the acid Lotion 
of Butter of Antimony, or pure Spirit of Vitriol, 
inſtead of Yzzegar ; but becauſe theſe ſpirits do 
leave too great 2n-acidity in the Preparations of 
Coral, I conceive it better to uſe diſtilled Vinegar. 

Coral being an alkali, the acid points do ſtick 
in it, and ſuſpending its parts, do render them 
imperceptible ; and this is the reaſon that the YVine- 
gar doth loſe all its acidity, becauſe the acidity 
did only conſiſt in the aCtivity of its points, which 
do now ſheath themſelves in the alkali. 

If you would, by way of curioſity, diſtil this 


diſſolution, inſtead of Evaporating it, as I have 
* faid, 
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faid, you?d gain nothing but an infpid water, 
becauſe the acid is fixt with the Coral. T his water 
is evaporated away, becauſe it would ſerve for no- 
thing, and would only weaken the impregnation. 

The diſſolution of Perle, Crabs-eyes, burnt 
Harts-horn, and all other alkali matters, is per- 
formed after the ſame manner; their Salts and 
Magiſteries may be likewiſe made as thoſe of Co- 
ral, which I am going to deſcribe. 

It is here remarkable, that the ſolution of this 
fort of alkalies in diſtilled Vinegar, {mells much 
like ſpirit of Wine, ary that ſome quantity of 
it may be drawn, with a very gentle fire; 
the reaſon of it is, that in the making of 
Vinegar, theacids had in a manner fixed this ſul- 
phureous Spirit, but when they do enter into the 
pores of Coral, they are forced to quit it, and ſo 
let it recover its volatility. 


Magiſtery of Coral. 


Take what quantity you pleaſe of the impreg- 
nation of Coral, either red, or white, made with 
' diſtilled Vinegar, as I have ſaid before ; pour it 
it intoa Viol or matrafs, and drop into it the li- 
quor of the Salt of Tartar, made per deliquium, a 
Curd will appear which will precipitate to the bot- 
tom in a very white powder; decant the clear 
liquor, and waſhing your powder five or fix times 
with water, dry It, it is that which is called the 
Magiſtery of Coral. Great virtues are attributed 
to it, ſuch as, to revive and fortifie the heart, 
reſiſt poiſon, ſtop the bloody Flux, and all other 
Hzmor- 
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Hzmorrhagies. The doſe is from' ten to thirty - 
grains in ſome liquor appropriate to the diſcaſe. 


Remarks, 


The naine of Adagiſtery is given only to Precipi- 
rates; and they are ſo called to expreſs ſomething 
tnore exquiſite than ordinary. 

The liquor of Tartar, which is ati alkali ſalt 
diſſolved, encountring the acid, makes it let go 
the I of Coral that it held ſuſpended, and 
ſo they precipicate by their own weight; this 
precipitate is nothing elſe but a Coral finely pow- 
tered by means of acids, which do eaſily divide 
into abundance of parts things that otherwiſe 
would feem indiviſtble. But you muſt obſerve 
here, that theſe preparations, inſtead of rendrin 
Coral more effectual as is pretended, do indee 
tender it almoſt good for nothing ; which is a 
thing eaſie enough to prove, if we conſider that 
Coral works in our bodies by nothing elſe but by 
abſorbing acids, or ſharp and ſalt humours which 
do continually occaſion divers diſeaſes ; for exam- 
ple, it ſtops Hemorrhagies only by ſweetning the 
keen ſalts which corroded the membranes of the 
veins, or elſe raifed preat efferveſgencies in the 
bloud, ſo as to make it extravaſate it ſtops Diar- 
rheas, by deſtroying the acrimony of the Cho- 
ter, or other humors ; laſtly, if it cures the falling 
down of the Vovsnla, and does remedy many other 
accidents, it is done by nothing elſe, but by break- 
ing the force of the ferments which do cauſe them, 


after the ſame manner as it deſtroys the acidity of 
; oft Vinegar 
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Vinegar, or ſome other liquor ; this being ſo, as 
there is great reaſon to believe it, it were far bet- 
ter to take Coral without any other preparation 
than that which is made on the marble, then to 
diſſolve it by an acid, and precipitate it into a Ma- | 


giſtery ;, for the acid or ſharp humors that this 4a. | - 


giftery is to encounter in our bodies, finding no- 
thing in the medicine that is able to blunt thei 
edges, will continue their former aCtivity, and ſo 
no effect at all will follow. 

In this Precipitation there does not appear any 
efferveſcency, becauſe the edges of the Vinegar 
being broken, it has neither nach nor motion 
enough left to penetrate. and to ſeparate the parts 
of ſalt of Tartar ; but if the diſſolution of Coral 
had been made with ſome ſtronger diſſolvent 
than Vinegar, ſuch as Spirit of Yztr:ol, there 
would be an ebullition in the time of the Precipi- 
tation, becauſe there would remain ſtill ation 
enough to the broken edges of that ſpirit, for to 
—_— the pores of the alkali ſalt, and to ra- 
refie it. 


Salt of Coral. 


This operation is a Coral rarefied, and opened 
by the Spirit bf Vinegar. 
Take what quantity you pleaſe of the diſſolu- 
tion of Coral made by diſtilled Vinegar, asI ſaid 
before, pour it into a glaſs Cucurbite, or earthen 
pan, andevaporatein ſand all the moiſture, there 
will remain at bottom a Salt of Coral; keep it in3 
Viol well ſtopt ; it 1s given for the ſame reaſons as 
the 
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the Megiprry, the doſe of it is leſs, being from 
five to fifteen grains. 


Remarks, 


In this Evaporation there come forth only the 
watry parts, and the acids adhering to the Coral 
do form a kind of Salt. 

If you ſhould put this Salt of Coral jato a Re- 
tort, and diſtil jitin ſand, you would obtain a li- 
quor that is only ſtyptick, without any conſiderable 
acidity, which ſhews that the acids are deſtroyed, 
w_ do not come forth of the alkali, as they en- 
tred in. 


CHAP. 'x* 
Of Common Salt. 


E Nr are three ſorts of Common Salt, the Foſ- 
file Salt, the Fountain Salt, and the Sea Salt ; 
the firſt is called Sal! Gemme, by reaſon of its tranſ- 
parency and ſmoothneſs,like to a precious ſtone ; it 
is that of which whole mountains are found full in 
Poland, and other places; the ſecond is drawn by 
evaporation of the waters of ſome Fountains, and 
the laſt from Sea-water by Cryſtallization or Eva- 
poration : theſe three ſalrs are of the ſame nature, 

| SY and 
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and haye almoſt the ſaine effet; they are uſed, 
not only in Aliments, but ſometimes in Remedies 
too, ſuch as Clyſters, when they ſhould be made 
very Carminative. 

It is here obſervable, that Sal Gemme is a little 
more penetrating than Sea ſalt, that is drawn by | 
Cryſtallization, and that the Sea ſalt which 1s 
drawn by Cryſtallization is more penetrating than 
that which is made by Evaporation of the waters. 

The reaſon that may be given for the piercing 
quality of Sal Gemme 1s this, that having never 

en- diſſolved in water, it never loſt any of its 
keenneſs, whercas the others do loſe their more 
ſubtle edges in the waters, and this chiefly when 
thoſe waters arc in ſtrong agitation, as are thoſe 
of the Sea. 

It is very probable, that the violent Vomiting 
which does fo much annoy thoſe who take a 
voyage to Sea, does proceed from theſe ſame 
ſubtile parts of ſal, which being volatilized do 
fill the ſea-air ; for this vomiting does happen only 
to ſuch who have not been uſed to breath a ſalt 
:1r, and who beſides are ſufficiently ſhook by the 
motion of the Sea. 

The Sea ſalt which is made in Normandy by 
evaporation of Sea-water over the fire, is not iſa 
ſtrong as that which is made at Rochel by Cryſtalli- 
zation, becauſe in the evaporation many of the 
{ubtler parts of the Salr are loſt, and a mark of 
that is, that if Sea-water is diſtilled over a fire 
; ever ſo ſmall, it will not fail to carry with it 
{dme volatilized ſalt, which will alcer its virtue, 
:$ experience hath teſtified ſeveral times. 
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But it doth nct happen thus to Sea-ſalrt Cryſtal- 
lized, for it fixes of it ſelf, when the Salt-waters 
have ſetled for ſome time in places fit for their 
reception. 

I have delivered my thoughts ſufficiently touch- 
ing the Origine of theſe three ſorts of Salt, in the 
Remarks I made on the principles, wherefore 
there's no need of repeating what I then ſaid. 

Sea-ſalr is made at Rochell in ſalt marſhes, which 
are places that muſt be of a lower ſituation than 
the ſea, and the ground mult be Clayie, for other- 
wiſe they would not be able to retain the ſalt-wa- 
ter that has been lec into them. - Thus all places 
near the ſea are not alike proper to make alt 
marſhes. 

When the Seaſon of the year begins to grow 
hot, which commonly happens in ay, all the 
water is emptied that was let into the marſhes for 
the' better preſerving them during the winter, 
then the ſluces are opened to let in as much ſalt- 
water as they think fit, it is made to paſs through 
a great many different Channels, wherein it puri- 
fies and heats, and then is let into places that are 
made flat, ſmooth and fic to Cryſtallize the alc. 

The ſalt is made only during the great heats of 
Summer, the Sun does firſt evaporate ſome part of 
the water, and becauſe afrer the great heat, a 
ſmall wind does uſe to blow ( as is uſual near the 
ſea ) the coolneſs of this wind does condenſe and 
Cryſtallize the ſalt. 

But if it happens to rain but two hours during 
the hot weather, there. can no ſalt be made for a 
fortnight afterwards, becauſe the marſhes muſt he 


again emptied of all the water, to let in more in 
"© Its 
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its place, ſo that if it chances to rain but once 
again in the next fortnight, they can make no ſalt. 

Salt is purified, by diſſolving it in water, then 
filtrating the ſolution through brown paper, and 
afterwards evaporating the water in an earthen 
pan, until a very white ſalt does remain. 

But beſides the purification of ſalt by evapora- 
tion, it may be further purified, if inſtead of eva- 

oration of the humidity, you ſer ſome of it a 
Cryſtallizing in a cool place, for very pure ſalt is 
found at bottom of the veſſe], which ſalt may be 
ſeparated from the water, and dried, and you may 
then evaporate again ſome part of the ſalt liquor, 
and ſet it in a Celler a Cryſtallizing, and ſo con- 
tinue your evaporations and Cryſtallizations ; but 
at laſt you muſt be fain to evaporate all the 1i- 
quor, becauſe at laſt it will Cryſtallize no longer, 
the reaſon whereof is, that the remaining falr is 
fall of a fat bituminous matter, which is in a man- 
ner inſeparable from it, and this it is that hinders 
the Cryſtallizing at laſt. 

It is probable that this fat matter may come 
_ the earth of choſe marſhes that were ſpoken 
of. 

The firſt Cryſtallized ſalt being put into Oil of 
Tartar, or ſome other alkali ſalt diſſolved, does 
mix with it without making any Ebullition, be- 
cauſe although ſea ſalt is acid, yet its points are 
too groſs, and have too little motion, to ſeparate 
the parts of the alkali. 

The laſt ſalt being dried over the fire, and 
mixed with ſome alkali falt rendred liquid, ſuch 
as Oil of Tartar, makes a Coagulation and preci- 
fitation of a ſubſtance that appears ſaline and 

| olly ; 
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oily ; this Coagulation does proceed from the mix- 
ture and adheſion of ſome Biruminous earth with 
the ſea-ſalt and the Tartar ; for the ſalts do eaſily 
unite with oily ſubſtances, and in them loſe their 
aCtivity. 

Many acid Bituminous ſalts which are drawn 
by the Evaporation of certain Mineral waters, 
ſuch as thoſe of Baleruc in Languedoc, and Digne 
in Provence, do perform the ſame effefts, when 
they are mixed with Oz of Tartar. 

This Coagulum does not diflolve in water, as 
well by reaſon of the different nature of the ſalts ir 
is compounded of, as the oily earth that holds 
them together ; bur it will diſſolve in diſtilled Yzne- 
gar, and ſeveral other acid liquors, and then hap- 
pens an efferveſcency, becauſe the acid does pene- 
trate the ſalt of Tarter, whoſe parts the ſea-ſalr 
had no power to ſeparate. 


Calcination of Common Salt. 


Heat a pot, that*s unglazed, red-hot; throw 
into it about an ounce of ſea-falt, then cover ir, 
and it will crackle, and ſo fall into powder : this 
noiſe is called Decrepitation : when it is over, put 
ſo much more ſalt into the pot, and continue to 
do ſo, till you have enough. The pot muſt be 
ſure to be red-hot all the while : when the crack- 
ling is over, take the pot out of the fire, and 
when it is cold, put the ſalt into a bottle, and 
ſRop it well, to hinder the air from entring in to 
moiſten it anew. Bags full of it are applied be- 
hind the neck warm, (to conſume too great a 
moiſture 
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a moiſture of the Brain) by opening of the pores. It 
is uſed likewiſe in ſeyeral Chymical operations. 


Remarks. 


That which makes the Salt crackle, when it is 

in the fire, is an inwardly contained moiſture, 
which upon its being rarefied doth force its way 
out with impetuoſity, and finding the pores too 
cloſely ſhut to ſuffer an eaſie eſcape, doth break 
through the parts and open a paſlage. Now every 
thing elfe that hath cloſe compadct pores, will 
—_— a noiſe too in the Calcination, as do 
glaſs and ſhells. 

If you have occaſion to uſe Salt decrepitated, it 
is convenient to haye it newly Calcined, becauſe 
the moiſture of the air does return again what the 
fire had driven away. But if you would keep it 
any time, let it be ina glaſs bottle well ſtopt. 

For as much as this Salt is deprived of all humi- 
dity by its Calcination, it will abſorb ſerofities 
much better than common ſalt. Ir is laid hot be- 
hind the neck, to the end that opening the pores 
it may facilitate tranſpiration. A little Salt of 
Tartar may be mixed with it, to render it the more 
active. 


Spirit of Salt. 


This Spirit 1s a very acid liquor, drawn from 
Salt by diſtillation. 


Dry 
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Dry Salt over a little fire, or elſe in the Sun, 
then powder finely two pounds of it, mix it well 
with ſix pounds of Potters earth powdered, make 
up a hard paſte of this mixture with as much rain- 
water as is needful, form out of it little pellets of 

| the bigneſs of a Nut, and ſet them in the Sun a 
s | good while a drying; when they are perfeRtly 
, | dry, put them intoa large earthen Retort, or glaſs 
y | one luted, whereof a third part remains empty z 
) | place this Retort in a Revyerberatory ' Furnace, 
© | andfitto it a large capacious Recetyer, without 
ſ 
| 
) 


t 


luting the junCtures, give a very moderate heat 
at firſt to warm the Retort, and make an inſfipid 
water come forth drop by drop; when you per- 
ceive ſome white clouds ſucceed theſe drops, pour 
t © outthat which is in the Receiver, and having re- 
> | fitted it, lute the junCtures cloſe; encreaſe the 
> | fireby degrees to the laft degree of all, and con- 
- | tinueit in this condition twelve or fifteen hours ; 
all this while the Receiver will be hot, and full of 
white clouds, but when it grows cold, and the 
clouds do diſappear, the Operation is atan end 
unlute the junCctures, and you?l find the Spirit of 
Salt in the Receiver, pour it into an earthen, or 
glaſs bottle, and ſtop it wel] with wax: it is an 
Aperitive, and is uſed in Juleps to an agreeable 
acidity for ſuch as are ſubjeCt to the Gravel. It is 
likewife uſed for cleanſing the Teeth, being tem- 
per*d with a little water, and to conſume the rot- 
*tenneſs of bones. 

To make the dulcified Spirit of Salt of Baſilius 
Valentinus, you muſt mix equal parts of Spirit of 
Salt and Wane, and ſet them in digeſtion two or 
three days in a double Veſlel, in a gentle ſand- 

heat. 
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heat. It is eſteemed better than t*other to be taken 
inwardly, becauſe it is leſs Corroſive, being cor- 
rected by the Spirit of Wine; the doſe is from four 
to twelve drops in ſome liquor appropriate to the 
diſcaſe, | 


Remarks. 


The Potters earth, is mixed with the Salt, 
to divide it into particles, that the fire may 
the more eaſily be able to rarefie it; for the parts 
which Salt conſiſts of are ſo ſtritly united, that 
the utmoſt force of fire is not able to diſengage 
_—_ until they are ſeparated by ſome Interme- 

KM. 

The preparation that I give unto Salt, before it 
is put into the Retort, is longer than the common 
ſort; but I have obſerved, that the Spirit comes 
forth with leſs difficulty, when the matter 1s pre- 
pared according to this form. | 

You mult leave a vacuity in the Retort, and fit 
to it a large Receiver, for giving liberty to the 
ſpirit to circulate before it diſſ6lves, otherwiſe it 
would break them. both. Likewiſe the fire muſt 
be encreaſed by little and little, becauſe the firſt 
Spirits do break out with a miglity violence, when 
they are driven too hard. 

Some ways of drawing the Spirit of Salt with- 
out addition have been much ſought after, but that 
1s not yet well diſcovered. It is true indeed, 
Monſieur Seignette, an Apothecary of Rochell, 
among other excellent diſcoveries that he hath 
made on Salts, to the knowledge of which he hath 

particularly 
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particularly applied himſelf, brought me hither a 
ſea-ſalr in the year 1672, that we diſtilled without 
addition of any thing elſe, by a very moderate 
fire, and in two hours time we drew three ounces 
and a halfof very good Spirit, out of ſix ounces 
of ſalt, that we put into the Retort. After this 
we broke the Retort, and having powdered the 
Salt that remained in it to the weight of two 
ounces and a half, we expoſed it to the air in a 
pan for a fortnight, and we found it reimpreg- 
nated with Spirits; we diſtilled it once more, and 
with the ſame eaſe as before, we drew half its 
weight in Spirit, of the ſame force as the former. 
The matter remaining in the Retort being again 
expoſed to the air recovered new Spirits. AMon- 
ſieur Seignette did afſure me, that he had thus 
drawn Spirit from the ſame matter nine ſeveral 
times; which is a thing worth our admiration, 
and ſhews us very well that the air contains a ſpi- 
rit which forms divers things according to the 
different diſpoſition of the ſubjeCts that it enters 
into. This ſalt is particular to him that ſhewed 
it me, and he prepares it himſelf ſome way that 
he is unwilling to diſcover. 

Since I writ of Monſieur Seignette*s particular 
way of drawing ſpirit of ſalt, ſome have Printed, 
that if common ſalt well decrepitated, and kept 
a good while over the fire, were expoſed to the 
air for ſome dayes, and diſtilled without addi- 
tion of any thing to it, it would yield a ſpirit much 
like that I have ſpoken of, and in full as great a 
quantity. 

But if we examine the ſharp liquor which is- 
drawn this way,we ſball find it of ſo weak a _ 
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that it may more reaſonably be called phlegm, than 
ſpirit, and the ſalt rerrains entire in the Retort z 
whereas M. Seignette's ſpirit of falt is}full as ſtrong 
as common ſpirit of ſalt; and has the very ſame 
qualities, nay I conceive it ſomewhat better, as 
not having ſo great an impreſlion from fire as the 
other. 

Again ſome ſay, it does not deſerve the name 
of ſpiric of ſea-ſalt, nor ought this preparation 
to be look*t upon as any great myſtery, becauſe 
the ſame incorporation and augmentation Aappens 
to divers other ſalts expoſed to the air, after 
drawing off their ſpirit. | 

I grant this augmentation proceeds from the 
ſpirit of- the air, and 1 conceive it is the ſame fpi- 
rit which produces all manner of things according 
to the Matrixes, or different pores of the earth it 
uſes to meet with, as I have explicated in my Re- 
marks upon the Principles. But becaufe this ſpi- 
Tit of the air has met with pores in our matter 
ready diſpoſed to make a ſalt much like nnto com- 
mon ſalt, and a ſpirit is drawn from it much like 
unto that which is drawn from common falt, I ſee 
noreaſon to doubt why this ſpicit ſhould not be a 
true ſpirit of ſalt; all the difference is this, the 
falt Inow ſpeak of is not ſo throughly united to 
its earthy part, as common ſalt is, and therefore 
its ſpirits do ſeparate with more eaſe ; for they are 
drawn without addition of any thing elſe, and 
with a gentle fire, whereas thoſe of common ſalt 
are ſo fixt, that they cane be driven out, without 
mixing a great deal of earth in order to ſeparate 
'all its parts, and without a very great fire. 
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' As for the augmentation wich happens to ma- 
ny other bodies expoſed to the air, after their ſpi- 
rits are drawn off, I don't queſtion. the matter of 
fatt, nor that theſe ſame ſubſtances do return into 
what they were before, by impregnating again 
with ſpirits of the air in ſome conſiderable time g 
but it is rarely found that any of them do yield fo 
ſtrong ſpirits, and ſo eaſily as our falt, and 
herein lies the myſtery. 

It is obſervable that the acids which are drawn 
by ſo violent a fire do very much differ from 
thoſe that are made naturally, ſuch as the Vine- 

ars of Beer, Wine, Cider, the acid of Citron,Cc. 

he Spirit of ſalt among others hath ſome particu- 
lar difference from the reſt, becauſe it will preci- 
pitate that which Aqua forts hath diſſolved. This 
acid, according as may be judged by its effeCts, is 
compounded of ſtronger, and more weighty points 
than the reſt,but they are not ſo ſharp and piercing. 
And this is the reaſon that it jogs ſo effectually 
thoſe of Aqua forts loaded with ſome bodies they 
have diſſolved, and that ſhaking them about it 
makes them let go their hold. | 

Some have writ, that this precipitation muſt 
fot be imputed either to the weight, or the 
ſtrength, no more than to the agitation, which 
ſpirit of ſalt may have given to the Aqua forts, or 
to matters diſſolved, but rather to the conjuntion 
of the acidity of this ſpirit with the volatile and 
fulphureons alkali of Aqua forts, or Spirit of Ni- 
ter, which does by that means conſtrain this laſt 
to abandon the metal which it had diſſolved. 

But this is the way to explicate, as they ſay, one 
obſcure thing by another that is much _ ob- 
cure; 
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{cure; for what likelihood is there that the vola- 


tile ſpirit of Aqua forts is an alkali? and pray 


how comes it to remain in ſo great a motion with 
the fixed acid ſpirit of this ſame water without de- 
{troying or loſing its nature, this is a thing that 
can never be conceived very eaſily. But further- 
more ſuppoſing this ſpirit were an alkali, it would 
be ſtill neceſſary to explicate mechanically, for 
what reaſon this alkali does quit the body of the 
metal to betake itſelf ro the Spirit of ſalt, for to 
fay meerly that by the conjunction of rheſe two 
ſpirits the Aqua fortis is compelled to abandon 
the metal that it had diſſolved, is nothing at all to 
the clearing of the queſtion, unleſs a man will 
needs give an intelligence to theſe ſpirits. Where- 
fore we muſt ſtill have recourſe to the agitation and 
joſtles, for the true reaſon. 

It is alſo remarkable, that the efferveſcency 
which happens when Spirit of Salt is caſt into the 
folution of ſome bodies by Aqua forts, is diffe- 
rent from that which happens when ſome alkali is 
caſt into it, the former being much more gentle 
than the latter. 

The Spirzt of Salt diſſolves leaf gold, which 
Agua fortts is not able to do. , 

When this Spirit is dulcified, it is mixed with 
Spirit of Wine, which being a Sulphur doth take 
off the edges of the acid, andin part hinders their 
motion z whence it comes to paſs that this Spirit 
is milder by this addition, than if water had 
been uſed inſtead of Spirit of Wine. 

The Spirit of Salt may be made with Salt De- 
crepitated, after the ſame manner. 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Of Niter or Salt-peter. 


T*. Is probable that the Wirer of the antients 
wzs either the e/Zgyptian Natron, or a ſalt that 
is found in the earth in a gray compact maſs, or 
elſe the natural Borax, or the ſalt which is drawn 
from the water of the river Nilw, and many 
other rivers. And it may be, that all theſe falrs 
are divers kinds of their Niter, bur the Niter of 
the moderns is nothing elſe but Salt-peter, and 
this is that of which 1 intend to ſpeak. | 

Niter is a Salt impregnated with abundance of 
Spirits out of the air which do render it volatile ; 
it is taken from among the ſtones and earths of 
old ruined buildings. Some of ir is likewiſe to be 
found in Cellars, and ſeveral other moiſt places, 
becauſe the air doth condenſe it in thoſe places, 
and eaſily unites with the ſtones. 

Salt-peter is alſo ſometimes made by the Urine 
of Animals, falling upon ſtones and earths. Nay 
ſome have thought that all Salr- peter comes from 
that cauſe, whereas we ſee every day that fome 
of it is taken out of places, where there never 
came any Urine at all. This ſalt is half volatile, 
_ half like unto Sel Gemrme as I ſhall prove here- 
after. 

The great and violent flame which happens ſo 


ſoon as Salt-peter is flung upon the coals, and the 
U red 
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red vapours which it uſes to yield when reduced 
into a ſpirit, have induced the Chymilts generally 
ro believe that'this ſalt is inflammable, and con- 
ſcquently fully loaded with Sulphur, becauſe Sul- 
phur is the only Principle that flames z- bur if they 
had ſuſpended+heir judgments herein, until they 
- had got more experience on this Subject, they 
would not only have known that Salt-perer is not 
at all inflammable in its nature,but they would e'en 
have doubted whether or no any Sulphur does en- 
ter into the, natural compoſition of this ſalt ; for 
if-Salt-peter were inflammable of it ſelf like Sul- 
_ ir-would burn where there is no Sulphur, 
or example. ina Crucible heated red-hot in the 
hre;\ but-it; will never. flame therein, uſe what 
quantity of it you pleaſe, and let the fire be never 
{o great. It 1s true indeeed, if you throw Salt- 
peter upon kindled coals, it makes a great flafne, 
but this is only through the ſulphureous Fuligino- 
fities'of the coals, which are violently raiſed and 
rarefied by the vol:tile nature of Nster, as I ſhall 
prove inthe Operation upon fixt NVzter. 

As: for any Sulphur that is thovght to be con- 
tained in Salt-peter; it cant be demonitrated by 
any. Operation whatever, for the red vapours that 
come from it are no more inflammable than the 
Nier, when they are not mixt with ſome Sulphus+ 
reous matter; and it is far: more probable, that 
this: falr: contains no Sulphur, if we conſider its 
cleanneſs, tranſparency, acidity, and cooling qua- 
lity; | which have. no manner of affinity. with the 
effects of Sulphur, which are commonly to make a 
body opake, taitake off acidity, and to hear. 
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Purification of Salt-peter. 


To purifie Salr-peter is to deprive it of part of 
its fixt ſait, and of a little bitutninous earth, 
which it contains. 

Diſlolve ten or twelve pounds of Slt-peter in a 
ſufficient quantity of water, let the diſſolution 
ſettle, and filrrate ic, then evaporate it in a glaſs 
or earthen veſlel, to the diminution of half, or 
until there begins to appear a little sKkin upon it ; 
then remove your veſſel into a cool place, ſtirring 
it as little as may be, and leave it there rill the 
morrow, you”l find Cryſtals which you muſt ſepa- 
rate from the liquor ; evaporate this liquor again 
toa skin, and fet the veſſel in a cool place, to get 
new Cryſtals; repeat the eyaporations, and Cry- 
ſtallizations, until you have drawn all your Salts 
efrer, 

Note that inthe laſt Cryſtallizatiohs, you'l have 
2 Salt alrogether like unto ſea-ſalr, or Sal Gemme, 
keep it apart, it may ſerve to ſeaſon meat with, 

The firſt Cryſtals are the pure Salt-perer. 
| You may, if you pleaſe, diſſolve and purifie 
Salt -peter ſeveral other times in water, obfcrving 
every time what I ſaid before, for to render it 
more white, and purifie it from its Sea-{alr. 
Salt-peter purified''is a great aperitive, It cools 
the body by fixing the hnmours that are in too 
much motion, and drives them by Urine. Ir is 
given in Feavers, in Gonorrheas, and many other 
diſeaſes ; the doſe is from ten grains to a drachm 


in Broth, or ſome appropriate liquor. 
U 2 Remarks. 
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Remarks, 


The firſt Purification that is given to Salt-peter 
is this: the ſtones and earths that contain it are 
groſly powdered; they are boiled ina great deal 
of water, to diſſolve the Salt-peter : the diſſolu- 
tion is filcred, and then poured upon aſhes, tomake 
a Lixivium; after it hath been poured upon the 
_ ſeveral times, it is evaporated and'Cryſtal- 
Itzed. 

The ſalt of the aſhes which does mix with the 
Salt-peter, increaſes its fixt part; bur that which 
is made without aſhes is the better to make Aque 
forts with. "pp 

The earth from whence Salr-peter hath been 
drawn, being ſet in the open air, and ſtirred about 
from time to time, doth re-impregnate with a kind 
of Salt. 

The long Cryſtals that we ſee Salr-peter ſhoot 
into, do R_ from its volatile part, for that 
which is Cryſtallized laſt, is fixt like ſea-ſalt, and 
looks juſt like it. 

Salt-peter Can never be purified ſo well, but it 
will ſtil] contain a falr like unto Sal Gemme, or ſea- 
ſalt, but inleſs quantity than before. 

When Salr-perer is boiled a long time in water, 
and over a great fire, ſome part of the Spirits do 
fly away, and there remains at laſt nothing but a 
ſalt like unto ſea-ſalr, or Sal Gemme, which ſerves 
to prove that Salt-peter is only a Sal Gemme fuller 
of Spirits than the other,: as I ſaid ſpeaking of the 
Principles. 
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When you would Cryſtallize a Salt, you muit 
diſſolve it in a convenient proportion of water ; 
for if there ſhould be too much, the ſalt would be 
weakned too much, and not able to coagulate z and 
if on the contrary there ſhould be too little, the 
Cryſtals would be confuſed. Therefore to make 
them fair, you muſt take your veſſel off the fire, 
when you perceive a little skin upon the liquor, 
which is a mark to ſhew that there remains a little 
leſs liquor than is convenient to keep all the falr 
diſſolved, and thus when it comes to be et in a 
cool place, it will not fail to fix. 

Acid ſalts, and among them the volatile, do 
Cryſtallize in much leſs time than others. 

Salt-peter cools the body, by reaſon that being 
an acid it depreſſes the humours, which by their 
too great motion did heat the body, and ſo preci- 
pitates them by Urine; for the volatile ſalcs and 
ſulphurs, that all bodies are full of, are eaſily 
fixed and quieted by acids. 


Cryſtal Mineral, called Sal Pruncllx. 


This operation is a Salt-peter, from which ſome 
of the volatile part hath been ſeparated, by the 
means of Sulphur and fire. 

Bruiſe two and thirty ounces of Purified Salt- 
peter, and put it into a Crucible, which you muſt 
ſet in a furnace among burning coals. When the 
Salt-peter is melted, throw into ic an ounce of 
flower of Sulphur, a ſpoonful ata time, the matter 
will preſently flame, and the more volatile ſpirits 
of Salt-peter fly away : when the flame is over, 

U 3 the 
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The matter will remain in a very clear fuſion. Take 
The Crucible out with a pair of tongs, and turn it 
vptide down into a braſs baſon, very clean, and a 
little warmed before-hand, to dry up the inoiſture 
that might be upon it ; ſhake about the baſon to 
{ſpread the matter while it is cooling, and this 1s 
called S#l Prunelle, If you delire to have It yery 


pure, you muſt diſſolve it ina ſufficient quantity 


of water, filtrate the diſſolution, and cryſtallize 


It, as I have ſaid in the Purification of Salt-petey, 

It is accounted better than purified Salt-peter for 
Phyſical uſes, becauſe the Sulphur is thought to 
have corrected it. It is given to cool, and to work 
by Urine. in burning Feayers, in Quinſeys, Go- 
norrheas, and other diſeaſes, that proceed from 
hear, and obſtruction : the doſe is from ten grains 
to a drachm in Broth, or {ome other liquor appro- 
priate tothe diftemper. 


Remarks. 


This Preparation is calfed Sal, or Lapis pranele, 


either becauſe the eſſential ſalc which is drawn: 


trom pruyneliaor Self beal hath, near upon the mat- 
ter,the ſame virtue and figure as Cryſtal Adeneral,ar 
elſe becauſe it is given in hot Feavers, whoſe heat is 
campared to that of a burving coal called Pruxa, 
The Germans do give it the form of a Slee, after 
having coloured it red with Roſes. 

The Antjents have thoyght jt neceſſary ta throw 
Flowers of Sylghur on melted Salt-peter,. to the 
end it) mighr be- made rhe more Aperitire ;: but 
thereby it is: deprived of the more PRIN 
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which the Sulphur carries away along with it, 
thus inſtead of rendring it more open, and effectu- 
al, rhe better part of ir is loſt. 

It is eaſie to perceive that this abuſe Is one of 
thoſe that hath inſenſibly gained vpon men, and 
diminiſhes very much from the benefits that might 
be received from Chymical Phylick, for want of 
applying themſelves to examine well the conlti- 


tuent parts of natural things, before propoſing of 


correCtives. I ſhall rather adviſe them to uſe ſim- 
ple purified Salr-peter, or purified from: its fixt 
{alt three or four ſeveral times, ſo as 1 have de- 
ſcribed, and I am confident, after the experience 
that TI have often made of it, that it will better 
fatisfe the intenſions of thoſe who uſe ir, than 
when it ſhall have been prepared with Sulphur. 

The diminution which is made of the Salr-perer, 
is not only of the volatile parts which are carried 
off with the Sulphur, bur it is likewiſe of the 
watry part which this ſalt 'does always Contain, 
and which does hereby evaporate. 

Cryſtal Mineral is often counterfeited, by mix- 
ing Roche-alom with it during the fuſion, and if 
thoſe men do uſe a Salt-perer that is not very pure, 
this Alom does ſerve to purife it, by cauſing a 
thick ſcum to ſeparate to the ſides of the Cruci- 
ble, and ſo the Cryſtal Mineral becomes much the 
whiter. 

This adulteration may be known, - in that the 
Cryſtal Mineral made this way is more glittering 
than the other, and it' is the Alom which gives it 
this colour. 

Thoſe who carry about this Cryſtal! Afineral to 
the ſhops do eaſily enough vend it for its outward 

4 exceller- 
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exceliency, and for the cheapneſs they ſell it at; 
for Alom colts but little, but this ſort wants a 
great deal of having ſo good effects as the other. 


Sal Polychreſtum. 


This operatjon is a Slt-peter fixed by Sulphur, 
and by fire. | 

Powder and mix equal parts of Salt-peter, and 
common Sulphur, throw about an ounce of this 
mixture into a good Crucible, which you ſhall have 
heated red-hot before-hand, there will riſe a great 
flame, which being over, throw into it as much 
more of the matter, and continue to do ſo, until 
3[] your mixture is uſed. . Let the fire continue 
four or five hours, ſo as to keep the Crucible all 
the while red-hot, then pour out the matter into a 
copper well dried by the fire, and when it is 
cold, powder it and diſſolve jr in a ſufficient quan- 
ticy of water ; filtrate the diſſolution, and evapo- 
rate it in an earthen pan or a glaſs veſſel, in ſand 
uatil it isdry. You muſt fling away as inſignifi- 
cant that which remains in the filter. 

If the Salt be not altogether ſo white, as we 
would have it, it is becauſe it ſtill retains ſome 
Sulphur ; therefore you muſt calcine it in a ſtrong 
fire ina Crucible, ſtirring it about with a Spatule 
three or four hours, -or until it becomes very 
white z then repeat your diſſolution in water, your 
filtration and evaporation; thus you have a 
Sal Polychreſtum exceeding pure. 

Sal Polychreſtum purges ſerous humors by 
ſtool, and ſometimes by Urine: the doſe is from 
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half a drachm to fix drachms in ſome proper Ilt- 
quor. 


Remarks. 


This Salt is properly a Salt-perer diveſted of its 
volatile part by Sulphar, it is called Polychreſtum 
from the Greek word Iloauypns:s, that is to ſay, 
good for ſeveral uſes, becauſe it is uſed not only 
to purge by ſtool, but by urine too, being taken to 
the weight of one or two drachms in a quart of 
water in the morning like a Mineral water. Ir is 
commonly uſed in Infuſions of Senna from one 
ſcruple to four, as well to increaſe the ſtrength of 
the Purgative, as to draw out more ſtrongly the 
Tint ure of Senna. Some do give it-to ſix drachms 
ina pint or a quart of water, to purge ſtrongly ; 
but 1 would not adviſe any body to uſe this Pur- 
eative all alone, by reaſon of the vellications that 
it gives in paſling through the ſtomach. 
Sal Polychreſtum nuuſt by no means be uſed until 
itis made very white, and very pure; for when 
there remains any groſs portion of Sulphur, it is 
apt to cauſe Yertigoes, ſtupefafion of the Nerves, 
and nauſeouſneſs of the ftomach. 
If you uſed ſixteen ounces of purified Salt-perer, 
and ſo much ſulphur in this operation, you®l have 
at laſt but three ounces and a half of Sal Polychre- 
ftum very fine; bur if you uſe common Sale-perer 
inſtead of purified, you'l have five ounces of Poly- 
chreftum as white as the other. 

This difference of weight proceeds from common 
Salt-peters Containing more fixt ſalt than purified 
ſalt-peter, Sal 
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Sal Polychreſtum may be Cryſtallized like Salt-pe- 
ter and other ſalts. Its Cryſtals are very ſmall, and 
much like thoſe of ſea-ſalt,but only they are keener. 
Monſieur Seignette an Apothecary of Rochell 
whom I have * 2 of before, hath put in uſe a 
certain Sal Polychreſtum, which ſeems at firſt to be 
like unto this, but when it comes to be examined, 
there's found a notable difference, as well in the 
Cryſtallizations, ( and when it is thrown into the 
fire) as in the effetts ; for whereas ſix drachms of 
this ſort taken, as I have faid, do cauſe gripes in 
pricking the membranes of the ſtomach, that of 
Afonſueur Sergnette in the ſame quantity doth purge 
very gently without any gripes at all, as he proves 
in a little Treatiſe that he hath made touching the 
uſes of this Polychreſtum. And the truth of it I 
have found my ſelf in ſeveral perſons. The com- 
poſition of this ſalt is known to none but himſelf, 
who having given it a reputation in the chiefeſt 
Towns of France,hath left ſome quantity of it with 
me to diſtribute, and make uſe of here at Pars. 


Spirit of Nitex. 


Spirit of Niter is aliquor very acid and corroſive, 
drawn from Salt-peter by diſtillation. 

Powder and mix well together two pounds of 
fine Salr-peter, and fix pounds of Potters earth 
dried ; put this mixture into a large Retort, either 
of earth or glaſs luted, fet itin a cloſe Reverbe- 
ratory Furnace, fit to it a great capacious Balos, 
or Receiver, and give a very littte fire to it for 
four or five hours, to makeall the Phlegm on 
orth, 
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forth, which will diſtil out drop by drop. When 

u perceive there will difti] no mare, throw the 

hlegm away that is found in the Receiver, and 
having refitted it, Jute the junCtures, and encreaſe 
the fire by little and little to the ſecond degree, 
there will come forth Spirits, which will fill che 
Receiver with white clouds; then keep the fire 
two hours in the ſame degree, after that encreaſe 
it to the greateſt violence you can give it, and ſo 
the vapours will come red ; continue the greatett 
fire til} there come no more, the operation will be 
ended in fourteen hours When the veſlels are 
cold, unlute the junctures, and pour your Spirzr of 
Niter into an earthen bottle, which you muſt ſtop 
with War. 

Spirit of Niter is uſed for the difſolution of me- 
tals, it-is the beſt Agua forts that is; and'the 
corroſive virtue of other waters of 'this nature 
doth chiefly proceed from the MViter that enters 
into their compoſition. 


Remarks. 


You might, as ſome do, mix four parts of Pot- 
ters earth with one parT of NViter, when you would 
draw its Spirit, bur you will ſucceed better, and 
with leſs difficulty, by obſerving my deſcription ; 
for whereas the earth does here ſerve only as an 
intermediumto ſeparate the parts of this ſalt, to 
the end that the fire operating more eaſily #pon 
It may draw its Spirits, it is a very needleſs buſineſs 
to uſe more of the earth than is neceſlary towards 
this effect. Beſides -this over great quantity of 
earth 
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earth may ſerve to- weaken the Spirits, and by 
taking up too much room may hinder the drawing 
ſo much as otherwiſe you would with the fame 
Retort. 

I fling away the Phlegm, becauſe it only ſerves 
to weaken the Spirit. The white vapours do pro- 
ceed from the volatile part of Sale-peter, and are 
a weaker ſort of Spirit; but the red ones do come 
from the fixt part, and are the ſtrongeſt Spirit : 
for which «of an the fire is made ſo very violent 
towards the latter end. This fixt Spirit is com- 
monly called Selamander: bloud. Of all Salts, Ns- 
cer #5 the only one that yields red vapours. 

Waen you uſe here the beſt Sa/r-peter, there 
remains nothing in the Retort but only earth. 

I have boiled ſeveral times in water a good 
while, the earth that remained after the diſtilla- 
tion of the Spirit of NTter, and after evaporation 
of the filtrated decoction, I conld find no ſalt at 
bottom. 

I have likewiſe obſerved, that out of two pounds 
of purified Nzrer, a pound and fourteen ounces 
of liquor, in Phlegm and Spirit may be drawn. 

A third part of the Retort, wherein the opera- 
tion is performed, muſt remain empty, and the 
Receiver muſt be very large; for otherwiſe thefe 
Spirits coming haſtily forth would break all to 
pieces for room to move in. 


Spirit of Niter Dulcified. 


This oparation is a Spirit of Niter, whoſe 
more ſubtile edges haye been broken, or evapo- 
rated. Put 
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Pur intoa large Bolt-head eight ounces of good 
ſpirit of Niter, and ſo much ſpirit of Wine well 
dephlegmated; ſer your Bolthead in the Chimney 
upon a round of ſtraw, the liquor will grow hot 
without coming near the fire, and half an hour or 
an hour afterwards, it will boil very much ; have 
a care of the red vapours that come out a-pace 
at the neck of the Bolthead, and when the cbulli- 
tion is over, you?l find your liquor clear at bot- 
tom, and to have loſt half what it was; pour it 
into a_Viol and keep it, this is the ſweer ſpirit of 
Nier. 

It is good for the wind Colick and the Nephri- 
tick, for Hyſterical diſtempers, and for all Ob- 
ſtruCtions ; its doſe is from four to eight drops in 
broth or ſome other convenient liquor. 


Remarks. 


You muſt leave the Bolthead open ; for the va- 
pours would either carry away the ſtopple, if there 
were one, or elſe they would break the veſlel; 
the Bolc-head is ſo hot during the ebullicion, that 
one can t endure ones hand upon it. 

The hear and ebullicion begins ſooner or later, 
according as the Spirits that are uſed have been 
more or leſs dephlegmated; or elſe according as 
the ſeaſon, in which it is made, is either botter or 
colder, for in the winter you muſt warm the liquor 
ina gentle ſand-heat, and when ir grows a litcle 
hot, you muſt take it off, and ſhake it, thus it 
will come to boil, 
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' (This effe&t is very ſtrange, for ſpirit of Niter 
being a ſtrong acid, and ſpirit of Wint a ſulphur, 
it cant be ſaid that there 1s. here any alkali, to 
canſe the ebullition with: acid, according to the 
common maxim, And this operation ſhews us 
that every thing can't be explicated by the ſole 
Principles of acid and alkali, as ſome do pretend. 

This operation has muchireſemblance with that 
which happeng when ojl of ——_ is put 1ato 
a. bottle with oil of Vitriol ;. for the mixture of 
theſe liquors.does heat and boil much alike. I ſhall 
ſay ſomething of this laſt mixture hereafter.. Thete 
is.this difference notwirhſtanding, that ſpirit of 
Niter being|more volatile - than oil of Vitrioh, 
cauſes a gredter efferveſcenty. 

In order therefore to. explicate this ebullition, 
two things muſt be conſidered. Firſt, that ſpirit 
of Niter contains a great many fiery parts Jock? 
up in its acidity, bat which do-ſtill retain ſome 
evident motion, for it is they that make the ſpirit 
of Niter to: Fume as jt does. 

The ſetondtis,; that ſpirit of Niter is more In- 
flammable than: ſale-peter, when mixed wich any 
{ulphureous bodys; and the zeaſon thereof is, that 
it is more rarehed than ſalt+peter. 

Thus when this acid ſpirit is mixt with: ſpirit 
of Wige, which is a ſulphur very much exalted, 
and very ſuſceptible. of motian, the volatile parc 
of the ſpirit of Niter joynsitſelf to this ſulphur, 
and the mixture becames very ready to take flame; 
likewiſe after this taixture the fiery bedies that 
were in ſpirit of Niter,. da:by ſtriving to mount 
upwards put the 1:quor into ſo. great a motion, 
that it e*cen almoſt flames, and would without all 
quec- 
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queſtion quite flame, if there were not ſome 
phlegm always mixed with theſe ſpirits, let them 
be drawn never ſo pure, which ſerves to allay the 
aQtivity of the fiery particles ; ſo that there muſt 
needs follow a very great ebullition. 

This efferveſcency therefore proceeds from this, 
that ſpirit of wine, and ſpirit of Niter, which are 
as it were a ſalt-peter, and ſulphur highly exalted, 
fave been almoſt kindled into a flame by the fiery 
bodies that were in ſpirit of Niter; and that 
which further proves this conception is, a noiſe or 
kind of detonation, during the efferveſcency, 
which is much like that which happens when ſul- 
phur and ſalt-peter are burnt together. 

But becauſe there may be ſome difficulty in con- 
ceiving what is meant by little fiery bodies, I do 
underſtand by them a ſubtile matter which having 
deen put into a very rapid mbtion does ſtill retain 
the aptitude of moving with impetuoſity, even 
when it is incloſed in grofſer matters; and when 
it finds ſome bodies which by their texture or figure 
are apt to be put into motion, it drives them abour 
fo ſtrongly that their parts rubbing violently the 
one againſt the other, #eat is thereby produced. 

Now the ſulphureous parts of ſpirit of Wine,and 
the volatile acids of ſpirit of Niter being mixed, 
and being very aptly diſpoſed for motion of them- 
ſelves, they muſt needs be eaſily pur into it by theſe 
fiery bodies, inſomuch that their parts often rub- 
bing or ſtriking the one againſt the other, they muſt 
cauſe a heat after the ſame manner, as when a ſtone 
is ſtrook hard againſt a piece of Iron, a hear 
and fire do follow. 


The 
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The great diminution of the liquor proceeds 
from the evaporation of the more volatile parts of 
the Spirits of Wine and Niter, through the neck 
of the Bolt-head during the ebullition. 

That which remains 1s a well ſweetned ſpirit of 
Niter,for not only its edges are very much blunted 
in the ebullition, but the ſpirit of Wine being a ſul- 
phur does unite and imbody with thoſe that re- 
main, ſo that they have no longer any Corrofive 
quality, 


Aqua Fortis, | 


This preparation is a mixture of the Spirits of 
Niter and YVitriol,drawn by fire, to difſolve metals, 

Powder and mix Szlt-perer purified, Vieriol Czl- 
cined white, as I ſill ſhew hereafter, and Pot- 
ters earth, or clay dried, of each two and thirty 
ounces : put this mixture into an earthen Re- 
tort, or glaſs one lured, whoſe third part istore- 
main empty ; place your Retort in acloſe Rever- 
beratory Furnace, and fitting to it a capacious Re- 
ceiver, Lute well the junCtures: then begin by 
giving a little fire ro warm gently the Retort, and 
encreaſe it by little and little ; but when you pers 
ceive the Spirits to come forth into the Receiver 
in red clouds, continue it for fifteen or ſixteen 
hours in the ſame degree, then drive it to the laſt 
extremity, until there do appear white clouds 
inſtead of red. Then let the veſſels cool, and 
unlute them, you?l find in the Receiver an Aga4 
fortu, which you muſt keep in an earthen bottle 
well ſtopt. It ſerves for the diſſolution of metals. 
Remarks. 
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Remarks; 


I douſe to Calcine the Vitriol to a whiteneſs, 
that the Aqua forts may not be weakned with an 
inſipid water. 

The mixture of Vitriol and Salt-peter has quick- 
ly ſome ſmell of Agua forts, becauſe Vitriol con- 
tains a great deal of Sulphur, which eafily infinu- 
ates into the volatile part of Salt-peter, and exalts 
ſome little of it, which cauſes the ſmell ; it is this 
Sulphur in Vitriol which by volatilizing the red 
ſpirit of Niter, makes it come forth faſter, and 
with a leſs fire, than when Salt-peter is diſtilled 
with Clay alone. A 

The greateſt Corroſion of Aqua forts 

from the iter, for the Y5erol doth yield bur very 
weak Spirits in cotnparifon with the other. I do 
acknowledge indeed that the Oi of Vitriol is ex- 
ceeding Corroſive, but eighteen or twenty hours 
are not able to drive that out, for it doth not uſe 
to come until after three days continual diſtilla- 
tion. The /5:tr:el then and the Clay do ſerve here 
only for a matter to ſeparate the Salr-peter, that 
it may by the means of fire, the better rarehe into 
Spirits: 

- Although there does not enter into this prepa- 
fation ſo niuch terreſtrial matter, as there does 
into that of Spirit of Niter, nevertheleſs it proves 
yery well, becauſe the Sulphuss of Yitrioldo help 
the Spirits to riſe. 

If you would keep' on the fire five days and 
vights together, the Receiver would be ſtill _ 
; X Q 


of clouds, becauſe the Yieriol would yield ſome 
Spirits during all that time. - 
Sometimes Alom and Arſenick are added to the 
compoſition of Aga fortss, but the deſcription 
which I have given you is the beſt of all. 
There remains in the Retort a red maſs, which 
—_ uſed like Colcother, for an Aſtripgenc. 
_."Fhis maſs may be obtained without breaking 


Fixation of Salt-peter into an Alkeli Salt 
= CTOSs : 


This operation is a Sale-prter rendred porous. 

w=rirrpee Yoga the aſhes of coals, which 
IE. jDIKee WAN If, ; 
Melt fixteen ounces, of Salt-peter in a ſtrong and 
Lge Crucible amopg burning coals, throw into 
2 of coals groſly powdered, and there. 


ow 10 much more, and continue to do fo until, 
the matter flames3no longer, but remains fixt in 
the botzam of the Grucible z then pour ic into a, 
warm mortar, and when it is cold, powder it and: 
diflolve it in a ſufficient quantity of water : filtrate 
the: diſſolution through brown paper, and evapo- 
xateall the water ig 20 earthen panin ſand, ther, 
will remain a very white ak, which you mug 
ea vViol wel opt, | 
his Salt hath a taſte like to thag of Salt of 
Tartar, ' aud they differ bur lictle in virtue; ic 
opens  ObſtruCtions, and works by ——_ and; 
QMme- 
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vil riſe a flame ang detonation, which being over, 
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ſonietimes by Stool ;- the doſe is from ſixteen ts 
thirty grains in ſome convenient liquor. 
e It may be ufed- to afliſt in' drawing forth the 
n | Tirfture of Seniia, x red Tinfture nay be alſo 
drawn fron it with Spirit of Wie, as from Saftof 
| | Tartar. 
If this'Saft is ſet in a Cellar, it diffolves into 4 
2 | liquor like the Oil of Tartar : it is uſed toextrat?t 
the TinQure of Vegetables and Minerals. 


Remarks. 


The Crucible muſt be but half fulF of ſalr-peter, 
becauſe the detonation'ſs ſo great, thar the matter 
#ovld be driven out of the Crucible, if too muck 
be put inn, When' the Crucible is not very ſtrong, ic 
Ftesks in-picces abour the mitidle of the operation; 
#d ſore part of the matters Toſt thereby. = 

This detonation is more viotentithanittiat which 
vriiade with' a' mixture off ſalr-perer attd common 
fulphur, beczufe rhe” ſulphur of' Coals'is more” ra- 

ed-chat! common fulphur. | h 

Niev will never flame,” when ſet- over tHe fire 
alone in a Crucible, though you make' yott fitt 
never fo ſtrong, and coals thovgti loaded" withifu- 
Epinots'or oifyparts,doſend' forth bur only a ſmall 

fame ;z bur when theſe two wor Srereics 
be mhixt'ropethet, the volatile parts of Airy joyns 
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ing with the coals, which are' oily, do rarefte- and 
exale the coals with ſuch viotence, that'they pro- 
duce a'very'great flare. Now this operation'con- 
firnis my opinion that ſat*perr# does only! ſefve 
here to rarehe the flame - ſulphur, but'ca _ 
WA ort 
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forth the leaſt flame of itſe} ; becauſe that as 
ſoon as ever the coals, you put into the Crucible, 
are burnt, the flame goes out, and appears no 
more until. you throw in more coals, with which 
a convenient proportion of the volatile parts of 
ſalt-peter, that ſtill remained, does joyn and rare- 
fie them into a flame. Thus new coals are ſuc- 
ceſlively thrown into the Crucible, until it flames 
no longer ; but toward the end of the operation, 
becauſe there remain but few volatile parts in the 
Niter, the detonation is much the leſt, and ſo iz 
the flame, until art laſt the coals finding nothing 
more in ſalt-peter for it to raiſe, do burn only 
as they uſe to do when alone. 
© If you uſe common ſale-peter for this operation, 
ouw'l have occaſion to uſe but three ounces and a 
alfof coals, and you?l get twelve ounces of puri- 
fied ſalt, but if you uſe fine Salr-perer, you muſt 
have ſeven ounces of coals, and yet will get but 
three ounces of purified ſalt. 
This difference of weight proceeds from the fine 
falt-peters containing more volatile parts than the 
other ; likewiſe a your deal more coals is required 
to raiſe them, and there remainsthe leſs f.xe ſal: 
for the ſame reaſon. 
\. The fixe Nziter being prepared as I haye deſcri- 
bed, it is alittle gray coloured ; now to make it 
White you muſt Calcine it in a great fire, ſtirring 
it. in the Crucible all the while with a_ ſarwle; 
hen it ſhall have continued red hot for above an 
= it will become exceeding white. You muſt 
then diſſolve it in water, filter the diſſolution, and 
evaporate the water, and thus you haye a very pure 
and white fat. irs 
is 
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This falr is an alkali, being a mixture of the 
ſalt of coals, which is an alkali, and ſfixt ſalt-pe- 
ter; theſe two ſalts are ſo ſtrictly united and mix- 
ed together in the=Calcination, that they make a 
porous ſalr, and ſuch asis much like unto the fixt 


Not that there is an alkali ſalt in ſale-peter as 
Chymiſts will have it; for give what Calciaation, 
or other preparation you pleaſe to this mineral 
falt, without adding any thing to it, not the leaſt 
alkali can be drawn from it, and all that ever we 
can ſee in it is acid. 

It is further obſervable, that the liquor of fixe 
Niter, which has been made with/common falr- 
pe, being kept a year, or a year and a half, 

ſes moſt of its aftivity as an alkali, ſothat it is 
no longer able to cauſe any ſuch ebullition with 
acids, as it could before. 

This accident can have no other cauſe, than that 
the pores of ſalt contained in the liquor do cloſe 
up by little and little, and the acid ſalt of N:ter 
does abſorb and deſtroy the alkali, which kept 
the pores open. 

But the ſame thing does not happen, where the 
liquor of fixt Niter was made with purified ſalt- 
peter, becauſe whereas a great deal of coals was 
uſed in the fixing it, and but lictle falt of iter 
remained in it, the alkali muſt there predominate 
ſo powerfully, that the acid is not able to regain 
its. ſtrength. 

Some Chymiſts have thought fit to call the li- 
== of fixt Niter, Alkaheſt, that is, an univerſal 

iſſolvent,. thinking it able to draw @ut the ſul- 
phureous ſubſtance of all mixt bodies. 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Of Sal Armoniack, 


I Al Armoniack, is either Natural or Artificial, 
The Natural js found 1n yery hot Copntries, 
ſuch as many parts of Africa, that are near the 
Torrid Zone. It is found upon the earth thas hath 
imbibed the Urine of Animals, that js to fay, 
where the Sun. hath ſublimed the volatile Salt of 
this Urine, and made of jt a Sl Arwonrgck. 

The Artificial $4! Armoviack, is made at Henigs, 
and divers other places with five parts of Urine, 
one part of ſea-ſalt, and half 2 part of Chimney 
foot ; theſe three are bailed together, and reduced 
into a maſs, _ being put into ſublimiog pots, 
over a gradual fire, it fublimes into a Salt in the 
form we cammonly ſee Set Armonach. Now in 
this ſublimation the volatile alkali ſalts of the 
Soog and Wrine do raife up as much ſea-ſalt as they 


can, and do join ſo Rtrialy together with this acid }. 


ſalt, that the mixture ſeems to be fixt, The reaſon 
of this clofe union is, thas ſe«-ſale heing in. form 
of points, does inftnuate into the alkzli fales ; and 
' becauſe ir has nat motion enovgh to ſeparate tho 
parts of theſe ſalts, ir gets within them, and fills 
their pores. . 

- If you would purific $44 Armerieck, you muſt 
diſſhlvg jt. ina ſykcieat-quantity of water, filtrate 
the djflolutien, and:£y2porate is until it is dry as 
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glaſs veſſel. Youl have a white ſalt, which may 
be given from ſix to four and twenty grains in ſome 
convenient liquor. It is an excoliong Sudorifick 
and Diuretick; it is good in Malignant feavers, 
and in Quartan agues, and to bring the #zenſes in 
women. [t is alfo uſed in ſome Collyries, or waters 
for the eyes. 


Flowers of Sal Armoniack. 


Theſe Flowers are a part of Sal Armoniack, 
raiſed by Fire. | 

Powder and mix together equal parts of Sal 
Armoniack, in powder, and ſea-ſalt decrepitated z 
om mixture into an earthen Cucurbice, and 

aving placed it in ſand, fit to it a blind head. 
You nivſt give a gentle fire at firſt, andencreaſe 
it by little and little, ſo long as you perceive the 
Sat Armoniack, to riſe up like meal, and ſtick to 
the hed, and the uppermoſt part of the Cucurbite: 
continue the fire, until nothing more riſes ups 
then let the veſſels cool; lift up the head gently, 
and gather your Flowers with a Feather ; keep 


. themina Viol well ſtopt; they have the ſame vir- 


te as Sal Armoniack,, but are given ina little leſs 
doſe, as from four to fifteen grains. 


Remarks. 


This 6peration is performed, to the end the Sa! 
Av moniack.tmay be volatilized, by checking ſome 
part of its fixes falt by the addition of Sale decre- 

X 4 pitated, 
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pitated, 'thus theſe Flowers area little more ative 
than the Sal Armoniack, though they are both 
compounded of the ſame Salts. INN; 
\ Iron or Steel powdered may he ufed inſtead 9 
Sea-falt, as Schroder deſcribes it, and then the 
Flowers do become of a Yellow colqur, becauſe the 
Salts do take the Tinfure of Mars. 

And theſe laſt Flowers are alittle more pene- 
trating than the others. 


Aqaa Regalis. 


This water is a ſolution of Sal Armoniach, in 
Spirit of Niter, 

Powder four ounces of Sal Armoniack, and pyt 
them intq a matraſs, or other glaſs veſſel ofa good 
bigneſs; pour upon it ſixteen ounces of Spirse of 
Niter, place the veſſel in ſand a little warm un- 
til the Sal Armoniackis all diflolved, then pour the 
diſſolution into a bottle, and ſtop it with wax, 
this is Aqua Regal; you will have ſeventeen 
ounces of it. gd "a 


Remarks. 


This water is called Regal, or Royal, becauſe 
it diſſolves Gold, which is the King of metals. It 
is likewiſe called Aqua Stygia, or Chryſulcs. 

The veſſel in which it is made muſt be of a ſufi- 
cient bigneſs, becauſe in the diſſolution the Spirits 
do rarefie with ſo great violence, that they would 
break it, if they had not room to circulate in ; 
- when 
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when a great deal of this water is preparing at a 
time, you muſt take care to. remove the veſſel 
from the fire, ſo ſoon as the diſſolution begins. 

Aqua Regalis may be likewiſe made, with equal 
quantities of Salt-perter, and Sal Gemme, by 
mixing theſe Salts with thrice as much Potters- 
earth powdered, and the diſtillation of it is made 
after the ſame manner as I ſhewed, to draw the 
Spirit of Niter. 

It is ſomewhat difficult to conceive how Agque 
Regalis is able to diſſolve Gold, which isa moſt 
ſolid Metal, and cannot diſſolve Silver, which is a 
much leſs ſolid body. Some Chymiſts endeayour- 
ing toreſolve this difficulty, have ſaid that Gold 
being a Metal fuller of Sulphur than Silver, did 
therefore require a ſulphureous diſſolvent, ſuch 
as Aqua Regalis, compounded of the volatile ſul- 
phureous ſalts of Sal Armonzack : but this expli- 
cation deſtroys itſelf, for if Gold did contain more 
Sulphurs than Silver, it would conſequently be 
leſs weighty, for Sulphar is one of the lighteſt 
Principles in Chymiſtry. 

I know the Alchymiſts will tell me, that their 
Sulphur is quite of a different nature from the com- 
mon ſort, and that they do conceive in Gold, a 
Fixt, and conſequently a heavy ſulphur. But beſides 
that a fixt ſulphur is a thing meerly imaginary, 'it 
can never be ſo heavy as the other principles which 
they pretend to be in Gold, and which they are 
forced to think as fixed as the Sulphur. 

Moreover if we examine what happens in the 
compoſition of the diſſolvent of Gold, it will be 
no difficult matter to contradict this opinion : for 
we ſee that as ſoon as ever the Spirit of Viter be- 
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gins to work upon the Sal Armoniack,, the acid falt 
joyns with it, and -_ uks the volatile ſalts, which 
Lading themſelves d ged from the bodies that 
held them-in a manner oy do rifeup with vio- 
lence 3 but becauſe thefe ſalrs which are alkalies,do 
meet in their paſſage with ſome acids of the Spirit 
ef Niter, the great efferyeſcency happens which 
Bs always wont at the meeting of alkali falts = 
acids. This efferveſcency being over, our 
Regal remains in the veſſel : it is properly nothing 
elle. butan acid ſcs-ſale diſſolved in Spirit of Nz- 
ter, the volatile falts: being either exalted, or de- 
Kroyed by Acids, and that which confirms this 
opinion is, that Ague Regalis is as well made with 
= ale, in my ar no volatile at all, as 
Sal Armoniach , according 2s 1 have ſaid. 

" Ieis not then by difcourſes of this nature, that 
this Phanemenors can be clearly explicated. 'I am 
_ eq —_— with more likelihood; that if 

m_— be not able to diffelve Silver, the 
| on of it is becauſe the edges of the Spirit of Ni- 
rey being magnified by the addition of Salt do flide 
over the' pores of re, not being capable to 
center into them by reaſon of the difproportion 
of their figures, wheveas they eaſily enter into 
Gold; | whoſe are larger, to make their 
divifens, On the contrary if the Spiric of Niter 
difdalves Sitver, ir is: becauſe its points are ver 
ſubcle and fitly proportioned to enter into the ſmall 
pores of m _ and by their motion - divide 
Ks parts e bo niay likewiſe enter 
into the: large nores of Gold. but they are too 
ſmall and pliable-to de his body. There's 
need of ſtronger and keener knives, which by fil- 
ling 
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ling its pores mare advantageouſly may have force 
enough to divide ir. 
I do eafily foreſee, it will be objefted, that 
Gold being heavier than Silver, ſhould have leſſer 
res and not greater; becauſe the weight of a 
ody.doth oply conſilt in the proximity of parts; 
but it is eaſie to ſolve this difficulty, by conſider- 


-ing each meral with a good Microſcope, for the 


pores of Gold are ſeen to be much larger than 
e of Silver, though indeed there are much 
ewery, and that will explicate yery well why Gold 


is heavier than Silver, though its pores are greater ; 


for {ring they are at a good diſtance the one from 
the other, there's a very compact matter as it were 
intercepted, which cauſes all the weight ; but the 
pores of Silver being very near one another, and 
of a much greater number, do intercept leſs ſolid 
matter, and 6onſcquently it muſt be lighter, Ple 
uſe a familiar example, to make my ſelf more 


' plainly underſtogd. 


If you take two veſſels of the fame ſize and 
bigneſs, and fill one with ſmall bail-ſhot, and the 
ether with large bullets, that which halds the byt- 
lets will be much beavier than that which is full 
of ſhot ; and yet notwithſtanding the vacvitics be= 
tween the bullets are much larger, then thoſe be- 
joy > —eE Hypoheſis, reaſon may be 

ccording tQ ts E/ts, reaton may 

likewiſe given, why Gold is cus in pieces more 
eakly than Silver; for the greater the pores of 2 
body are, the caſter entrance will a pair of Sheers 
meet with, 

Gold ſpready ynder the hawmer more than 
Silver, becaufe having larger pores the —_— 
makes 
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makes a greater impreſſion into it, and dilates the 
parts the more eaſily. 

It is objeRed, that if there be any heavy matter 
as it were intercepted between the pores of Gold, 
it muſt needs precipitate of itſelf, after the ation 
of Aqua Regal upon this metal, which isa thing 
that does not happen. 

I anſwer, that if the parts of Gold are heavy, 
the difſolvent nevertheleſs is a groſs body, and 
very well proportioned to hold up thoſe heavy 
parts, and to hinder them from precipitating. 

Others have oppoſed ' this explication, and 
have writ, that if Aqua Regals diſſolves Gold, and 
cannot diſſolve Silyer, the reaſon of it is, that 
the groſs points of fririt of Niter, or Aqua fortis 
are ſubtilized by the mixture of ſal Armoniack , 
and are rendred fit toenter into the ſmall pores of 
Gold, whereas the delicate Fabrick of theſe ſame 
points does not leave them the neceſſary ſtrength 
nor motion to divide the parts of Silver, whoſe 
Pores are a great deal bigger. 

But this way of arguing does not agree with 
experience; for what likelihood is there that the 
points of fpirit of Niter are ſo ſubtilized by the 
penetration and diviſion of the parts of ſal Armo- 
»iack? or where ſhall we find any example, that 
afcer a conſiderable efferyeſcency of two ſalts met 
together in conflict, the acidity grows ſharper than 
it was before ? this is a thing that can never be 
proved. On the” contrary, every body knows 

well enough that no efferveſcency happens but the 
acid is in part blunted or broken thereby. More- 
over the” Argument ſuppoſes that ſpirit of Niter 
does break its ſubtileſt points in violently con- 
tending 
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tending with the Sal Armoniachk, ſince alſo that in 
ſal Armeniackghere are alkali ſalts whoſe property 
itis to deſtroy acids. I could further add here, 
that the conjunction of ſalt with fpirie of Niter 
ſhould of neceſlity render its points more groſs than 
they were, and that the Cryſtals which are drawn 
by aqua Regals have their ſhape not ſo keen as 
thoſe that are drawn by agus Forts, But that 
which I have ſaid is ſo probable in itſelf, and ſo 
eaſie to be conyinced of, if a man takes never ſo 
little pains to conſider it, that I ſhould but amuſe 
my Reader to little purpoſe, if I ſhould offer to 
give any proofs of it. 

Neither do I find it convenient to make a long 
diſcourſe in explicating how Silver, which has 
leſſer pores, is more ſuſceptible of the impreſli- 
ons of Air and Fire, than Gold which has larger, 
ſeeing I have already ſuppoſed that the matter 
intercepted between the pores of Gold is more 
compact, and conſequently more hard to ſeparate 
than that of Silver. 


Volatile Spirit of Sal Armoniack. 


This preparation 1s a volatile ſalt raiſed from 
ſal Armoniack, by the means of Quick-lime, and 
diſſolved into a liquor. 

Take eight ounces of ſal Armoniack, and four 
and twenty ounces of Quick-lime ; powder them 
apart,and when you haved mixed them in a mortar, 
pour upon them four ounces of water, and pur it 
quickly into a Retort, whoſe. half muſt remain 
empty. Set your Retort in a ſand Furnace, and 

| fittiog 
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fitting tG it a great Receives, 26d Juting the: jutt. 
Gures exadtly,, begin'the diſtillation withont-fire, 
for a quarter of ani hour 5 afterwards increaſing it 
by little awd little unto the ſecond degree, con- 
tinue jt. umil nothing more comes forth'; take of 
your Receiver, and pour out the Spirit imnmedi- 
ately into 2 Viol, turning. away your head as 
much as may be to avoid a very ſubtils va- 
pour. that:contimually: riſes from it. Stop the bot- 
the cloſe with wax, to keep the Spirit in; you 
will have of i. five ounces, and fix drachms. 

Ir, isa0 excelleat Remedy for alf difeafes- that 
proceed from Obſtruftions;. and: corruption of 
hunours, ſuch as Malignant feavers, the-Epileplſie, 
Palfie,, Plagne,. Small-pox, &c; Ir drives by per- 
ſpiratioa, or by. Urine:: the doſe is front fit 
drops to: twenty, ins glaſs of: Balm, or Cardin 
water. 


Remarks, . 


Quickslime, which is. an alkali,. deſtroys the 
ſtrength of rhe acid Sea-ſalt, which in a manner 
bound up the volatile ſalts in the Sal Armoniack 
whence it comes topaſs, that asſoon 26 Limeand 


COON mixed topertier;chere' exhates an 
unſufferable ſmell of Urine z; for the volatile: ſalts 
coming; forth. abundanily do- fo' fit the Noſe and 
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Mouth: of the Arviſty. that he would-never be able 
to-put. the mixture'intv; the. Rexont;} if he did not 
take good care to turn-away his head, while his | 
hands arvas: work. 


Water | 
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, | - Water is added to it to liquifie theſe volatile 
| flts, for if there. were nothing to moiſten chem, 
; | they would ſaddenly fublime co the neck of the 
. [Rerorr, and ſtopping ic all together would break 
F | it to pieces. 

. | You muſt ſtop the Retart with your hand, ſo 
5 [ſoon as you have poured the water into it, and 
- [ſhaking ir one minute, you mult haſten all you can 
- [to fit to.it the Receiver, and to lute well the jun- 
2 |Rures ; for the Quick-l5-ve does preſently grow 
bot, ſo ſoon as its body is opened ; and this heat, 
t {which is very conſiderable would ſpend the more 
volatile of the ſalts, ifthere were no care taken to 

ſerve them. 

The Quick:lime being wetted does ſwell, and 
take up a great deal of room ; wherefore the Re- 
tort muſt be filled but balf full, chat there may 
remain room enough for the Spirits to rarefie in; 
you muſt alſo uſe a large Receiver, in which the 
vapours that riſe in abundance may be able to 
drculate with eaſe. 

This Spirit is nothing but a ſolution of volatile | 
Glts. in water ; if you would ſublime, and ſepa- 
rate it from the water, you muſt put the liquor 
into a matraſs with its head, and proceed as I ſhall 
ſhew when I deſcribe the volatile ſalt of Y5pers , 
bur. this ſalt being dry, flies away more eafily than 
when ic continues diffolved in water, fo that it 
were better keep it as it is. 


ME — 


tkewiſe theſe fiery particles are they that do 


er hinder 
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hinder the coagulation of this Spirit with fpirit of. 
Wine, when they are mixed together, for there|' / 


muſt be.a cohzſion and repoſe of parts, in order 
to make a Coapulam., 

You muſt alſo have a care when you remove the 
Receiver, not to hold your head overit; for this 
volatile ſalt. ſuffering-a* greater ſeparation than 
before, enters the Noſe immmediately, and hin- 
ders Reſpiration; inſomuch that ſeveral perſons 
have been ſeen to fall in a ſwound by that means 
alone, Now to avoid this accident, you had beſt 
have ready a wet cloth, to ſtop the Receiver 
with, ſo ſoon as it is unluted. ts 

This Spirit is an excellent enſtruum to make 
precipitations with, it deſtroys acids exceeding 
well, as do all. other volatile alkalis; it is uſed to 
precipitate Gold, after it is diſſolved. 

It is good in thoſe diſeaſes I named, becauſe it 
opens the pores, and drives the humours by per- 
ſpiration, or by Urine, according to the diſpo- 
ſition of bodies : moreover, as it is an alkali, it 
deſtroys the acids which cauſed theſe diſeaſes. 

Again, it ſometimes cauſes ſleep, becauſe it dulls 
the keenneſs of acid ſalts, which entring into the 


lictle conduits of the Brain, do cauſe perpetual. 


. watchings. ;f 

It is better give volatile Spirits in Sudorifick 
waters, than broth, becauſe the broth being taken 
hot, the heat would evaporate the better part of 
the volatile Spirits, before a man could reach the 
Porringer to his mouth. 

You will find in the Retort thirty ounces of a 
white matter, which you muſt throw away as nſe- 
leſs; iris the fixt (alt of ſal Armoniackmixed with 
the Quick: lime, - Another 
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Do _— 


Another Preparation of the Volatile Spirit of 


Sat Armoniack, together with its Flowers, 
and Fixt Salt againſt Feavers. 


Powder and mix together eight ounces of Sal 
Armoniack,, and ſo much Salt of Tartar ; put this 
mixture quickly into a glaſs body, and ſprinkle ir 
with three ounces of Rain-water, ſet a head upon 
it, and after fitting the Receiver, and luting the 
junctures cloſe with a wet bladder, place your 
veſſel in ſand, with a gentle fire at firſt to warm 
the Retort by little and little, and diſtil the Spi- 
rit drop by drop; but when you perceive there 
will diſtil no more, take away the Receiver, and 
ſtop it cloſe : then encreaſe the fire to the third 
degree, and continue it about two hours, there will 
ſublime the white Flowers of Sal Armoniack,, 
which will ſtick about the bottom of the head like 
meal. 

The Spirit hath the ſame ſtrength, and virtues 
as the former : you will have ſeyen ounces of it, 
and a half. 

, Gather up the Flowers with a Feather, and uſe 
them as you would thoſe I deſcribed before the 
Preparation : you'll have of them ten drachms, 
and a half. 

There remains at the bottom of the Cucurbite 
nine ounces, and three drachms of a white fixt 
maſs. You muſt diſſolve it in ſufficient water, 
then filter the diſſolution, and evaporate it, until 
itis dry, you?l have a very white Salt, that may 
be reckoned a -good Remedy for intermittent 

Y Feayers * 
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Feavers : the doſe is from eight grains to thirty in 
the ſmall Centaury water, or ſome other conveni- 
ent liquor. | 


Remarks. 


The Salt of Tartar ſerves in this Operation, az 
the Qnick:l;medid in the other z but becauſe it isa 
more powerful Alkali than Qzick;lsze, you muſt 
not uſe fo great aquantity of it. The fixt Salt of 
Niter might be ſubſtituted in its place, or any 
Other Alkali that you will. 

.When the fire begins to heat the matter, there 
do riſe up into the head ſtore of volatile Saits, in1 
fine delicate Cryſtalline form, but the moiſt vapoun 
coming upon them do diſſolve'them into Spirit. 

The Volatile Spirit of Sal Armoniach is then a 
diſſolntion of Volatile ſalt in water, and if there 
be not phlegm ſufficient to diflolue all the Volatik 
ſalt, there will remain ſome part of it at bottom 
of 'the Receiver, and that may likewiſe be turn?d 
into Spirit, by only adding enough water to dif- 
ſolve it. Thus the Spirit becomes as ſtrong as it can 
be made,for the pores of the water being filled with 
as much falt as they can contain, it can receive no 
more: But if therehappens to be more water thanthe 
proportion of Volatile Salt requires,then the Spirit 
proves weak, and muſt be-givenin a larger doſe. 

This Spirit is Sudorifick, but you may perceive 
more ſenſibly the effeft of Sal armoniack to cauſetb 
Sweat, by diſſolving ſix or eight-grains of this ſalt, 
and' the ſame quantity of Salt of Tartar, each 
ſeparately-in two ſmall doſes of ſome proper ti- 
quorz 
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in | quor, and giving them to a Patient one preſently 
i- | after the other ; for the ſale of Tartar working 
" | upon the Sal Armpnzack inthe ſtomach, after the 
ſame manner as. it-xdoes when they are mixt toge- 
ther ina Mortar, the Spirits do ſeparate from the 
latter with the more force, and a&t more power- 
fuly, than when they were mixed, before they 
25 | were given; for the little violence that the Vola- 
;a tile Spirirs do uſe in their ſeparation from ſea-ſale, 
| } does leave them the more aCtivity, and diſppſes 
of {them the better to paſs through the pores. Again, 
it is probable, that in the former effort which 
theſe Spirits made in their ſeparation from the fixt 
ref part, when Sal Armoniack, was mixt with ſalt of 
al{artar in a mortar, the more ſubtile part might 
ny away firſt, and beloſt ; now it is this ſubtile 
portion that is moſt proper to rarehe the humours, 
and to drive them forth by T ranſpiration. 

The flowers do praceed from ſome part of the 
Sal Armoniack,, which the ſalt of Tartar had not 
ſuficiently opened. | 

The Febrifugous ſalt is nothing but a mixture of 
ſalt of Tartar, and the fixt and acid part of Sa! 
Armoniack,, it works by Urine, and but ſeldom 
by Sweat, by reaſon that being fixed it precipi- 
tates more eaſily than it rarefies; and it is by this 
means that it opens obſtructions, which are ofren 
the firſt cauſe of Feayers. 

If you mix in a Viol equal quantities of Volatile 
Spirit of Sal Armoniack,& Spirit of Wine,aud ſhake 
bem alittle cogether, they will cauſe a Coagnlam. 
. Fhis Coagulation proceeds from hence that the 
dparit of Wine, which is a rarefied Oil, does unite 
-Bith the Spirit of Sal Armoniack which is a faline 

T2 liquor ; 
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liquor ; and it is but the fame thing which happengſſ ; 
from ſtirring Oil and ſome ſalt liquor in a mortar, 
in order to make an Unguent,-called Nutritum. 

By this incorporation together, the ſalt is in- 
volved in the ramous parts of the ſulphur, and 
theſe ſame ſulphureous parts are checkt, or as it 
were fixed by the alt, ſo that neither of then 
- have any more freedom of motion; and fron 
this repoſe of theſe parts does reſult the Coag 
lum. | | 

It may be likewiſe ſaid that the conjunction « 
the acid that is in Spirze of Wine with the volatil 
Armoniack alkali, does contribute much to thi 
Coagulation. 

The Spirit of Sal Armoniack prepared witl 
Quick-lime does not at all coagulate with Spirit 
Wine, by reaſon of fiery parts that ic 'containg 
The Salt of Tartar too may have mixed ſome fie 
bodies in the Spirit of Sal Armoniack, but the 
are not enough of them in it to hinder its adun 
tion with Spiritof Wine. 


"ad 
2 Volatile Spirit of Sal Armonxiack dulcified. 


This Operation is a volatile . Armoniack ſa 
mixed, and diſſolved in Spirit of Wine. 

Take Sal Armoniack, and Salt of Tartar, ( 
each four ounces, powder them ſeparately and mit 
them wellin a glaſs, or marble mortar, put thi 
mixture into a glaſs body, pour upon it ten ounce 
of reCtified Spirit of Wine, ſtir it all together witlf 
a wooden Spatule, and fit tothe body a head, ar 
Receiver, lute well the junCtures, place the veſſ 
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in a Sand-furnace, and give it a very little fire, to 
warm the body. The volatile falc will riſe, and 
ſtick to the head, and neck of the receiver. In- 
creaſe the fire a little, and continue it, until there 
diſtils nothing more, the operation is ended in four 
or five hours. Let the veſſels cool, and unlute 
them. You will find a volatile ſalt ſtuck to the 
if head, and a ſpirit in the receiver. Put quickly 
*J both the one and the other into a Retort in ſand ; 
and after having fitted another Retort to it to 
ſerve for a Receiver,and having luted the junCtures, 


j diſtil the whole with a ſmall fire. Cohobare ir 


2pain three times, then keep what you have diſti1- 
Flcdina bottle well ſtopt, almoit all the volatile 

falt will be diſſolved in the Spirit of Wine, and 
that which remains undiſſolved will receive a per» 
fet diſſolution in the bottle. 

It is a very good Medicin for the Lethargy, 
the Palſy, the Scurvy, Malignant feavers, and 
Hyſterical maladies; it may be given inſtead of 
Spirit of Sal Armoniack before deſcribed. Andirt 
is not fo repugnant tothe taſte. It works by Sweat, 
or by inſenſible Tranſpiration; the doſe is from 
twelve drops to thirty, in ſome proper liquor ; it 
is likewiſe good, outwardly applied, ' for the 
J Palfie, and for cold pains. 


Remarks. 


Y So ſoon as the Sal Armoniackh is mixed with the 

ſalt of Tartar, Volatile ſalts do riſe from them, 
which would very much incommode the Artiſt if 
[4 he ſhould hold bis noſe _ it. You muſt loſe no 
3 time 
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time in putting the mixture into the body, and 
then ſtopping it, for theſe firſt ſalts are the moſt 
ſubtile of all. 

T he ſalts muſt be Jamo powdered, by rea- 
ſon of the loſs which would be made of the vola- 
tile ſalts, jn the mixing of the Saf Armonrack with 
the ſalt of Tartar. 

In the making this mixture, you muſt not uſe 
any. mortar made of metal, becauſe that in the 
conflict of the two ſalts it would be corroded, and 
that. which were corroded from it would be apt 
to ſpoil the operation. 

The body muſt be filled but half way, when the 
whole isin. The volatile ſalt is lighter than the 
ſpirit. of Wine, for it riſes firſt. . 

When the. Spirit of Wine is well retified ; it 
will not diſſolve any of the volatile ſalt at firſt, 
but on the contrary it hinders this ſalt from dil- 
folving in a liquor, becauſe the ramous parts of the 
wine do ſtop the entrance of the air, but if there 
beany phlegm in the Spirit of Wine, it diſſolves 
ht falt according'to the proportion that there is 
of it.. 

Thoſe who had rather uſe the volatile Sal 4+ 
mbniach, dry, then inliquor, may keep it dry in a 
bottle well ſtopr, and uſer for the ſame purpoſe 
as the ſpirit ; the doſe of it muſt be a little leſs, 
it is very white and pure, this keeps better than 
that which is drawn' with water, becauſe an im- 
preſſion of Spirit of Wine which remains in jt, does 
ferve to retain the ſalts in ſome meaſure. 

You need not .wonder, that there happens nd 
Coapulum, when Spirit of Wine and this volatile 
ſalt are ſtirred together in a bottle, as there does 
by 
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by the mixture of Spirit of Wine, and Spirit of 
Sal Armoniack_, for this ſalt having all its parts 
intirely united, cannot ſo well mix with the ſul- 
phur of ſpirit of wine; but if you add water 
enough to diſſolve the ſalt, then there will be a 
coagulum, becauſe the parts of the ſalc will be diſ- 


' united, and by the help of water will enter into the 


pores of Spirit of wine. I haveexplicated this co- 
«gulum 11 the Remarks of the Chapter preceding. 
The volatile Sal Armoniack does diſlolye well 
with wateriſh liquors, and ſpirit of Sal Armontack 
may be made of them together, by only mixing 
water enough to diſſolve the ſalt. Bur if you would 
mix, or diſlolve it in Spirit of wine, you will find 
a great deal of trouble in the doing it ; if you 
ſhould only infuſe it in ſpirit of wine, it would 
none of it diſſolve; on the contrary, that is a way 
to keep and preſerve the ſalt; therefore you muſt 
diſti] 1t over ſeveral times, that the ſaline parts 
may rarefie, and unite with the ſpirit of wine. 
That which remains undiſſolved in the Receiver, 
has been very much rarefied by repeated diſtillati- 
ons; for which reaſon it alſo diſſolves ſome days 
afterwards. bo 
Spirit of wine in this operation hath ſo wroughk 


vpon-the volatile ſalts that they are no longer ſo 


difagreeable to the taſte or the ſmell as they were 
befare, and it is by that means that it ſweetens 
them, for ſulphurs do contemperate the acrimony 
of ſalts, as1 have ſaid ſpeaking of the Principles. 


. 
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Acid Spirit of Sal Armoniack, 


This Spirit is a fixed Sal Armoniack, diſſolved 
into a liquor with a great fire. 

Take what quantity you pleaſe of the fixt Fe-| 
brifugons ſalt, that I have ſpoken of; powder 
it, and mix it well with thrice as much Potters- 
earth powdered : put this mixture into a Retort 
whoſe third part remains empty, place it in a 
cloſe Reverberatory Furnace, and fit to it a large 
capacious Receiver. Lute the junCtures cloſe, and 
proceed in the method I ſpoke of, to make the 
Spirit of Salt, you?l find in the Receiver an acid 
ſpirit, which is a very good diuretick. It is eſteem- 
ed to be ſpecifick for Malignant diſeaſes : the doſe 
is to an agreeable acidity in Juleps and broths. 
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Remarks, 


This acid Spirit proceeds from the fixt part of 
the Sal Armoniack,, for the Alkali contributes 
not one drop of it. 
<> Although the Salt of Tartar has weakned the 

* Rtrength"of Sea-falt, which was mixed with the 
volatile ſalts in Sal Armoniack, as I have ſaid, 
this ſame ſea-ſalt nevertheleſs will yield a very 
acid ſpirit upon diſtillation, becauſe the parts. of 
ſea-ſalt, though they have ſuffered a ſtrong con- 
Alict with the other, yet do contain a Spirit as well 
as they do otherwiſe intire; after the ſame man- 
ner as when ſea-ſalt is reduced into a very fine || i 


powder, | 1 
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powder, it continues as full of Spirits, as when 
It was in larger pieces; for you muſt not imaging 
that Sal Armomack, does contain the acidity of 
ſea-ſalt ſeparate from its earth, for if it could re- 
main in itinſuch a ſtate, it would quietly diyide 
the parts of the Alkali falt, with which it is mixed, 


. and would be deſtroyed it ſelf, but this ſalt re- 


mains 11 It in its ſubſtance intire. 


CHA P. XVII. 
Of Vitriol. 


TI Itriol is a Mineral compounded of. an Acid 

* Salt, and Sulphureow Earth; there are four 

ſorts of it, the Blue, the White, the Greer, and 
the Red. 

The Blue is found near the Mines of Copper, -in 
Hungary, and the Iſle of Cyprus, from whence it 
is brought to us in fair Cryſtals, which keep the 
name of the Country, and are called YVitriol of 
Hungary, or Cyprus; it partakes very much of the 
nature of Copper, which renders it a little Cau- 
ſtick; it is never uſed but in outward applications, 
ſuch as Collyriums, or waters for the eyes, and to. 
conſume proud fleſh. 

White Vitridl is found near unto Fountains, it is 
the moſt of all depurated from a Metallick mixture : 
It may be taken inwardly to give a yomit; it is 
likewiſe uſed in Collyrinms. There 


— 
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There are three ſorts of Green Yitriol, the Gey- 
man, Engliſh, and the Roman. That of Germany 
draws -near upto; the blxe, and contains 4 little 
Copper, it is better than the reſt for the prepara- 
tion of Aqna forte. 'That of England partakes 
of Tron, and 'is proper to make the Sprrir of YVitrool, 
The Roman: is much like the Engliſh YVitriol, ex- 
cepting that it 1s not fo cake to diſſolve. 

Red Vitriol was brought among us a few years 
ago out of Germany, It is called Natural Colco- 
rþay, and 13 eſteemed to be a Green YVitriol Calcined 
by ſome ſubterranean heat. It is the leaſt common 
of them all,* jt Fops Blogd, being applied to He- 
morrhagies. oe ng 

If you diſſolve alittle wh:te, or green Yitriol in 
water, and write withehediſlotution, the writing 
will not be feen, but if you rub the paper with a 
Iittte Cottgn dipt in the decoftion of Galls, -it will 
wppear legible; then if you wet. a little more Cax- 
ton in Spirit: of 'Yeervol, and pals it gently Oper 
the paper, the Iok will diſappear againz and yet 
at laſt if you rub the place with a lictle more Cat- 
ton.dipt in Oibof Tartar made per Deliquium, it 
wil again appear legible, but of a Yellowiſh co- 
Jour. T'c 1 


The Teaſon that I can give for theſe effects 3s 
this, the:Spirve of Viercol diſſolves a certain Coagu- 
In»m which is made of Yirreol and Gals, bu the Oil 
of Tartar breaking the force of this acid Spirit, 
.the Coagulum recovers it ſel, and appears again, 
but becauſe it now contains Oil of Tartar. too, it 
acquires 2 new colour, | | 

If you throw:the diffolution of Y7triol, or Yirriol 
onty powdered, into a ſlirong decottion an w_— 

Roſes, 
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Roſes, It will turn as black as common Ink; if you 

ur ſome drops of ſpirit of Virrsol into it, this 
Ink will turn red; and if you add to it alittle vo- 
latile ſpirit of Sal Armonixch, it will turn Bray- 

Theſe changes of colour do proceed from the 
ira of VirrioPs diſſolving the Coagalar which the 
Vitriol it ſelf had made, and rendribg it inviſible 
the liquor recovers a freſher red colour than it 
had, before the Yitriol., was put into it, becauſe 
the ſame ſpirit does ſeparate the parts of the Roſe 
which were diſſolved in the liquor, and renders 
them more viſible. UDO 4 

The volatile ſpirit of. Sul Armoniack,, which is 


analkali, does partly break the acid edges of the 


ſri of Yiersol, ſo that the parts of the Roſe having 

nothing more to keep them rarefied, do clofe to- 

_ and conſequently the liquor changes £©o- 
our, 

By this experiment may be ſeen, that the dried 
Roſe may ſerve to make Ink with, as well as Galls; 
_—_ wood, and diyers other things will do the 

me, 


Gilla Vitrioli, of Vomitive Vitriol. 


This operation is only a purification of white 
Vitriol, 

Diſſolve what quantity you pleaſe of white Y5- 
trol, in as much Phlegm of Yitriol, as is needful 
todiſſolyeit ; filtrate the diſſolstion, afd evapo- 
rate two thirds of the moiſture ih af earthen pan. 
Put the reſt into a cool place for three Gays time, 
there will hoot out Cryſtals, which you muſt ſepa- 
rare; 
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rate; then evaporate a third part of the liquor 
that remains, and ſet the veſſel again ina Cellar, 
there will ſhoot new Cryſtals ; continue thus eya- 
porating and cryſtallizing, until you have gotten 
all you canz dry theſe Cryſtals in the Sun, and 
keep them for uſe ; the doſe is from twelve grains 
to a drachm, in Broth, or ſome other liquor. 


- 


Remarks, 


This is only a Purification of Y*tr50l, that ſerves 
to ſeparate a little earth from it. 

All the liquor may be evaporated without any 
Cryſtallization, the Gilla Yitriols will remain at 
bottom in a white powder. 

White Vitriol is uſed in this operation rather than 
Green, becauſe it is milder. | 

The other Y#tr:iols may be purified after the 
ſame manner. 

After. taking this vomit, a man ſometimes 
voids by ſtool a black matter like Ink, becauſe it 
frequently happens that ſome part of the Yieriol 
deſcending into the Guts, meets a ſaline matter 
that it joyns with, and ſo cauſes a blackneſs, as it 
uſes to do when Y5triol is mixed with Galls. 


Calcination of Vitriol. 


Put what quantity you pleaſe of Green Yieriol 
into an earthen pot unglazed ; - ſet the pot over 
the fire, and the Yitr:ot will diſſolve into water z 


boil it to the conſumption of the moiſture, or elſe | 


until 
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until the matter turn into a grayiſh maſs drawing 
towards white; this is called Yitriol Calcined to 
whiteneſs. If you ſhould Calcine this gray Yieriol 
a good while over a ſtrong fire, it would turn as 
red as bloud. Ir is called Colcothar, and is good to 
ſtop bloud, being applied to a wound. 


Remarks, 


You muſt not Calcine the Y5tr:ol in a glazed pot 
for fear of diſſolving the Verniſh, which would 
change the nature of the Yerol. 

It may be Calcined, or rather dryed in the Sun, 
until it becomes white, this Calcination deſerves 
to be preferr?d before the other, but only it is 
longer a doing. 

'The Y:rriol may be likewiſe ſpread about a Fur- 
nace: heated a little, and ſo dried until it turns 
white. 

If you ſhould reſolve to dry as exatly as you 
can, ſixteen pounds of green Yitriol, there would 
remain bur ſeven pounds of white Y3trsol. 

But-in order to do this, you muſt powder the 
white maſs of Calcined Yitriol, after you have 
broke the pot, and ſtir it a long time in an earthen 
pan, over a little fire, until there riſes no more 
fume from it, or until there remains in it no more 
phlegm. 

If you ſhould Calcine this white trol to a 
redneſs, you*d have five pounds and a half of Co/- 
cathar. The ſulphur of Y5er:ol is loſt during this 
laſt Calcination, you muſt do it in the Chimney, 


' for the fume would be-very injurious tothe breaſt. 


This 


314 1 Coulh of Cipmiſy, 
This ſulphur has the ſame ſmell as ordinary ſul- 


bur, 

Same haye writ, that the red colour which ap- 
pears after a long Calcination of Engliſh YVitriol, 
was an undouþted proof that there was Copper 
in it, after the ſame manner as the red colour 
which happens to Verdigreeſe calcined is a certain 
proof that it contains in it ſome particles of Cop- 
per. | 

But,that which is here ſaid to paſs for a thing un- 
deniable, is no proof at gl); for firſt af all thoſe 
Vitrzols which are thought moſt to partake af Cop- 
per, do give no greater. redneſs in their Calcina- 
tion, than the others which partake the leaſt of it, 
Secondly let Copper be prepared which way you 
pleaſe, you can never make it redder than the Co/+ 
cothar of Engliſh Vitriol, whoſe redneſs muſt be 
thought to proceed from ſome particles .of this 
' metal contajned in it. And thirdly, we ſee plain+ 
Iy, that Iron, Lead, Mercury, and divers mineral 
bodies do acquire a red colour in their Calcining, 
without containing any Copper. 

The Syzpatbetical powder that has made ſo much 
noiſe is nothing bur white /7r720! opened, pre- 
pared divers ways accarding tomens different con- 
ceptions- about it. The Koemwan YVitriol is better 
eſteemed than the other for this operation. 

The common method of preparing this Powder 
is to expoſe it to the heat of the Sun, whilſt the 
Sun. is in Zo, that is in Fwy, in order to dry it, 
and ro.oper ir. And men think that Sign does be- 
ſtow particular influences on - the preparation. 
Though intrugh it undergoes drying better in that 


ſcaſon than: ayother, by reaſon of the great heos 
Tnen 
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then'of the Sun. And it may be the parts of the 
Vitriol do become more volatile by this heat, bur 


- [for what is ſaid of Influence it is meerly imagi- 


nary- 
+ vi do.only pulyerize the ordinary Yitriel, in 
order to make the Symparthetical powder. 

'When you would uſe this powder, you are to 
take the bloud of a wound upon a linnen cloth, 
and to ſprinkle ſome of it upon the bloud. It is 
pretended, that thongh the bloudy linnen were ten 
miles off from the Patient, when the Sympatheri- 
cal powder is applied to it, the wound would pre- 
ſently heal. But the experience of ſeveral per- 
ſons who have tried it ( and others may do the 
fame Y does evince, that men have had a great 
faith, when they have talked of the effets of this 

wder; for if it be not applied to acloth newly 

louded, and even in the chamber of the Patienr, 

you will certainly find no effect from ir. Nay 
where fuch precantions haye been uſed, it per- 
forms no great matter, and ſometimes does no- 
thing at all. 

Now to explicate the aCtion of Y73triol, called 
Sympathy, you muſt know that there does con- 
tinually exhale into/theair, little bodies from this 
mineral ſalt, and to convince you of 'it, you need 
only to put the ſeveral Vitriols of different colours 
pretty near one another in the ſame place, you 
will find after 12 or 15 dates that they have all 
changed colour a little in their [xperficies, The 
white will-become-yellow, the green whitiſh, the 
blue greeniſh, the red grayiſh. Theſe changes of 
colour cannot proceed but from little bodies, 
which being ſeparated from each kind of Yitriol, 
and 
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and mixing in the air, ſome part of them do fall 
confuſedly on the matter. And it muſt not be ſaid 
that theſe changes are cauſed by the air, which 
does open and rarefie theſe ſalts; for if you put 
them into places ſeparate, or diſtant from one 
another, this effect will in no wiſe happen. 

You muſt alſo obſerve that the bloud, to which 
the: Vitriolick powder is applied, retaining ſome 
heat ſtill, may thereby increaſe the aCtivity and 
number of the little bodies which do ariſe from 
the Vierwol. 

Ard theſe Vitriolick bodies diſperſing them- 
ſelves 1n the air are they that cauſe all the Sympa- 
thy, for they do mix in the wound of the patient, 
and becauſe the virtue of Yitriol.is to ſtop the 
bloud, andtodry it, you need not wonder if the 
volatile parts which come from it, do perform the 
ſame effect. . 

But it may be objected, that the volatile parts 
of Yitriol have no more determination naturally to 
go find out, the wound of a perſon, than other 
parts of the body, and other places of the chamber. 
Nay on the contrary, that a wound being common- 
ly covered with a plaiſter, and ſomewhat thick ban- 
dage, Is not ſo likely to receive thoſe bodies. 

ITanſwer, that there is no need of giving any 
other determination to theſe volatile parts of 
Vitriol, than is given to other volatile ſalts 
which are diſperſed in the air; but becauſe 


wounds are always of a Slapocus tempef, it If ; 
e 


eaſie to conceive that theſe little bodies will ad- 


here to them in greater quantity than to others, ; 


as any downy ſubſtance which flies about 4 
room, wherein there is Glue, or Turpentioy 
WI 
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will more eaſily ſtick in them, than in other 
places. 

As for the Bandage and Plaſter, uſed to wounds, 
you muſt know that thoſe who douſe the Sympa- 
 thetical powder, do apply none of them. Bur 
when it happens, which is very rare, that a mans 
wound has been cured by this Powder, although 
©[| there was a Plaiſter and bandage alſo laid upon 
it, this effeCt can never be attributed to any thing 
elſe but the penetration of Y7tr:0!, for there are 
wounds that a very little quantity of Yr is ca» . 
pable of drying. 

"S Thus 1 have given you: the moſt rational expli- 
"F c@gion that can be, of an effect which has hitherto 
*F paſſed for a thing altogether inexplicable. 
To conclude, I would not adviſe any wounded 
FI perſon to inſiſt or depend too much on a remedy of 
this nature ; for to one who ever received conſider- 
q able good, theres a hundred, who never perceived 
q any effect from jt, and the cauſe of it has been, 
TE that the volatile parts of the Yitr:ol haye hapned 
| to be diverted from the wound by ſome wind, or 
elſe becauſe the greateſt part of people have their 
bloud too ſubtile, and too aCtive to be fixed by fo 
little a quantity of Yrr0l. 

Nevertheleſs thoſe whoſe heads are filled with 
the Sympathetical Powder do ſpeak of ir, asof a 
never failing medicine. And if a man offers to con- 
"| vince them by an experiment to the contrary, as it 
Is not hard to-do, they preſently cry out, that the 
"J reaſon it fails is, becauſe it is il] prepared ; bur ic 
4 is cafie to convince them, if they defire a ſerious 
4 fatisfaRion in it, for the powder of their own pre- 
| paration, that they ſo much magnifie,though it be 
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ſucceſsful in one, will be found to fail in a great 
many others. 

Many Authors have alſo written a great many 
falſhoods in defence of the Sympathy, as for ex- 
ample, that if the urine of an Infant were caſt into 
the fire ſo ſoon as it is made, it would cauſe g 
heat of urine : that if the excrements of an animal 
were. thrown into the fire, or among Nettles, 
there would be an Inflammation in the guts of the 

{ame creature, and many the like ſtories, which 
a thouſand experiments will prove not to be true. 


Diſtillation of Vitriel. 


This Spirit is an acid falt of Y:trz!, diſlolved 
into a liquor, by a great fire. 

Fill two thirds of a large earthen Retort, or 
glaſs one luted, with Y:triol Calcined to whites 
neſs; place it in a cloſe Reverberatory furnace, 
and fitting to It a great Balon or Receiver, give 
a very {mall fire to warm the Retort, and make the 
water come forth that might ſtill remain in the 
Vitriel ;, and when there will diſtil no more, pour 
the water out of the Receiver into a Bottle, this 
is called Phlegm of Vitriol ; it is uſed in Inflamma- 
tions of the eyes to waſh them with : refit the Re- 
cciver tothe neck of the Retort, and Juting the 
junCtures exactly, encreaſe the fire by degrees, and 
when you perceive Clouds to come forth into the 
Receiver, continue it in the ſame condition, until 
the Receiver grows cold ; then ſtrengthen the fire 
with wood to an extream violence, until the flame 
riſes through the Tunnel of the ———— 
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big as ones arm. The Receiver will fill again with 
white Clouds; continue the fire after this mannet 
for three days, and ſo many nights, then pur it 
out : unlute the junRures when the veſſels are cold, 
and pour the Spirit into a glaſs body, fet it in 
ſand,and fit to it quickly a Head with its Receiver ; 
lute the junctures cloſe with a wet Bladder, and 
diſtil with a very gentle fire, about four ounces 
of it, this is the Sulphareom ſpirit of Vitriol, 
keep it 1n 2 viol well ſtop. 

It is good for the Aphaa, Palſie, and diſeaſes 
of the Lungs, the doſe is from four drops to ten 
in fome convenient liquor. 

Change the Receiver, and augmenting the fire, 

ſtil about half the liquor that remains 1n the bo- 
dy: this is called the Acid Spirit of YVitriel, it is 
tnixed in Juleps to an agreeable acidity. 

That which remains in the body is the moſt 
acid part of the Y5triol, and is improperly called 
Oz. It may be uſed like the acid Spirzr, for 
continued Feavers, and other diſtempers that are 
accompanied with a violent heat. This Ol is 
lixewiſe uſed for the diſſolution of metals. 

You?l find in the Retort a Colcorbar which hath 
the ſame virtues with that I ſpoke of before. 


Remarks. 


To make the Spirir of Yitriol you muſt take 
_= Engliſh Vitriol, ſuch as being rubbed upon 


Iron doth not at all change colour, which ſhews ic 


doth not partake of Copper, as the German does, 


that looks a little blueiſh, and is more acrimonious. 
>» ts You 
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being deprived of the greateſt part of its Phlegm, 
the diſtillation may be diſpatched the ſooner, A 
third part of the Retort is left empty, that the 
Spirits may have room to rarehe in, when they 
come forth. 


There diſtils alſo a great deal of Phlegm into. 


the Receiver, andallof it is known to have come, 
when there drops no more. Thoſe who don't 
care for the ſulphurcons ſpirit, do let it come forth, 
and mix together with the Phlegm, before the 
junCtures are luted;; but you muſt be ſure to go- 
vern the fire diſcreetly at that time; for theſe 
Spirits come with a great deal of violence, and 
uſe to break the Retort, when they are driven 
too furiouſly. When they are out, you muſt aug- 
ment the fire to the laſt degree of all, for the acid 
Spirit will not part with its earth, until it is 
forced by an extraordinary heat. 

If you diſtil eight pounds of white Vitriol, at 
ſixteen ounces to the pound, you'l draw off ſc 
venteen ounces of Phlegm, and two and twenty 
ounces and a half, both of the Sulphureous, and 
the Acid ſpirit of Vitriol, Of theſe two and 
twenty ounces and a half, there will be five ounces 
of Sulphureous ſpirit. 

You?l find in the Retort five pounds, five ounces 
of Colcothar. 

Uſe all the care you can poſlible to preſerve al 
the liquors which come from Y3trzl, yet it wil 
be impoſlible for you to hinder it from loſing ſome 
through the junAures, during the diſtil}ation. 

If you ſhould uſe German inſtead of Engliſh Vi- 
trial, you'd draw off a little more ſpirit chan the 


quantity 


You muſt Calcine it as 1 have ſaid, to theend it 
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quantity I have named, bur it would have fome 
{mel] of Aqua forts, and the matter which re- 
mains in the Retort would be of a brown colour 
drawing towards black. This colour proceeds 
from ſulphureous Fuliginoſities which riſe more 
from this Y:triol than the other, becauſe it par- 
takes of Copper; for this Sooty vapour finding 
no vent to get out at, falls down again upon the 
matter and blackens ir. 

The Furnace in which this operation is perform- 
ed, muſt be very thick, that the heat of the fire 
being none of it loſt through the Pores,may the ber- 
ter act upon the Retort. Theſe Spirits do rarefie into 
white vapours in the Receiver, which muſt be 
provided large enough, to give them free liberty 
to circulate in, before they- condenſe into a liquor 
at bottom. - The fire is uſually continued four or 
five days together, bur if after that, you ſhould 
change the Receiver, and continue the fire three 
or four days longer, there would come forth an 
Oil of Vitriol congealed, and cauſtick, which is 
nothing but the more fixt part of the Spirit of YV:- 
triol. And this Congelation hath given this liquor 
the name of Oz of Yitriol, though improperly. 

Vitriol contains earth enough, wherefore none 
is added to it, as isneceſſarily done in the diſtil}a- 
tlon of Niter. 

Acid Spirits are Salts become fluid by the force 
of fire, which hath diſingaged them from their 
more terreſtrious part, and they may be revived 
2gain by pouring them upon ſome Alkali ; for ex- 
ample, the Spirit of Vitriol remaining ſome time 
upon Tron, doth reincorporate into Vitro, and the 
Spirit of Niter, poured upon Salt of Tartar makes 
a Salt-peter. Z 3 There 
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There is one thing happens about the Os! of Yi- 
triol, when it is very Iſtrong, which is ſtrange 
indeed; it is, thatif you mix it with its Acid Sps- 
rit, or with water,or elſe with an Erhereal Qil,ſuch 
as the Oil of Turpentine, this mixture grows hot 
to that degree, that ſometimes it breaks the Viol 
it was put into, and often it produces a conſider- 
eble Ebullition. 

l could quickly give an account of this heat and 
Ebullition, if I would ſuppoſe an Alkali to be in 
the Oil of Vitriol, as thoſe do who pretend to ex- 
plicate every thing that happens by the notions of 
acid and alkali; but not comprehending how an 
alkali ſhould be able to remain ſo long a time with 
ſo ſtrang an acid as is the Oil of Yitriol without be- 
ing deſtroyed, I had rather give a reaſon that 
ſcems to me abundantly more probable. 

I conceive therefore that if water, or Spirit of 
Vitriol, or the Ethereal Qul of Turpentine da come 
to heat the Oil of Vitrzol, it is by ſetting in mo» 
tion a great many fiery particles which the Ol of 
Fitriol had drawn with it in the diſtillation ; for 
theſe little fiery bodies being environ'd with ſalts 
that are exceeding heavy, and hard to rarefie, they 
drive about with vehemence whatſoever ſtands in 
their way, and when they have cauſed an Ebul- 
lition, and find they can*r get out at the top of the 
Viol, they break it to pieces with the buſsle they 
make at bottom, and on the ſides. 

Perhaps it will be ſaid, I do here ſuppoſe gra+ 
*1 that the Ol of Yitriol does contain fiery parti- 
cles; but if we conſider the great violence of fire, 
and the time that is ſpent in drawing this acid, it 
will be no fuch hard matter to grant me this ſup- 
pofitian. 
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poſition, Beſides it will be hard to explicate 
the great and burning Corrofion of Oil of Yitriol 
without admitting theſe fiery parts, for the V:rr:ol 
contains nothing in it ſelf of this Cauſtick nature ; 
it is true indeed that it contains Phlegm, Sulphur, 
and Earth, but it is a thing impoſhible but-this 
acid ſhould diſcover it ſelf more than ir does, if it 
were as Corroſive in the Y:tr201, as it is in the Oil. 

Once it hapned to me, that putting into my 
Furnace a Retort whoſe two thirds were filled with 
German Vitriol dried, in order to draw off its Spi- 
rits, I diſtilled firſt of all the Phlegm, and ſulphure- 
ous ſpirit, which I took out of the Receiver; I 
then fitted it again to the Retort, and by a great 
fire continued three days and three nights, I di- 
ſtilled off the acid Spirit as we are uſed to do. 
When the veſſels were cold, I admired to 
find in my Receiver nothing but a maſs of Salt, 
or Congealed Oil of YVitriol. This Salt was ſo ex- 
ceeding Cauſtick and burning, that if I offer*d to 
touch the ſmalleſt part of it with my finger, I pre- 
ſently felt an inſufferable ſcalding, and was fain 
to put my hand immediately into water, it con- 
tinued to fume ſtill, and when a little of it was 
thrown into water, it made the ſame hiſſing noiſe, 
as a fire-coal flung into water would do. Beſides 
it heated the water very much, and much more 
than common Oz! of Yitriol could. 

I kept this congealed Spirit about fix months, 
after which timeit diſſolved intoa liquor, which 
I uſed as Oil of Vitriol; for it was in effet the 
ſame thing. 

And in my opinion this operation does ſufficient- 
ly evince, that Ol of Yitrol contains fiery parts. 
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It hapned to me another time, that having recti- 
fied the Spirit of Yztrr:el, to ſeparate 1t from. its 
Oil by an Alembick, ſome part of the diſtilled 
Spirit was turned into fair and tranſparent Cry- 
ſtals in the bolt-head, or Receiver, which Cry- 
ſtals had the ſame acrimony, and ſtrength with the 
maſs I now ſpoke of. 

If you pour ſome drops of Spirit, or Oil of Pi 
triol into a quart of hot water, in which you ſhall 
infuſe a pugil of dried red Roſes, the liquor will 
ina little time become as red as Claret ; and this 
effect muſt not ſo much be attributed to the Spirit 
of Vitriol's ſharpning the water, and ſo thereby 
drawing out the TinCture of Roſes, as to this that 
the acid Spirit does rarefie and ſeparate the parti- 
cles of the Roſe ( which the water had diſſolved ) 
and made to appear better than before; for if you 
{train the Infuſion, and ſeparate the Roſes, before 
you pour toit your Spirit of Fiero, although the 
liquor ſo ſtrained be yet but little raiſed-in colour, 
it will nevertheleſs turn to as high a red, after 
the Spirit is dropt into it, as if the Roſes remain- 
ed ſtill in the liquor. We muſt ſay the ſame thing 
of other TinCtures that are drawn by acids, as al- 
ſo of ſuch as are made by an Alkali ſalr, 

If you fill a glaſs Viol with the decoRtion of 
Nephritick wood clarified, and Jook on it, turning 
toward the light, it will appear yellow ; but if 
you turn your back to the light, it will appear blue; 
if you mix with it ſome drops of Spirit of Vitriol, 
it will appear yellow on every fide, but if you 
again add about as much more Oz of Tartar, it 
will return unto its firſt colour. 
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If youtake a Blue, or Violet tinRture made in 
water, ſuch as is drawn out of the Sun-flower, 
or Violet flowers, and pour upon it ſome drops 
of Spirit of YVitraol, it will preſently turn red; 
but if you throw into it ſome Alkali ſalt, it will 
recover 3gain its former colour. 

On the contrary if you pour an Alkali liquor, 
ſuch as volatile Spirit of Sal Armoniack, or the 
Oil of Tartar, upon the blue Tincture, it will pre- 
ſently turn green; and if you again pour upon it a 
little Spzrze of Yutrsel, it will change this colour in- 
to an obſcure red. 

The decoCtion of Indian wood is very red: if 
you drop into it a little Spirit of Yieriol it will turn 
yellow ; and if you ſtill add ſome volatile Spirit of 
Sal Armomach it will become black. 

If you infuſe three or four hours a piece of Ind:- 
an wood in ſome clear juice of Citron, and take 
out your wood, the liquor will have received no 
alteration of colour, but if you add to it ſome 
drops of Oil of Tartar madgF per deliquium, it will 
take a brown colour, and 1f you add to it a little 
Spirit of Vitriol, it will reſume its colour again, 

If you pour ſome drops of Oz! of Tartar upon 
Claret, it will become greeniſh, and if you add 
toita little Spirit of YVitriol, it will return to its 
former colour. 

All theſe changes of colour, which the Spirit of 
Vitriol, or other acids, and Akkalis do make, 
proceed only from the different poſition of bodies 
diſſolved in the liquor, and from its diſpoſition to 
modifie the light different ways. 
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Styptick Water. 


This water is a folution of Vitriol and other 
ingredients, to ſtop bleedings. 

Take Colcothar, or the red Vitriol that remains 
in the Retort afcer the ſpirit is drawn out, Burnt- 
aleom, and Sugar-candy, of each half a drachm, 
'the Urineof a young perſon, and Roſe-water, of 
each half an ounce, Plantain-water two ounces, 
ſtir them all together a good while in a mortar, 
then pour the mixture into a Viol, and when you 
uſe it, ſeparate it by Inclination. 

If you apply a Bolſter dipt in this water to an 
opened Artery, and hold your hand a while upon 
it, it ſtops the bloud. In like manner you may 
wet a little Pledget in it, and thruſt it into the 
Nofe, when an Hemorrhage continues too long ; 
taken inwardly, it cures ſpitting of bloud, bloudy 
flux, and the immoderate flux of the Hemorrhoids, 
or Terms, the doſe is from half a drachm to two 
drachms in Knot-graſs water. 


Remarks. 


When the bloud guſhes forth too faſt, you muſt 
redouble the firſt Bolſter, that was put upon the 
wound, and aſliſt it a little with your fingers for 
half an hour. | 

The Baſis of this water is Colcothar. 

Having uſed this water with good ſucceſs upon 
ſeveral occaſions, I was willing to inſert it in this 
Book, 
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Book, and I believe if any body pleaſe to experi- 
ment it, as I have done, they will cafily acknow- 
ledge it to be an excellent Remedy in many Di- 
ſtempers. 


Lapis Medicamentoſus. 


Powder and mix together Colcorhar, or the red 
Vitriol, that remains in the Retort after diſtil}a- 
tion, or in want of it Vitriol Calcined to a red- 
neſs two ounces, Litharge, Alom, and Bole- Ar- 
menick,, of each four ounces; put this mixture 
into a glazed pot, and pour upon it govd Vinegar 
enough to cover the matter two fingers high ; 
cover the pot and leave it two days in digeſtion, 
then add to it eight ounces of IVter, two ounces 
of Sal Armoniack, ſet the pot over the fire, and 
evaporate all the moiſture, Calcine the maſs that 
remains, about half an hour in a ſtrong fire, and 
keep it for uſe. It is a good Remedy to ſtop Go- 
worrheasr, a drachm of it is diſſolved in eight 
ounces of Plantain water, or Smith*s water, to 
make an Injection into the Yard, it is likewiſe 
good to cleanſe the eyes in the ſmall pox, ſeven 
or eight grains of it muſt be diſſolved in four 
ounces of Plantain or eye-bright water; it is 
alſo good to ſtop bloud, applied outwardly tof a 
wound. It may be diſſolved in Knot-graſs water, 
and will go near to have the ſame effects as the 


Pyprick, water. 


Remarks. 
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Remarks. 


This ſtone is called Medicamentoſus by way of 
excellence, by reaſon of the good effects it pro- 
duces. | | 

The Colcothar, that remains in the Retort after 
the diſtillation of Vitriol, muſt be better than 
the others for this Operation ; becauſe being de- 
prived of the greateſt part of its Spirits, it is the 
more Aſtringent. 

Litharge, which is a Lead Calcined, Alom, and 
Bole- Armensck, are ſo many conſiderable Aſtrin- 
gents, that do no hurt in this compoſition. 

Vinegar is = in to incorporate the ingredients 
together, and ſet them a Fermenting, after which 
the Niter and Sal Armoniack do eatily mix among 
the reſt. 

The Calcination which 1s given to it at the end, 
1s done to carry off ſome part of the acid, and to 
augment the Aſtriltion : Itlikewiſe fixes the ſtone 
the more, and makes it fitter to keep. 

It is one of the beſt Remedies I ever met with, 
for ſtopping Gonorrheas, when it is a proper time 
to ſtop them by Injections. 


Salt of Vitriol. 


This Operation 1s the more fixed Salt of Yitriol, 
that remains after diſtillation. 

Take two or three pounds of the Colcothar, that 
remains in the Retort after diſtillation of Yz:2rol, 
let 
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let it infuſe in eight or ten pints of warm water for 
ren or twelve hours; boll ir a little while, and 
then let it ſettle; ſeparate the water by Inclina- 
tion, and pour new water upon the matter z pro- 
ceed as before, and mixing your Impregnations, 
evaporate all the moiſture in a ſand-heart in a glals 
or earthen veſſel, there will remain a falt at bot- 
tom. 

It is uſed as the Gilla Yitriols, to give a Vomit ; 
the doſe is from ten to thirty grains. 


Remarks. 


This ſalt is that part of the Yz:rrio! that the fire 
is not able to rarehie into Spirit. Some Authors 
ſay, thac ir Vomits juſt afrer the ſame manner, 
as Gilla Vitrioli, taken in a ſmaller doſe, but I 
have obſerved that its effect was much leſs, and 
on the contrary there was need of giving it in a 
larger doſe than the Gi#a, to procure a Vomit z 
for having given of it ſeveral times a drachm art 
a doſe, the perſon had no Inclination at all to Vo- 
mir ; and truly I am apt to believe that a fixt falt 
of Vitriol diveſted of its Sulphur, doth rather 
tend to precipitate downwards than mount up- 
wards; for Vomiting is cauſed by Saline Sulphurs, 
which prick the Fibers of the Stomach, whence 
follows a Convulſion to this. part. 

That which remains indiſſoluble is called Capar 
Mortuum, it is uſed for Aſtringents. 

If you expoſe it tothe Air for a year, or a year 
and half, it returns into Vitriol again. 
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CHAP. XIX 
Of Roche-Alom.and of its Purification : 


Oche- Alom: is 'a very Sypekch ick Mineral Salt 
found in; the veins of: the -carth/ in :many 
places of Exrope; it is taken up in great tranſpas 
rent pieces, the beſt is that. which is reddiſh, fc 
the white contains fewer Spirits. g 
. AFlomijs purified -after.the ſame manner as Vitria 
ol; it is uicd to cleanſe the teeth; it is a goodflh 
Diuretick; a drachm of it is diſſolved in a:quart offi 
water, and a glaſs of it is given now and then. 
Many things. are likewiſe called by the name offi”! 
Alem, av the Saccherinam, which reſembles Sugaryiſſn 
it is. nothing bug # mixtuge of Roche- Alem, Roſedffhh 
. .  Bafer, and the white of an Plame- Alone 
wars a cal Lapis Aniambw, is a kind off © 
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Diftilation of Alon. 


_ Put five; pounds of Reche-Liom into a glabs offi 
earthen -body, and fitting to it a-head with inyevc 
Receiver, diſtil in fand as much as willrife, youſſ © * 
will have a Phlegmn of Hemthat is uſed for diſtem-|de 
pers of the eyes, for -and to cleanſetre: 
wounds: unlute the veſſels, break the body, and} .” 
powderqhe white-maſs that remains in it, put ic 

into} 
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Jiaco' an carthen Retort half empty 3 place your 
Retort in a Reverberatory furnace, and fitting to 
Jica large Receiver, lute the junores cloſe, and 
J light a very ſmall fire che firſt three hours only © 
I warm the Rexort, afterwards increaſe it eyery hour 
tothe utmoſt viglence, and theſe Spirits wilt come | 
J forth, and fill the Receiver with white Clouds; 
I continue the fire in this condition three days to- 
i gether, then let the veſfets cool :- you?l find in the 
FF Receiver an acid Spirit, — reQific by 
of diſtiVing ic in a bick in ſahd, in-order 
to tmake it the clearer. This acid is-more diſa- 
Fgrceable than that of Vitriol, it is uſed in Juleps 
Fr continued Feavers, and Tertian Agnes; the 
ſe is from four to eight drops; it is likewiſe 
pod to cure the Aphria, or little Chancres in the 


Break the Retort, and ,you'l find in it a white 
maſs very much rarefied, and light, it is calted 
urn: Alom, or Calcined Alpm, it is uſed for tocat 
tarnous excretcences, or proud fleſh. 


i | 
| Remarks. 


- The Diſtillation of Alom muſt be performed 
Mike that of Vitcriol, that is to ſay, without ad- 
dition of carth, becauſe theſe Salts do contain 
zRvough themſelves. | 
1} | The Body into which you put yoyr Am muſt 

& ſure to be large enough, becaule it rarefies ex- 


»WLTAIL y - 
dF . The Phlegm is known to be all come forth, when 
icÞaere diſtils no more ; for theſe Spirits being very 
on | weighty 
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Styptick Water. 


This water is a folution of Vitriol and other 
ingredients, to ſtop bleedings. 

Take Colcothar, or the red Vitriol that remains 
in the Retort afcer the ſpirit is drawn out, Burne- 
alom, and Sugar-candy, of each half a drachm, 


the Urineof a young perſon, and Roſe-water, off V 


each half an ounce, Plantain-water two ounces, 
ſtir them all together a good while in a mortar, 


then pour the mixture into a Viol, and when youf 1 


uſe it, ſeparate it by Inclination. 

If you apply a Bolſter dipt in this water to an 
opened Artery, and hold your hand a while upon 
it, it ſtops the bloud. In like manner you may 
wet a little Pledget in it, and thruſt it into the 
Nofe, when an Hemorrhage continues too long ; 
taken inwardly, it cures fpitting of bloud, bloudy 
fux, and the immoderate flux of the Hemorrhoids, 
or Terms, the doſe is from half a drachm to two 
drachms in Knot-graſs water. 


Remarks. 


When the bloud guſhes forth too faſt, you muſt 
redouble the firſt Bolſter, that was put upon the 
wound, and aſliſt it a little with your fingers for 
half an hour. 

The Baſis of this water is Colcothar. 

Having uſed this water with good ſucceſs upon 


ſeveral occaſions, I was willing to inſert it in this | 


Book, 
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Book, and I believe if any body pleaſe to experi- 
ment it, as I have done, they will cafily acknow- 
ledge it to be an excellent Remedy in many Di- 


' | ſtempers. 


Lapis Medicamentoſus. 


Powder and mix together Colcothar, or the red 
Vitriol, that remains in the Retort after diſtil}a- 
tion, or in want of it Vitriol Calcined to a red- 
neſs two ounces, Litharge, Alom, and Bole- Ar- 
menich,, of each four ounces ; put this mixture 
into a glazed pot, and pour upon it govd Vinegar 
enough to cover the matter two fingers high; 
cover the pot and leave it two days in digeſtion, 
then add to it eight ounces of IVter, two ounces 
of Sal Armoniack,; ſet the pot over the fire, and 
evaporate all the moiſture, Calcine the maſs that 
remains, about half an hour in a ſtrong fire, and 
keep it for uſe. It is a good Remedy to ſtop Go- 
worrheas, a drachm of it is diſſolved in eight 
ounces of Plantain water, or Smith*s water, to 
make an Injection into the Yard; it is likewiſe 
good to cleanſe the eyes in the ſmall pox, ſeven 
or eight grains of it muſt be diſſolved in four 
ounces of Plantain or eye-bright water; it is 
alſo good to ſtop bloud, applied outwardly to a 
wound. It may be diſſolved in Knot-graſs water, 
and will go near to have the ſame effects as the 


Pyptick, water. 


Remarks. 
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Remarks. 


This ſtone is called Medicamentoſus by way of 
excellence, by reaſon of the good effects it pro- 
duces. | 

The Colcothar, that remains in the Retort after 
the diſtillation of Virtriol, muſt be betrer than 
the others for this Operation ; becauſe being de- 
prived of the greateſt part of its Spirits, it is the 
more Aſtringent. 

Litharge, which isa Lead Calcined, Alom, and 
Bole- Armensck,, are ſo many conſiderable Aſtrin- 
gents, that do no hurt in this compoſition. 

Vinegar is = in to incorporate the ingredients 
together, and ſet them a Fermenting, after which 
the Niter and Sal Armoniack, do eatily mix among 
the reſt. 

The Calcination which 1s given to it at the end, 
1s done to carry off ſome part of the acid, and to 
augment the AſtriCtion : Itlikewiſe fixes the ſtone 
the more, and makes it fitter to keep. 

It is one of the beſt Remedies I ever met with, 
for ſtopping Gonorrheas, when it is a proper time 
to ſtop them by InjeCtions. 


Salt of Vitriol. 


This Operation is the more fixed Salt of YVitriol, 
that remains after diſtillation. 

Take two or three pounds of the Colcothar, that 
remains in the Retort after diſtillation of Yrry5ol, 
let 
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let it infuſe in eight or ten pints of warm water for 
ren or twelve hours; boll ir a little while, and 
then let it ſettle; ſeparate the water by Inclina- 
tion, and pour new water upon the matter z pro- 
ceed as before, and mixing your Impregnations, 
evaporate all the moiſture in a ſand-heat in a glals 
or earthen veſſel, there will remain a falt at bot- 
tom. 

It is uſed as the Gilla Yitriols, to givea Vomit z 
the doſe is from ten to thirty grains. 


Remarks. 


This ſalt is that part of the Yitrio! that the fire 
is not able to rarefie into Spirit. Some Authors 
ſay, that ir Vomits juſt afrer the ſame manner, 
as Gilla Vitriols, taken in a ſmaller doſe, but I 
have obſeryed that its effect was much leſs, and 
on the contrary there was need of giving it in a 
larger doſe than the Gi#a, to procure a Vomit 
for having given of it ſeveral times a drachm ar 
a doſe, the perſon had no Inclination at all to Vo- 
mit ; and truly I am apt to believe that a fixt ſalt 
of Vitriol diveſted of its Sulphur, doth rather 
tend to precipitate downwards than mount up- 
wards; for Vomiting is cauſed by Saline Sulphurs, 
which prick the Fibers of the Stomach, whence 
follows a Convulſion to this-part. 

That which remains indifſoluble is called Caput 
Mortuum, it is uſed for Aſtringents. 

If you expoſe it tothe Air for a year, or a year 
and half, it returns into Vitriol again. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIX 
Of Roche-Alom,and of its Purification. 


oe is a very Styptick Mineral Salt, 
found in the veins of the earth in many 
places of Exrope; it is taken up in great tranſpas 
rent pteces, the beſt is that which is reddiſh, for 
the white contains fewer Spirits. 

Alom is purified after the ſame manner as Vitri- 
ol; it is uſed to cleanſe the teeth; it is a good 
Diuretick ; a drachm of it is diſſolved in a quart of 
water, and a glaſs of it is given now and then: 

Many things are likewiſe called by the name of 
Alom, as the Saccharinam, which reſembles Sugar, 
itis nothing but a mixture of Roche- Alom, Roſes 
water, and the white of an Egg. Plame- Alom, 
_ ſome call Lapis Amianthws, is a kind of 

alk. 


Diſtillation of Alom. 


Put five pounds of Roche-Alom into a glaſs of 
earthen body, and fitting to it a head with its 
Receiver, diſtil in ſand as much as will riſe, you 
will have a Phlegm of Alomthat is uſed for diſtem- 
pers of the eyes, for Quinſies, and to cleanſe 
wounds : unlute the veſſels, break the body, and 
powder<the white maſs that remains in it, put it 
into 
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into an earthen Rerort half empty 3 place your 
Retort in a Reverberatory furnace, and fitting to 
ita large Receiver, lute the junCtures cloſe, and 
light a very ſmall fire che firſt three hours only to 
warm the Retort,afterwards increaſe it eyery hour 
tothe utmoſt violence, and theſe Spirits will come 
forth, and fill the Receiver with white Clouds; 
continue the fire in this condition three days to- 
gether, then let the veſſels cool : you? find in the 
Receiver an acid Spirit, which you may reCtifie by 
diſtilling it ina glaſs Alembick in ſand, in order 
tomake it the clearer. This acid is more diſa- 
greeable than that of Vitriol, it is uſed in Juleps 
for continued Feavers, and Tertian Agues; the 
doſe is from four to eight drops; it is likewiſe 
good to cure the Aphrhe, or little Chancres in the 
mouth. 

Break the Retort, and ,you'l find in it a white 
maſs very much rarefied, and light, it is called 
Burnt Alom.,, or Calcined Alom, it is uſed for to eat 
carnous excreicences, or proud fleſh. 


| Remarks. 


The Diſtillation of Alom muſt be performed 
like that of Vitriol, that is to ſay, without ad- 
dition of earth, becauſe theſe Salts do contain 
eough themſelves. 

The Body into which you put yoyr Atom muſt 
be ſure to be large enough, becaulz it rarefies ex- 
treamly. 

The Phlegm is known to be all come forth, when 
there diſtils no more ;, for theſe Spirits being very 

weighty 
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weighty do require a greater heat than that of ſand 
to raiſe them. | 

Some have written that Alow yields but very 
little acid, yet if they take the pains to keep a 
ſtrong fire under it for three days together, they'l 
find that this Spirit does not give place in ſtrength, 
or quantity to tharof Vitriol. 

Nor are we at all obliged to diſtinguiſh, as they 
would have us, the Acrsmoniew, Corroſrve ſalt of 
Alom from its acid, ſeeing that there is nothing 
either Acrimonious or Coroſive in this Mineral ſalt, 
which will not turn into an acid Spirit, when it 1s 
ſtrongly urged by fire. 

If a Drachm of Alom be diſſolved in fix ounces 
of this Phlegm, you make an excellent Alom water 
to cleanſe wounds and ulcers with. 

The maſs that remains in the Cucurbite, or 
Dephlegmated Alom, is more Eſcarotick than that 
which hath loſt its Spirits 

Chirurgeons are wont to Calcine Alom in a Fry: 
ing pan 3 but the Iron dulls the greateſt part of its 
vertue, as abſorbing its Spirits wherein conſiſts the 
corroſion of Alom; the Retort muſt be filled but 
half full, becauſe there happen Ebullitions, which 
do require room. 


——_—_ A, Mw ow .c.. 
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CHAP. XX. 
Of Sulphur. 


-- is a kind of Bitumen, that is found in 
many places in Italy and Spain. There is 
brought among us both a Natzral and an Artifi- 
cial; the Natural is greyiſh, and called Sulphur 
Vioum, the other is Yellow, and is nothing but 
the Natural melted, purified from its groſſer earth 
=_ formed into Rowls, which we do commonly 
uſe. 

Some think that Sulphur is a Vitriol ſublimed 
in the earth, becauſe theſe mixts are very often 
found near one another ; that there is a great deal 
of Sulphur in the maſs of Mineral Vitriol, and that 
the acid Spirits which are drawn from them both 
are wholly alike. 


Flower of Sulphur. 


This preparation is an exaltation of Slphur. 
Put about half a pound of Sulphur groſly pow- 
dered into a glaſs body, place it in a ſmall open 
fire, and cover it with a pot or another Cucurbite 
turned upſide down, one that is unglazed, fo as 
that the neck of the one may enter into the neck 
of the other, Change the upper Cucurbite every 
half hour, fitting another in its place z add like- 
A 3a wiſe 
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wiſe new Sulphur ; gather your Flowers which you 
find ſtuck in the Cucurbite, and continue to do 
thus, until you. have got as much as you deſire. 
Then put out the fire and let the veſſels cool, 
there will remain at bottom only alittle light in- 
ſignificant earth. 

The Flower of Sulphnr is uſed in Diſeaſes of the 
Lungs, and Breaſt, the doſe is from ten to thirty 
grains in Lozenges, or in Electuary. It is uſed 
alſo in Unguents for the Itch. 


Remarks, 


This Operation 1s intended only to rarefie the 
Sulphur, that being become more open, it may 
work the better. _ 

\ Sulphur is proper againſt Infirmities of the 
Lungs, when they proceed from a Viſcolity that 
ſticks to them, becauſe it deterges; but if it 
ſhould be given to ſuch as are too much dried 
with a Feaver, it proves very ill in that it raiſes 
a greater motion of the humours : it cures Tettars, 
and the Itch, becauſe opening the .Pores it drives 
out the ſubtler part of the humor, but yet the 
orolſer part remaining within, they do frequently 
return again. 

You may uſe a glaſs head to fit upon the body. 

If you mix one part of Sal Polychreſtum with 
two pounds of Sz/phbxr, and ſublime them toge- 
ther, 'as thoſe I have deſcribed, yow?l have white 
flowers of Sulphur, which are thought to be better 
for diftempers of the Breaſt than thoſe others, they 
are given in the ſame doſe. This whiteneſs poo! 
ceeds 
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ceeds from a very exact attenuation which Sal Po- 
lychreſtum gives to the Sulphur ; the Sal Polychre- 
ſium which remains at bottom of the Cucurbite, 
may be Calcined, and if you afcerwards Purihe ir 
by ſolution, Evaporation, and Filtration, it will 
be as good as before. 


Magiſtery of Sulphur. 


This Operation is a Sulphur diſſolved by an Al- 
kali ſalt, and precipitated by an acid. 

Take four ounces of the Flower of Sulphur, 
and twelve ounces of the Salt of Tartar, or Salt- 
peter fixed by the coals : put them into a large 
glazed pot, and pour upon them ſix or ſeven 
pints of water. Cover the pot, and ſetting it 
on the fire, make the matter boil five or fix hours, 
or until being become red, the Szlphuy is all diſ- 
ſolved. Then Filtrate the diſſolution and pour 
won it by little and little diſtilled Vinegar, or 
ſome other acid, there will preſently appear a 
Milk, let it ſettle, that a white powder may pre- 
cipitate to the bottom of the veſſel ; pour off by 
Inclination that which is clear, and waſhing this 
powder five or ſix times with water, dry it in the 
ſhade, this is called the Magiſftery or Milk of Sml- 
+. it is thought good 4 all diſeaſes of the 


ngs, or Breaſt; the doſe is from fix to ſixteen 
grains in ſome conyenient liquor. 


Remarks. 
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Remarks. 


Water alone 1s not able to diſſolve ſuch a 
groſs body as Sulphur; wherefore an Alkali ſalt 
1s added to divide it into ſmall imperceprible 
particles. : 

The acid hiquor pterces the Alkali, and by ſe- 
parating its parts makes it let goits hold, ſo that 
the Sulphur gathers it ſelf together, and falls down 
to the bottom in a white powder. This powder 
is waſhed to take away the impreſſion of the Salt 
of Tartar, and the acid that might remain among 
it, after which it may be ſaid to be a Flower of 
S _— Alcoholiſed. 

he change of its yellow colour into a white 
comes from this, that being more rarefied it hath 
a ſmoother ſurface then it had before, to refle&t 
the light in a direCt line to our eyes. 

This Operation may give us an /d4ea of what 
happens in Chylification, and in Sanguification; 
for after the ſame manner as the Sulphur does be- 
come white, when it has been reduced into a Ma 
giſtery, or fine powder, ſo the aliments having 
been fermented, and their ſubſtance attenuated in 
our ſtomachs, the Chyle receives a white colour 
and after the manner as the Sulphur when intirely 
diſſolved does turn of a red colour, ſo the parts of 
Chyle having been altogether exalted, and diſ- 
ſolved by repeated circulations, does become red 
and turn into bloud. 

This bloud turns intoa Pw, and becomes white 


in Impoſthumes, becauſe the acid which is found F 
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in them having as It were fixed and gathered to- 
gether its inſenſible parts, does make them re- 
cover again the colour of Chyle. 

You muſt take care not to let there be any Sil- 
yer veſſel where this Operation is performed, be- 
cauſe the vapour which proceeds from Sulphur will 
make it black. * 

Fifteen grains of this powder will do as much 
as double the quantity of Flower of Sulphur, for 
"6 of the Breaſt, and it doth not heat ſo 
much, 


Balſom of Sulphur. 


This Operation is a ſolution of the oily parts of 
common Szlphur in oil of Turpentine. 

Pur into a ſmall matraſs an ounce and a half of 
Flower of Sulphur, and pour upon it eight ounces 
of Ol of Turpentine;, place your matraſs in ſand, 
and give it a digeſting fire two hours; afterwards 
encreaſe it a little for four hours, and the Oil will 
take a red colour; let the veſſel cool, then ſepa- 
rate the clear Balſom from the Sulphur that could 
not diſſolve. This Balſom is excellent for Ulcers 
of the Lungs and Breaſt; the doſe is from one 
drop to ſix in ſome proper liquor. | 

This Balſom may be reduced to the confiſtence 
of an Unguent, by evaporating ſome part of it, 
and it is thus uſed to cleanſe wounds and ulcers. 

To make the Aniſced Balſom of Sulphur,you muſt 
uſe the Oil drawn from Aniſeed inſtead of the O:l 
of Turpentine, and proceed as I have ſaid; it is 
- more agreeable than the former, and has leſs acri- 
mony, Aa 3 Remarks. 
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Remarks. 


There is no need of a great fire for this Opera- 
tion, becauſe Sulphur being a fat body doth eaſily 


incorporate with Oils, and commonly gives them Þ 
a red colour. When you would have this Balſon | 
taken in Potion, you muſt diſſolye it 10 alittle yelk Þ 


of an Egg, that it may mix in waters, or broths. 
That which remains undiſſolved in the matraſ; 


is the acid or ſaline part of Szlphur, and is found 


cryſtallized. 

A Balſom of Sulphur may be likewiſe made with 
Oil of Linſeed, inſtead of the Oil of Turpentine, 
for wounds. 


Spirit of Sulphur. 


This Spirit is the acid part of Sulphur, turned 
into a liquor by fire. | 
' Provide a great earthen pan, and ſet in the 
middle of it a little earthen pan turn*d upſide 
down, and then another ſuch pan on this filled with 
melted Sulphur ; cover both theſe Pans with a great 
glaſs tunnel made on purpoſe, with a neck as long 
as that of a matraſs, and the bigneſs of a thumb; 


fire the Sulphur, and do not ſtop the hole of the Þ 


tunnel, bur let the air come 1n to increaſe its burn- 
ing, for it would otherwiſe go out. When your 
Salphnr is ſpent, put new in its place, and con- 
tinue to do ſo untal you find under the lower pan as 
much Spirit as you need, keep it In a Viol. k 
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It is put into Juleps to give them an agreable 
acidity, to qualifie the heat of continued Fea- 
vers, and is a good diuretick. Some do pre- 
{cribe it for diſeaſes of the Breaſt, bur becauſe 


| acids are apt to givea Cough, it may therefore do 
| more hurt than good to that part. 


Remarks, 


A great many Machines have been invented to 


| draw the Spirit of Sulphar; the ordinary one is 


the g/af bell, under which the Brimſtone 1s burnt, 
and the Spirits coagulating againft irs ſides diſtil 


{ intoan earthen pan, that is ſet underneath, after 


the fame manner as [ have ſhewed in the deſcripti- 
on of my Machine. 

You muſt leave an empty ſpace between the 
brims of the Bell, and the Pan, that the Fire may 
have air enough to keep it lighted ; but beſides 
that the Fire is apt to go out every moment, uſe 
never ſo much precaution, a very poor quantity of 
Spirit is drawn this way. 

Authors do recommend this Operation to be 
done when the weather's wet, and to moiſten the 
Bell before-hand, but I have found by experience 
that theſe circumſtances ſignified nothing at all. 

With the Machine that I have deſcribed I can 
draw a good handſom quantity of Spirit, and I am 
not forced to fire the Sulphur ſeveral times; be- 
cauſe the hole at top gives vent to the air, and 
kinders the fires going out : Again the more Phleg- 
matick part evaporates that way, but the acid Spiric 
not being able to riſe ſo high, condenſes againſt 
Aa 4 the 
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the ſides of the ttinnel, and then falls down under 
the little pan that is turned upſide down, to raiſe 
the other higher, that contains the Sulphur. You 
may uſe a Crucible inſtead of.a pan to pur the Sul- 
pher in. 

The greeniſh Sulphur 1s better than the other 
for this Operation, becauſe it has more Vitriol in 
it, and conſequently more Spirit ; for this Spirit 
is nothing but a Yztriolick, Salt diſſolved, that 
differs little from the Spirit of Yitriol, beſides in 
th: Taſte, which is not ſo Empyreumatical, as not 
having undergone ſo yiolent a Fire. 

The Vitriolick, ſale which is in the Sxlphur does 
not riſe, until the more volatile parts are ſpent; 
for which reaſon the Spirit does not diſtil until 
towards the end, and the drops begin then to ap- 
p*ar in the middle of the Tunnel. 

Foraſmuch as Sulphur is good for diſcaſes of the 
Lungs and Breaſt, many do think that the Spirit 
which is drawn from it ought to have the ſame vir- 
tves, but they do not conſider that this Spirit being 
deprived of the fat, or moſt ſulphureous part of 
Sulphur, hath alſo loſt the virtue that accompanies 
iz, and that it muſt produce effects altogether dif- 
ferent from thoſe of Sulpbur, after the manner as 
the acid Spirits which are drawn from Sugar, Vi- 
triol, and many other matters, have very different 
virtues from thoſe of the mixts themſelves. And 
the reaſon of it is very plain, for whereas the Sul- 
phur by its ramous parts can ſweeten the acrimo- 
nious hymours which fall upon the Lungs, and ſo 
help the Cough, the Spirit of Sulphur which is an 
acid does prick the Fibres of the Larynx, and cauſe 
a Coughing, as all other acids do. 


Salt 
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Salt of Sulphur. 


The Salt of Sulphur is a Sal Polychreſtum im- 


pregnated with Spzrit of Sulphur. 


Put four ounces of Sal Polychreſtum prepared as 
I have ſaid, into anearthen 'pan, or a glaſs veſſel, 
and pour upon it two ounces of Spirit of Sulphur ; 
ſet your velſlel in ſand, and evaporate all the liquor 
over a gentle fire: there will remain four ounces 
and fix drachms of an acid ſalt, moſt agreeable 
to the taſte, keep it in a bottle well ſtopr. 

Itis a good medicine for to open all Obſtructions, 


| -and to work by Urine, and ſbmetimes it works 
| alſo by ſtool; the doſe is from ten grains to two 


ſcruples in broth. It is diſſolved from half a 
drachm to two drachms in a quart of water for a 


| drink in Feavers. 


Remarks. 


This Sale. is improperly called Salt of Sulphur ; 


| for it isnothing but a Sal Polychreſtum impregna- 


ted with an acid Spirit. | 

Many great deſcriptions have been given of Salt 
of Sulphur, which being well examined do all come 
to the ſame thing as this , it is called by many 
Authors a Febrifugows ſalt. 

The true Salt of Sulphur ( truly ſo called ) ſhould 
be a little of the fixed Vitriol which remains in the 
earth of Sulphur, after that the flowers have been 
drawn from it, and ſhould be ſeparated from the 
earth 
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earth by a Lixivinm, as other fixed ſalts are 
made; but ſuch a Salt would not have the ſame 
qualities as this. 


Some have written, that when Spirit of Sulphur 
is poured upon Sal Polychreſtum diſſolved in water, 


there 1s made a great efferveſcency, as well as when | 


the fame Spirit is thrown upon Salt-peter ; but 


without doubt they little examined the matter, | 


for there is no ebyllition made, neither with the 


Sal Polychreſtum, nor with Salt-peter, they being | 


both of them acid ſalts. 


The union of acid Spirits with acid Salts is 


very different from that between acids and alkalis ; 
for the acid Spirits not being able to open the in- 


ſenſible parts of acid Salts, they do loſe nothing of | 


their ſtrength,and their keennefs remains the ſame, 
but it 1s not ſo jn reſpect of acids mixed with alka- 
lis, for ſuch a penetration is made into the alkalis 
that the acid loſes its ſtrength in them. 

And for the reaſon that I have now given, the 
Salt of Sulphur is very acid, and tartarum vitrie- 
latum 1s hardly at all acid, although there is im- 
ployed proportionably as much more acid Spirit 
for the making tartarum vitriolatum, than there 
is for the making Salt of Swlphur. 

The Salt of Sulphxr is good in Tertians, and con- 
tinued Feavers, and on all occaſions where there is 
need of calming the too great motion of the hu- 
mours, becauſe the acid ſerves to fixe the volatile 
Salts, or Sulphurs, which are moſt commonly the 
principal cauſe of theſe diſeaſes. 
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CHAP. XXI. 


Of Succinum or Ambar, 


Here is found in ſmall currents near the Bal- 
tick Sea, in the Dutchy of Pruſſia a certain 
| Coagulated Biramen, which, becauſe it ſeems to be 


|| ajuiceof the earth is called Szccinum, and Carabe, 


becauſe it will attract ftraws ; it is likewiſe called 
| Eleltrum, Gleſſum, Ambra Citrine, vwulgarly Tel- 


| by Ambar. 


{ This Bitumen being ſoft and viſcous, ſeveral 
| little Animals, ſuch as Flies, and Ants, do ſtick 
' to it, andare buried in it, 

|  Ambar is of different colours, ſuch as White, 
| Tellow, and Black, The White is moſt eſteemed, 
* though it be no better than the Telow, The Black 
hath the leaſt virtue of all. 

Ambar ſerves to ſtop ſpitting of bloud, the 
 Bloudy-flux, the immoderate flux of the Hemor» 
{ Thoids, Terms, and Gonorrheas: the doſe is 
| from teu grains to half a drachm. Ir is likewiſe 
| uſed toſtopa little the violence of Catarrhs, by 
| receiving the fume of it at the Noſe. 

Some do think that Petroleum, or Oil of Peter, 
Is a liquor drawn from Ambar, by the means of 
* Subterranean fires, which mzke a diſtillation of 
it, and that Fee, and coals are the remainders 
of this diſtillation, 


This 
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This opinion would have probability enough in 
it, if the places, from whence this ſort of droguey 
does come, were not ſo far aſunder the one from 
. theother; for Petroleum is not commonly found 
but in Jcaly, in Sicily, and Provence. This Oil di- 
Kils through the clefts of rocks, and it is very 
likely to be the Oil of ſome Birxmen, which the 
ſubterranean fires have raiſed. 


Tiniture of Ambar. 


This Operation is a ſolution of ſome oily parts 
of Ambar, made in Spirit of wine. 

Reduce into an impalpable powder five or ſix 
ounces of yellow Ambar, and put it into a bolt- 
head, pour upon it Spirit of wine to the height of 
four fingers, ſtop this bolthead with another, to 
make a double veſſel, and having exaCtly luted the 
junEures with a wet bladder, place it in digeſtion 
in hot ſand, and leave it there five or ſix dayes, 
or until the Spirit of wine is ſufficiently tinged 
 withthe Ambar colour ; decant this TinCture, and 
put more Spirit of wine to the matter, you muſt 
digeſt it as before, then having ſeparated the im- 
pregnation, m1x it with the other : Filtrate them, 
and diſtil from them in an Alembick with a very 
little fire, about half the Spirit of wine, which may 
ſerve you as before; keep the T inCture that you 
will find at the bottom of che Alembick, in a Viol 
well ſtopt. | 

It is good for the Apoplexy, Palſie, Epilepſie, 
and for Hyſterical women ; the doſe is from ten 
drops toa drachm in ſome proper liquor. 
Remarks. 
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Remarks. 


You muſt powder the Ambar finely, that the 
menſtruum may open its body the better; this 
Tincture 1s nothing but the Sulphureous or oily 
part of Ambar, which Spirit of wine ( a Sulphur ) 
does become impregnated with : a liquor that 
were not ſulphureous would perhaps diſſolve the 
Ambar, but that which is diſſolved by it would 
be the more impure; wherefore you muſt always 
uſe ſuch a diſſolvent as is of the ſame nature with 
the ſubſtance that you would diſſolve. 

Half the Spirit of wine is drawn off, to make 
the TinCture the ſtronger. 


Diſtillation of Ambar, and the Reftification 
of its Oil, and Spirit. 


Fill with Ambar groſly beaten two thirds of an 
earthen Retort, or glaſs one Juted ; place it in a 
Furnace, on two iron bars; fit to it alarge Re- 
ceiver, and luting the junCtures cloſe, give under 
it a ſmall Fire to warm the Retort, and drive out 
the Phlegm. Afterwards augment It by little and 
little, there will come forth a Spirit, and an Oll 
continue the Fire until there comes no more; then 
let the veſſels cool, and unlute them. Pour about 
a pint of warm water into the Receiver, and ſtir- 
ring it ſoundly about, for to diſſolye ſome vola- 
tile Salt that often ſticks to the ſides of the Re- 
| celyer, 
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ceiver, pour all the liquor into a glaſs Alembeck ; 
fittoit a Receiver, and luting well the junCtures, 
make a ſmall Fire to heat the veſſel, then avg- 
ment it a little, the water and Spirit will riſe, and 
carry with them a little white O1l ; continue the 
Fire, until there riſes no more, and the thick Oil 
remains at bottom of the Cucurbite without boil- 
ing: ſeparate the white Oil that ſwims above the 
Spirit and Phlegm, and keep it in a Viol well ſtopt 
it is given inwardly in Hyſterical Diſtempers, in 


the Palſie, Apoplexy, and Epilepſie ; the doſe is 


from one drop to four in ſome appropriate liquor : 
It may be mixed with a little yelk of an Egg, to 
diſſolve it eaſily in water or broth. 

'The water and Spirit do remain mixed confuſed- 
ly together, now to ſeparate them you muſt pour 
this mixture into an earthen or glaſs diſh, and 
evaporate over a very gentle Fire two thirds of it; 
that which remains is the Spirit of Ambar, keep 
It in a Viol well ſtopt. 

It is an excellent Aperitive, and is given in the 
Jaundiſe, ſtoppage of Urine, Ulcers of the neck 
of the bladder, and in the Scurvy; the doſe is 
from ten to four and twenty drops in ſome conye- 
nient liquor. 

— TheBlack Oil which remains in the Cucurbite 
may be kept apart for outward uſes, to chafe the 
Noſe and Wriſts of women in Hyſterical maladies. 

If you would reCtifie it, you muſt mix it with 
ſo much ſand as is neceſſary to make it into a Paſte, 
and put it intoa Retort, and placing it ina Furnace 
in a naked Fire diſtil all the Oil ; the firſt that 
comes forth will be red, but exceeding clear, keep 


it by it felf ; It may ſerve inſtead of the _ 
c 
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| The Oil of Fet may be drawn as the Oil of Am- 


bar, but becauſe Fer is more terreſtrious, it re- 


quires a ſtronger Fire. 
Remarks. 


The Oils of Ambar and Fer do work in Hyſte- 
rical caſes, chiefly by their il] ſmell ; for we ſee 
that whatſoever is ungrateful to the ſmel] does 


| commonly allay ſymptoms in diſeaſes of the 


matrix, and that good ſmells do increaſe them. 

The reaſon of theſe effects is not very eaſie to 
find, ſeeing that all that has been hitherto ſaid 
for explication of them has only come to this, that 
the matrix ſympathizing with the brain does riſe 
wwards to ſhare in the good ſmells of the brain, 
and ſinks downwards when the noſe is offended 
ith that which is unpleaſant. Nay ſome have 
thought the -narrix to be alittle animal, by reaſon 
of the many motions that have been obſerved in 
it. Theſe kinds of diſcourſes are indeed very 
proper to leave people in the ſame doubts they 
nere in before, and I dont think any body has 
received any ſatisfaCtion from them. Therefore 
let us try whether we can ſay any thing more to 
the purpoſe. | 

When a woman receives an agreeable ſmel], the 
tickling pleaſure which this ſmell produces in the 
brain by means of the olfaCtive nerve, does move 
the Spirits and determinate them to run into the 
reſſels in a greater abundance, and with more agi- 
lity chan they did before. Then alſo is perceived, 
it ſhe minds it, a certain titillation of the parts, 


and 
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and all the ſenſes do ſeem willing to partake of this 


good ſmell, All this is common to men as well 
as women. 

Bur becauſe the veſſels which go from the brain 
to the matrix do ſwell with this affluence of Spirits, 
they muſt of neceſſity be abbreviated in their 
length, as a cord is found to ſwell and to ſhorten 
when it is wetted, or as the Fibres of a glove do 
ſhrink when the humidity that is within them 1s 
rarefhed by the Fire. 

Theſe veſſels being thus ſhortned, they muſt 
needs give ſhocks, and receive like returns from 
the matrix. And then likewiſe it is perceived to 
riſe and to move upwards. But becauſe this vs/cu 
does commonly contain a groſs bloud, and humor 
very eaſie to ferment, which are aCtuated by theſe 
ſhocks, there do riſe from it groſs vapours which 
oppreſs the diaphragm, and do cauſe that which is 
called the ſaffecation of the matrix. Theſe di- 
ſtempers do likewiſe very often happen to women 
who have no ways been offended with ſweet ſmelly, 
but that which cauſes the ſame ſymptoms does 
work after the ſame manner. 

As for ill ſmells, they muſt produce a quite con- 
trary effect, for by ſtriking offenſively the nerve 
of the noſe, the Spirits do retire back to their 
places, and conſequently the veſſels, and the m4 
erix do reſume their ordinary diſpoſition. 

But you will ſay perhaps that a grain of Mugsk ot 
Civet is often applyed to the Navil, to ſettle the 
mother, and to lay the vapours. 

This has been praCtiſed indeed by ſome, but 
without any proof that ever it did any good, 0 
that it gave any eaſe. Civet is put into the —_— 
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of Galbanum Plaiſters, or the Oxycroceum, which 
is applicd to the Navil, but there is more reaſon 
to attribute the effets which come from this re- 
medy rather to the Plaiſters than to the Civet. And 
beſides, it cannot be ſaid that this Civet, or this 
Musk thus applied do yield any good ſinell. 

Many men are likewiſe very ſubject to vapours, 
and among others thoſe that are of a Melancholick 
temper do ſeem to feel the ſame ſytnptoms as wo - 
men, upon any ſweet ſmells. This comes from 
obſtructions in the veſſels, which have Tommuni- 
cation with the brain, for theſe humors which do 
cauſe the obſtruction being thereby moved may 
produce theſe effects. 

That which js called Spirit of Ambar is only a 
yolatile ſalt diſſolved in a little Phlegm. 

Some Authors pretend, that putting this Sprit 
intoa matraſs with its blind-head, they can ſub- 
lime a volatile ſalt from it as from Animals, but 
I could never find experience anſwer their preten- 
ces; for after having followed them ſeveral times 
in this Operation, I could never gain one jot of 
that ſalt, which hath given mie occaſion to examine 
this Spirit, and to enquire what kind of alt it 
might contain. | 

I found this Salt was acid, and like unto that 
of Plants which is called Eſſential, whereof I have 
ſpoken in the Principles. This Salt being lefs 
volatile than that of Animals, cannot riſe ſo high, 
beſides thar it is heavier than the Phlegm which 
muſt riſe firſt. Wherefore to ſeparate it, you 
muſt evaporate about a third part of the Spirit, 
over a very gentle fire, and then put the remain- 
der into a cool place, and leave it there ten or 

B b tivelye 
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twelve days without ſtirring it, you'l find littk 


Cryſtals which you may take and keep in a Vio 
well ſtopt. This Salt hath the ſame virtues as 
the Spirit : the doſe is from eight grains to ſixteen, 
in Raddiſh, or Pellitory water z but it is better to 
keep it in the Spirit, for beſides that it is more 
. eaſily preſerved ſo, there always flies away ſome 


part of it with the Phlegm in the evaporation, let 


the fire be never ſo moderate. But now I ſhall 
ive you a preparation of the volatile ſalt of Am- 
r, that may be eaſily made, and may keep dry. 


The Volatile Salt of Ambar. 


Put two pounds of Ambar powdered into a large 
laſs or earthen Cucurbite, let it be filled but the 
ourth part, ſet this Cucurbite in ſand, and after 

you have fitteda head to it, anda ſmall Receiyer, 


lute well the junQures, and light alittle fire under F| 


it for about an hour ; then when the Cucurbite is 
grown hot, encreaſe the fire by little and little 
to the third degree; and there will diſtil firſt of 
all a phlegm and Spirit, then the volatile ſalr will 
riſe, and ſtick to the head in little Cryſtals ; after- 
wards there diſtils an 'Oll firſt white and then red, 
but clear : when you ſee the vapours riſe no lon- 


ger, you muſt put out the fire, and when the veſ- | 


ſels are cold unlute them. Gather the volatile ſalt 
with a Feather, and becauſe it will be but impure 
as yet, by reaſon of a little Oil that is mixed with 
it, you muſt put it into a Viol big enough that the 
ſalt may fill only the fourth part of it, place the 
Viol in fand, after you haye fRtopt it only with 


Paper, 
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paper, and by means of a little fire, youl ſublime 
the pure ſalt in fair Cryſtals to the topof the Viol. 
When you perceive the Oil begin to riſe; you 
muſt then take your Viol off the fire, and letting 
it cool, break it, to ſeparate the ſalt; keepitina 
Viol well ſtopt, yow'l have half an ounce. 

This ſalt is a very good aperitive, and may be 
given from eight grains to ſixteen in ſome opening 
liquor, for the faundies, for Iſchuries, Vicers in 
the Bladder, the Scurvy, Fits of the Mother, and 
upon all occaſions where there is any need of re- 
moving obſtructions,and opening by way of Urine, 

The Spirit and Oil have the ſame virtues as 
thoſe I have ſpoken of. If you would diſtil in a 
Retort the maſs which remains in the Ciucurbite, 
util-there comes away nothing more, yow'l have 
; = Oil, which might ſerve women to ſmellto 

0 | 


Remarks. 


The Cucurbite muſt be ſure to be large enough, 
for otherwiſe it will break while the yapours are 
2 riſing. 

You will have five ounces and a half of a clear 
Oil, and one ounce and a half of Spirit, two oun+- 


| Ces and a half of a black oil, are drawn from the 


maſs by the Retort,and that which remains weighs 
two ounces ; it is a black rarcfhed matter which 
burns like coals by reaſon of the fuliginofities that 

fall upon ir. 
Aclear Oil may be drawn from Ambar in the 
rſt diſtillation by mixing the Ambar with an 
Bb 2 equal 


- 
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equal weight of ſea-ſalt, and diſtilling it in a Re- 
tort the uſual way; there will remain likewiſe 
ſome volatile ſalt in the neck of the Retort, which 
may be rectified by ſubliming it in a Viol as haye 
ſaid. 


| F 

BL 

| X 

Of Ambar-Greaſe. [1 

3 

Mbar-Greaſe is a Bitumen found in may Þ « 
places on the Sea-ſhore, but eſpecially in the Þ | 
Indies, it grows hard in the Sun-beams, The bet Þ t 


is that which is very gray, and dry, and eafil 
ſoftens in the heat; when it is wet, it appear | 
blackiſh. 

Men have thought it is found no where elſe but 
in the Oriental ſeas, though ſome of it has ben | 
known to be ſometimes met with upon the Englib 
Coaſt, and in ſeveral other places of Exrope ; moſt 
of it is brought from the Coaſt of Melinda, and 
eſpecially at the mouth of the River that js calle 
Rio di Sena. 

Ambar-greaſe is an excellent Corroborative, 
it isgiven in ſome liquor, or in EleCtuary to in- 
creaſe Seed: thedoſe is from one grain to four. 


Eſſen 
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Eſſence of Ambar-Greaſe. 


This operation is an extract of the more oily” 
| parts of Ambar-greaſe, Mutk, and Civer, in Spi- 
rit of wine, | 

Take two drachms of good Ambar-greaſe, ſa 
much Sugar Candy, half a drachm of An5k,and two 
' grains of C:vet ; beat them ſmall together,and pur 
{ the mixtureintoa Viol : pour upon it four ounces 
{ of Spirit of Wine well Alcobolized. Stop the Viol 
| cloſe, and ſet it in Digeſtion in horſe-dung four 
| days; then taking it out, ſeparate that which 
| isclear, while it is warm, for it will congeal when 
cold. T his Eſſence works more ſtrongly than Am- 
ber-greaſe in ſubſtance; the doſe is from fix to 
twelve drops in ſome convenient liquor. 


Remarks. 


Ambar-greaſe alone hath ſcarce any ſmell at all, 
but when irs parts are put in motion by Fermenta- 
tion, Sulphurs do riſe from it which tickle the ſenſe 
of ſmelling with a great deal of pleaſure ; the addi- 
tion of Aduskand Civert have a good effect; as for 
the Sugar Candy, it ſerves only to ſeparate the reſt 
that they may be the more eaſily powdered an 
diſſolved : for this TinCture is only a diſſolution of 
theſe ſulphureous matters in Spirit of wine. 

The terreſtrious part which remains at bottom 
may be uſed in ſweet Powders. 
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THE 


SECOND PART. 
Of Vegetables. 


CHAP. 'L 
Of Falap. 


 Alap is a grayiſh root brought out of America, 
cut into ſlices and dried ; it grows in the Pro- 
vince of Mechoacan, and in ſeveral other pla- 
cesz the beſt is that which is moſt compact, and 
filled with Reſinous veins. It purges watery hu- 
mors very well, and is therefore uſually given in 
the Dropſie and Gout : the doſe is from ten grains 
toadrachm in broth, or White- wine. 


Roſine, or Magiſtery of Jalap. 


This Operation is a ſolution of the oily or reſi- 
nous part of Jalap, made in Spirit of wine,and pre- 
Cipitated by common water. 

Put a pound of good Falap groſly powdered into 
a large matraſs ; pour upon it Spirit of wine Alcs- 

b 4 hbelized, 
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holized, until it be four fingers above the matter; 
ſtop the matraſs with another whoſe neck enters 
into it, and Juting the junCtures with a wet bladder, 
digeſt it three days in a ſand-heat, the Spirit of 
wine will receive a red TinQure ; decant it, and 
then pour.more upon the Falap ; proceed as before, 
and mixing your diſlolutions filtrate them through 
brown paper. Put that which you have filtred 
into a glaſs Cucurbite, and diſtil in a vaporous 
bath two thirds of the Spirit of wine, which may 
ſerve you another time for the ſame Operation, 
Pour that which remains at the bottom of the Cy- 
curbite into a large earthen Pan, filled with water, 
and it will turn into a milk, which you mult Jeaye 
a day to ſettle, and then ſeparate the water hy In. 
clination, you'l find the Roſine at bottom like unto 
Turpentine. Waſh it ſeveral times with water, 
and dry it in the Sun,it will grow hard like commag 
Roſine z powder it fine, and it will become white, 
Keepitin a Viol, it purges Serolities. Ic is given, 
in Dropſies, and for all Obſtrucions : the doſe is 
from four to twelye grains, mixt in EleCtuary, or 
elſe in Pills. 

The Roſines of Turbith, Scammeny, and Benjas 
min, may be drawn after the ſame manner. 


Remarks, 


The Spirit of wine, which is a Sulphur, is like- 
wiſe a very convenient enſtruum to extratt Ro- 
fines, which are groſs Sulphurs; you muſt uſe 
enovgh Spirit to diſſolve all the _ and give 
it a ſufficient time to open all the body of the Jalop, 

after 


_ Mtn th 
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after which a good part of the Spirit of wine is 
drawn off, and may ſerve for the ſame uſe again, 
provided you diſtil it-with a very gentle fire, for 
if you let-it be too ſtrong, it will carry along with 
it good part of the Roſie, 

A great deal of water is poured upon it, to 
weaken the Spirit of wine, which held the Roſone 
diſſolved ; and then it revives again, and its parts 
approaching one another, there is made a kind of 
milk, which clears up, according as the Roſine 
precipitates. 

If you have uſed fixteen ounces of Falap, you 
will draw an ounce and fix drachms of Roſine well 
waſhed and dried. 

From ſix ounces of good Scammony, you draw 
five ounces of Roſine by the like preparation. 

Some do evaporate the Spirit of wine, and with- 
out uſing any Precipitation, they find their Roſe 
in an Extract at the bottom of the veſſel, but then 
it becomes black like pitch. 

All the Purgative virtue of the Falap conſiſts in 
the Roſine ; an Alkali ſalt may be drawn from the 
remainder but in a very ſmall quantity. 

You muſt obſerve to give the Roſine of Falap al- 
ways mixt with ſomething elſe that may ſeparate 
its parts for if ic be taken alone, it will be apt to 
adhere to the inward membrane of the Inteſtines, 
and ſo cauſe Ulcers by its acrimonious quality. 

Moreover Apothecaries ſhould obſerve to mix 
it in a little yolk of an Egg, when they would 
diſſolve it in a Potion, for it ſticks to the mortar 
like Turpentine, when it is humected by any aque- 
ous liquor. It may be likewiſe incorporated with 
ſome EleCtuary, and then it eaſily diſſulyes. 

_ Twelve 
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Twelve grains of this Roſine work the ſame ef. 
feR, as a drachm of Falap in ſubſtance. - 

It is not yet ſufficiently known wherein the Pur- 
gative virtue of mixts doth conſiſt, to give it a 
right explication. It 1s eaſily conceived that 
theſe effects do follow the Fermentation that the 
Remedy hath cauſed, but no body can find what it 
is that makes this Remedy be Purgative rather 
than ſeveral others, which ſeem to have as great 
a diſpoſition as this to cauſe ſuch Fermentation ; 
wherefore I ſhall not pretend to clear the know- 
ledge of this Phenomenon. I ſhall only endeavour 
to give ſome reaſon for a very conſiderable diffi- 
culty, which is to know how Hydragogues do work 
in our bodies, and why they rather purge water 
than other humors. 

A general reaſon that may be given of it is that 
all Hydragogue Remedies have more acrimony than 
other Purgatives, and conſequently they are bet- 
ter able to open the Lymphatick veſſels. 

But it may: be further ſaid that theſe Remedies 
do fo cut and attenuate the Viſcoſities which are 
found in bodies, that they make them be like wa- 
ter, andthere is no difficulty in conceiving this 
laſt reaſon, when it is confidered, that hels 


finousor elſe ſalts; for after the ſame manner as 
we ſee Sulphurs, or Liquifted ſalts difſolve Sul- 
phureous bodies, ſo do Roſines, which are Sulphurs 
and falcs, diſſolve Viſcoſities in the body, which 
are compounded of a great deal of Sulphur. 

But there is this difference between the effects 
of Salt and of Roſines, that the Salt paſſing quick, 
and making bur little impreſſion, doth _— 
| | « only 


© Sn. et 


Re- | 
medies which do purge water, are all of them Re- | 
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only that which is found in what is called the firſt 
Region of the. body, wherefore it purges but 
mildly ; whereas the Roſine by reafon of its viſcous, 
hooked parts, remains a longer time in the body, 
and leafyrely cauſes a Fermentation not. only about 
the parts where it immediately works, but ope- 
rates on the brain, and other remote places, from 


whence it forces Phlegm to diſcharge ic ſelf into 


the Belly, and this is that which cauſes Roſinous 
Hydragogues to purge more than Salts. 


CHAP. IL 
Of Rhubarb. 


China. It takes its name from Barbay 
where it hath grown in abundance ; it is likewiſe 
called Rheum. T he beſt ſort is that which being 
broke appears of a Nutmeg colour within. 

Its virtues are ſo many and ſo great, that if 7 
H/E 


Rn is a Purgative root, brought from 


were ſufficiently known, and men could general 


Þ it without that nauſeouſnefs which too commonly at- 


tends it, mankind would have infinitely lefs need, 
than they have, of the Art of PhYfect in moſt caſes 

end men might perhaps preſerve themſelves from moſt 
diſeaſes without any other help. | 


Extratt 
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Extratt of Rhubarb. 


This Extratt is a ſeparation of the purer parts | 


of Rhubarb, from the terreſtrious. 

Bruiſe ſix or eight ounces of good Rhubarb, and 
ſteep it twelve hours warm in a ſufficient quantity 
of Succory water, ſo as the water may be four 
fingers above the Rhubarb; let it juſt boil, and 
paſs the liquor through a cloth ; infuſe the remain- 
der in ſo much more Succory water, as before, 
then ſtrain the Infuſion, and expreſs it ſtrongly : 
mix your Impregnations, or TinQures, mw. let 
them ſettle; filtrate them, and evaporate the li- 
quor ina glaſs veſſel, over a very gentle fire, un- 
til there remains a-matter. that hath the conſiſtence 
of thick honey, this is called Exeratt of Rhubarb, 
keep It ina Pot. 


The doſe is from ten grains to two Scruples in Þ 
Pills, or diſſolved in Succory water for diſeaſes Þ 


of the Liver and Spleen, it binds after the purge- 
ing. 
he Extratts of Vepetables are made after the 


ſame manner, except the Reſinous, whereof I have Þ 


ſpoken. Likewiſe waters may be uſed for Men- 


ftruums, that are appropriated to the virtue of | 


the mixt, whoſe Extra you intend to draw. 


When you draw the Exrra# of Aromatichs, þ 
ſuch as Roſes, and: Cinnamon, the liquor may be | 
diſtilled rather than evaporated, whereby you | 


gain a fragrant water. 


OO” mwad 


Remarks. | 
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Remarks. 


Though the natne of Extratt ought to be very 
general in Phyſick, it is confined only to one ſort 
of Preparation that is reduced to the confiſtence 
of an EleCtuary, it is nothing elſe but a Purification 
that is made to cleanſe a mixt from its more Terre- 
ſtrious parts, that being more open and free it may 
work with the greater ſtrength. Now this ope- 
ration is good for mixts that are not Odoriferous, 
but not ſo for thoſe that are; for by evaporation 
their beſt part is loſt which conſiſts in a volatile. 
So that I would by no means adviſe to make the 
Extratt of Aromaticks. Nature is a very good 
Artiſt to perform this Operation within our bo- 
dies, when the Principles are caſie to ſeparate, as 
in theſe ſorts of mixts. 

There has been a great conteſt among Chymiſts 


| heretofore, in which of the Principles it is that 


the Purgative virtue of many medicins doth con- 
ſiſt. Some have maintained it to be in the Salt, 
others in the Sulphur, and others again in the Mer- 


{ cury. But when every party had very diligently 


ſeparated each their Principle, and came to try it, 


"Þ they found after all, that none of them was Pur- 


gative z which hath perſwaded many of them to 


| think that this Purgative principle was of ſo ſub- 
| tile and penetrating a nature, that glaſs it ſelf was 


not able to preſerve it from being loſt. 
For my part I cannot grant any ſuch indiſcernable 


| Purgative,& I rather am apt to believe that thePur- 


gative virtue of a mixt conſiſts in nothing x 
| uc 
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ſuch a different mixture of Principles as is requiſite 
to produce certain Fermentations in our bodies, 
So that when once we ſeparate the Sulphur, Mer- 
Ccury, or Salt, the poſition of parts, or proportion 
of Principles being changed, there remains no 
longer any Purgative effect, becauſe the Principles 
being ſeparated can no more produce that Fermen- 
tation which they did while they were mixed, and 
united together ſome kind of way that Art is ig 
norant how to imitate. 

Perhaps ſome who think themſelves good Cri- 
ticks will ſay this Chapter contradicts the former 
for 1 there maintained that the Rofine of Jalap, 
which is a Sulphur, doth contain all the Purgative 
virtue of Jalap'z but though I did call the Roſine 
of Jalap a Sulphur, I did not mean it was a pure 
Sulphur, it is a ſubſtance out of which all the five 
Principles may be ſtill drawn ; but by reaſon it 
doth contain great ſtore of Sulphur, this name may 
be given to it as it often is to others of the like na- 
Lure. 

And thus Salt may be ſaid to be Purgative too; 
but it doth not follow from thence that the SaltFof 
alone muſt be ht to contain all the Purgativeſ 
virtue of mixt bodies ; feeing many plants, ſuch BRe 
as Guaiacum, Bex, Carduw, and Wormwood, doiRe 
contain as much, or more Salt, than Senna, and ſpa 
Rhubarb, and yet nevertheleſs do not purge at all, Yfiri 
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CHAP. 1IL 
Of the Wood Guaiacum. 


Uaiacum called Lignum Sanftnm is the Wood 
'© of a large I ree that grows ina great many 
laces in the Weſt Indves. It is likewiſe cultivated 
_ in Europe, in Languedoc is good ſtore, but 
that which is brought out of the hot Countries is 
beſt eſteemed ; this Wood is very much in uſe in 
Sudorifick Decoctions ; the Barks alſo uſed, and 
the Gum that runs from it : the beſt Gaaiacum is 
that which is moſt compact. 


Diſtillation of Guaiacum. 


This operation is a ſeparation of the liquid parts 
of Guaiacum, from its terreſtrious matter. 

Take the ſhavings of Guaiacum, fill a large 
Retort with them three quarters full, place it in a 
Reverberatory Furnace, and joyn to it a great ca- 
pacious Receiver. Begin the diſtillation with a 
fire of the firſt degree, to warm the Retort gently, 
and to diſtil the water, which is called Phlegm ; 
continue it in this condition, until there come no 
more drops, which is a ſign that all the Phlegm is 
liſtilled. Throw away that which you find in the 
Receiver, and fitting it again to the neck of the 
Retort, lute well the junctures. You muſt after- 


wards 
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wards encreaſc the fire by degrees, and the Spirits, 
and Oyl will come forth in white clouds ; conti- 
nue the fire until there comes no- more, let the 
veſſels cool, and unlute them, pour that which is 
in the Receiver intoa Tunnel lined with brown 
paper, ſer upon a bottle, or ſome other veſlel, the 
Spirit will paſs through,and leave the black, thick, 
and very fetid Oil, in the Tunnel; pourit into a 
viol, and keep it for uſe; it is an excellent Reme- 
dy for rottenneſs of bones, for the Tooth-ach, and 
to cleanſe old Ulcers. It may be rectified as I ſaid 
of the Oil of Ambar, and may be uſed inwardly in 
the Epilepſie, Palſie, and to drive forth the afrer- 
birth : the doſe is from two drops to fix. 

The Spirit of G#azacxm may be rectified by di- 
ſtilling it by an Alembeck, for to ſeparate a little 
impurity that might have paſled with it ; it works 
by perſpiration, and by Urine: the doſe is from 
half a drachm to a drachm and a halt. Ir is likewiſe 
uſed mixt with the water of honey, to cleanſe ins 
veterate Ulcers. 

You?l find in the Retort the coals of Guaiacun, 
which you may turn into aſhes by putting fire to 
them, which they will ſooner take than other 
coals : Calcine theſe aſhes ſome hours in a Potters 
furnace, then make a Lix:ivinm of them with wa- 
ter, which being filtred, evaporate it in a glaſs or 
earthen veſſel in ſand; there will remain the Salt 
of Guaiacum, which you may make white by Cal- 
cining it in a Crucible in a ſtrong fire. This Salt 
is Aperitive, and Sudorifick; it may ſerve as al 
other Alkalis to draw the TinCture of Vegetables: 
the doſe is from ten grains to half a drachm in 
ſome convenient liquor. 

The 
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'"The earth, called Capurt AMortunm, is good for 
gothing. ' 1». 

After this manner the five ſubſtances of all Ve- 
getables may be drawn; but becauſe the fire doth 
give them a loathſome Empyreumartical . ſmell, 
other ways have been invented to-draw the' Oil of 
Aromaticks:: I ſhall deſcribe them in the ſequel, 


DO} 


Remarks, 


. During the diſtillation of ,Spirits, you muſt not 
make the fire-too ſtrong, for they coming forth 
with a great deal of violence, ' would elſe be apt to 
break either the Retort or the Receiver; 

Though the Gaazacum that is uſed be a very dry 
body, yet abundance of liquor is drawn from ir; 
for if you put into the Retort four pounds of this 
Wood, at ſixteen ounces to the pound, you?l draw 
nine and thirty -ounces of Spirit and Phlegm, and 
five ounces and a half of Oil; there will remain 
in the Retort nineteen ounces of coals, from which 
you may draw halt an ounce or:{ix drachms of an 
Alkali ſalt. ? 

The Oll of Gxazacum is acrimonious by reaſon 
of the Salts it has carried along with it; and it is the 
gravity of theſe falts that does precipirate it to the 
bottom of the water. The Oil of Box, and moſt 
others that are:drawn this ſame way, do the like. 

» Theſe forts of Oil are good for the Tooth-ach, 
becauſe they ſtop the nerve: with their ramous 
parts, hindring : thereby the air from entring, 
Moreover by means of the acrimonious ſalts which 


they contain they do diſſipate a phlegm which uſes 


Cc to 
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to get within the gum, and cauſes the pain, but 
yet by reaſon of their fetid ſmell men have much 
adoto take them into their mouth. 

That which is called Spirit of G#aiacum is no» 
thing but a diſſolution of the Efſential ſalt of the 
Plant in alittle phlegm. 

The fixt ſalt is an Alkali that works much like 
others of that kind, nevertheleſs it Is very pro- 
bable that the fixt ſalts of Vegetables, ler them 
be never ſo much Calcined, do always retain ſome 
particular virtue of the Plant they were drawn 
from. :-* | 
- Tf one would take the pains to Calcine the earth 
that remains, he would obtain a ſalt, though but 
very little of it: 


CHAP. IV. 
Of Paper. 


T HE Papyr«s of the Antients, which gave the 
name to our PAPER, wasa tree growing in 


e/Zpypt near the river Nils. The bark of this tree 


was prepared, and men'did write upon it, but oor 

Paper is made of old rags or clouts, which are 

beaten exceeding fine in Paper-mills, and then put 
into the preſs in order to make Paper with them: 

' This Paper has ſome uſe in Phylick ; pieces of it 

are lighted in a room, and Hyſterical women = 

made 
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made to receive-the fume of it they are common- 
ly relieved with this diſagreeable ſmell, as by 
many Others of the like nature. 


Oil and Spirit of Paper. 


Fold white paper into little pellets and fill a 
great earthen Retort, or glaſs one luted, with 
them, place your Retort in a Reverberatory 
furnace. Fit to it a large capacious Receiver, lute 
well the junCtures, give it a very little fire for 
two hours only to heat the Retort; increaſe ic 
with two or three coals, and continue it ſo for two 
or three hours, then quicken jt to the third de- 
gree. The Receiver will be filled with white 
clouds, put out the fire, when no more will come 
forth, the operation will be ended in ſeven or eight 
hours. When the veſlels are cold, unlute them, 
pour what you find in the Receiver into a Tunnel 
lined with a coffin of brown paper, the Spirit will 
paſs through the filter, and a thick, black, and 
il-ſcented oil will remain withia it, keep the oil 
for uſe in a Viol. 

[t is a very good remedy in deafneſs, ſome 
drops of it are put into the ear with a little cotton, 
from time to time, it quiets the noiſe of the ear ; 
tis alſo good for Terttars and for the Itch,the parts 
being anointed alittle with it; it cures the tooth- 
ach, much like the: Oil of Gaiacam; it is good 
likewiſe to repreſs hyſterical vapours, women ſo 
affected are to ſmell] to it. 

You muſt reCtifie the Spirit, by diſtilling it ig 
ſand. It is an Aperitive, and may be given where 

Cc 2 there 
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there is occaſion for a diuretick, the doſe is fron 
fix drops to twenty in ſome proper liquor. 


Remarks, 


The Vitriol and other drogues which are in 
Ink might alter the virtue of the Oil and Spirit of 
paper; *wherefore it is better to uſe clean, than 
written paper. The receiver muſt be Iarge, in 
order to give room tothe vapours to circulate in, 
for they come forth with that force that the 
would break the veſſel if they had not room non 
to play in; you muſt manage the fire with pru- 
dence, for if you make it too great the firſt hours, 
the Spirits will break the Retort. | 

If you- have uſed in this operation four and 
twenty ounces of paper; you will draw two ounces 
and two drachms of Oil, and thirteen ounces and 
a half of Spirit, there will remain in the Retort 
ſeven ounces and a half of coals. 

The Oil does not paſs with the Spirit, through 
the coffin in the tunnel, becauſe it is too thick, its 
black colour, and its ill ſinell, do come from the 
hre. 

It is good for deafneſs, becauſe that diſeaſe is 
often cauſed by a thick or phlegmatick humor 
which dries and hardens in the ear ſo as to ſtop the 
auditory nerve. Now this Oil diſſolves and rare- 
fies this humor, and diſpoſes it the better to 
come 'out. And this is the reaſon thar it diſſipates 
the noiſes In the ears, for they were cauſed by 
winds which this humor had ſhut in. 


T he 
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The Spirit is very acid in compariſon with other 
Spirits of Vegetables, becauſe ic comes from an eſ- 
ſential ſalt which has been pur into a very conſider- 
able motion. Again,it is probable that by the many 
different forms which the flax, and canvas have 
received, in order to make cloth, and afterwards 
Paper, and by the fermentations which they may 
have received, their fixed ſalt may be volarilizec. 
and become of the nature of that which is called 
Eſſential. Now in the diſtillation all this ſalt has 
been diſſolved into a liquor by the phlegm, and 
turned into that which is called Spirit ; that which 
confirms me in this ſentiment is that there can be 
hardly any fixed falt at all drawn from the col 
which remains in the Retort, wherefore the co31l 
is thrown away as uſeleſs, it takes fire exceeding 
eaſily, by reaſon of a light ſoot that is falleg upon 
it, and which gave it the black colour. 


CHAEF.:V: 


Of Cinnamon. 


' Innamon is the Bark of a Tree as large as an 
Olive Tree, it grows in the Eaſt-Tnazes, and 

is much like that which the Caſſia Lrigneais taken 
from, bur it is not the very ſame, as ſome will needs 
think; the beſt Cinnamon is that which has-the 
ſtrongeſt ſmell, is quick upon the taſte, and of a 
CC 3 The 
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The Caſſia Lignea differs from Cinnamon, in that 
it is not ſo biting to the taſte, ſmells not ſo ſtrong, 
and becomes mucilaginous in the mouth when it is 
chewed, which Cirnamon doth not do. 

Both Cinnamon, and Caſſta Lignea are good to 
fcrtifie the ſtomach, to help perſpiration of groſs 
humors, to ſtrengthen and rejoice the heart, and 
in hyſterical caſes. | 


Ol, or Eſſence of Cinnamon, and its Athe- 
real water, 


Bruiſe four pounds of good Cinnamon, and in- 
fuſe it in ſix quarts of hot water, leave it in dige- 
ſtion in an earthen veſſel well ſtopt two days : pour 
the Infuſion into a large Copper Limbeck, and 
fitting a Receiver to it, and luting cloſe the jun- 
Quures with a wet bladder, diſtil with a pretty 
good fire three or four pints of the liquor, then 
unlute the Limbeck, and pour into it by Incli- 
nation the diſtifed water, you?l find at bottom a 
little oil which 'you' muſt pour into a Viol, and 
flop it cloſe. Diſtil the liquor as before, then re- 
turning the water 4ato the Limbeck, take the Oil 
you find at bottom of the Receiver, and mix it with 
the firſt : Repear this Cohobation until there riſes 
no moxe Oil; then take away the fire, and diſtil 
the water that remains in the Receiver, the ſame 
way I ſhall ſhew hereafter to reCtifie Spirit of wine, 
_ youw'l haye anexcellent fpirituous Cianamon wz- 
. LTCT. 


The 


— 
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- The Oil of Cinnamon is an admirable Corrobo- 
rative; it ſtrengthens the ſtomach, and aſliſts na- 
ture in her evacuations, It is given to make wo- 
men have an eaſje delivery, and to bring their 
Terms ; it likewiſe encreaſes Seed; a drop of it is 
commonly mixed ina little Sugar-Candy to make 
the Eleo-ſaccharum, which is eaſily diſſolved in 
Cordial, or Hyſterical waters. 

The -ſpirituous water of Cinnamon hath the 
ſame virtues, but two or three drachms are requi- 
ſite for a doſe. | 

After this manner almoſt all the Oils of Odori- 
ferous Vegetables may be drawn, ſuch as thoſe of 
Box, Roſes, Roſemary, Lavender, Juniper, Cloves, 
and Anis-ſeed, which do either ſwim above the 
water, or fall to the bottom, according as they are 
more or leſs loaded with Salts. 


Remarks. 


You muſt make the fire ſtrong enough, for if 
there be not a ſufficient heat, the Oil will not riſe. 
The Cohobation ſerves to open the Body the 
more, that the Oil may compleat its ſeparation. 
Cinnamon yields leſs Oil than other woods, or 
Barks, andit is very difficult to draw fix drachms 
of it our of four pounds, ler it be never ſo good. 
The Spirituous water of Cinnamon is nothing but 
ararefied Oil, whoſe parts are ſeparated in the 
water by Fermentation, ſo as they become imper- 
ceptible: they do make what is called a volatile 
' Spirit, which eaſily mixes with all ſorts of liquors, 
as doth the Eleo-ſaccharum ; for the Eleo-ſaccha- 
C 4 YUKI 
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Tum 15 properly an Oil, whoſe parts being ſepa- 
rated inthe Sugar, docaſily mix In waters. 


__—— 


L 


Tiniture of Cinnamon, 


This. operation is an-exaltation of the mere 
oily parts of Cinnamon in Spirit of wine. 

Take what quantity of bruiſed Cinnamon you 
pleaſe, put it into a Matraſs, and pour upon it 
Spirit of wine one finger above it ; Itop your ma- 
rials cloſe, and ſet it in Digeſtion in horſe-dung 
four or five days, the Spirit of wine will be im- 
pregnated with the Tintture of Cinnamon, and be- 
come red ; ſeparate it from the Cinnamon, and af- 
ter it is filtrated, keep this Zznttare in a viol well 
ſtopt ; -it is an admirable Cardiack, it fortifies the 
ſtomach, and rejoices all the vital parts: it may 
he uſed like Cinnamon water, in a little ſmaller 
doſe. N 

After this manner the Tinidure of all Odorife- 
rous Vegetables may be drawn. - 


—— a 
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CHAP. VL 
Of the Bark of Peru. 


MHE Peruvian Bark, called 9uinguina, or 
| Kina Kina by the French, is a Bark that has 
been-brought into theſe parts, ſome years ſince, 
from Pers; it retains the name of the Tree from 
which it is taken, the Spaniards do call it Palo de 
Calenturas, or the wood againſt Feayers. There 
are two kinds of this Tree, the one is cultivated, 
and the other grows wild, the cultivated is much 
becter than the other ; you muſt chooſe it of a com- 
pact ſubſtance, bitter to the taſte, and of a reddiſh 
colour. 

* It is the moſt certain remedy that ever yet was 
known, to hinder the fits of Agues. The manner 
of uſing it for a great while paſt has been to give 
the patient the powder from half a drachm to two 
drachms, with a little white-wine, at the coming 
of the fit. But this method has been quite changed 
in our days, for at preſent we do intuſe an ounce 


, of the powder in two quarts of wine, eight and 


forty hours, in a Balneum; the infuſion is then 
ſtrained, and the patient is made to drink every 
day three or four little glaſſes of ic, at ſome di- 


' ance from the Paroxyſm. ' The uſe of this reme- 


dy is continued a fortnight at leaſt. 
* Some do frequently add to the infuſion of this 
Bark, the lefler Centaury, Wormwood, -Chervil, 

Juniper- 
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Juniper-berries, the bark of the Alder-tree, Saſſa- 
fras, Salt of Fartar, and divers other ingredients, 
thought to be Febrifuges. | But the baſis of all is 
the Bark of Peru, the reſt vf*the ingredients do 
no great good. Some do likewiſe mix with it a 
little Opium, but that ought not to þe. done with- 
out a great deal of precaution. 

You muſt obſerve to purge your patient well be- 
fore you give him the Bark, becauſe this remedy 
ſhuts up the humors for ſome time, and when the 
come to ferment a-new, they do ſometimes ll 
more dangerous maladies than he had before, ſuch 
as Aſthma s, dropſies, rheumatiſms,. dyſenteries, 
fuppreflion of the -zenſes in women, and many 
others which have too too often ſycceeded Cures 
by this Bark. For which reaſon many diſeaſed 
perſons have again wiſhed for their Ague that were 
cured by this remedy. 

The Bark is likewiſe very ill for thoſe who have 
any Abſceſs in their body, for it fixes and hardens 
the' humor for ſome time, which afterwards fer- 
- mentsand cauſes a gangrene in the part.. You mult 
forbear the uſe of Milk, and aliments of that na- 
ture, when you take this remedy, by reaſon of their 
cheeſle part, which would lie heavy upon the ſto- 
mach, and be apt to corrupt in the veſſels. 

It is- probable that the Bark does check the hu- 
mor of the Feaver, much after the manner as an 
Alkali does ſtop the motion of an acid ſalt, chat 
is to ſay, it unites with it, and makes toge- 
ther a kind of Coagylum; this humor does com- 
monly remain quiet a. fortnight, and the perſon 
cured does find himſelf a little ſwelled and heavy, 
eſpecially if he were not purged, before he ow It. 
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Afterwards the Ague returns becauſe the feaveriſh 
humor having been agitated by the Spirits, or elſe 
being joyned with other humors of the ſame na- 
ture, which have been preparing in the body during 
the fornights reſpite, it gers quic from the Bark, 
and ferments as it did before. | 

But ſometimes, and that eſpecially when the 
body of one in an Ague has been well cleanſed, if 
you ſhould perſiſt in continuing the uſe of the Bark, 
you will ſo fix the humor that you will diſpoſe it to 
precipitate and be evacuated, either by ſtool, or 
urine, or by inſenſible perſpiration, and the Ague 
returns no mae, for the Spirits in our body do by 
their motion puſh outwards, as much as they are 
able, whatſoever moleſts the ceconomy of the 


parts. 


Tinttare of the Peruvian Bark. 


This Operation is an extraftion of the more 
oily, and ſeparable parts of the Bark by Spirit of 
wine. 

Put into a Bolt-head four ounces of good Peru- 
vian Bark groſly powdered, pour upon it Spirit 
of wine four fingers height above the matter, fit 
to it another matraſs in order to make a double 


veſſel, lute well the junctures, and place your veſ- 


ſel to digeft in horſe-dang, or ina vaporous'Bath, 
four days: ſtir it from time to time, the Spirit of 
wine will load it ſelf with a red colour, unlute the 
veſſels, filtrate the Tinure through brown paper, 
and keep it in a viol well ſtopt. 


It 
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It is a Febrifuge to be given in Agues, three or 
four times a'day, at a diſtance from the fitt, and 
to be continued for a fortnight; the doſe is from 
ten drops to a drachm in ſome-proper liquor, ſuch 
as Centaury-water, or Juniper, or Wormwood 
water, Or wine. 

If you put new Spirit of wine to the matter 
which remains in the matraſs, and ſer it in di- 
geſtion as before, you will draw more Tintture, 
but it will:not be ſo ſtrong as the other, wherefore 
you muſt give it in alittle larger doſe. 


Remarks. 


"This Tin#ure works like the Infuſion T now 
ſpoke of ; it is a more convenient preparation than 
the other in-this, that it can keep as long as you 
will, whereas the other does ſowr in a little time, 
Again thoſe who do not love wine will like it- bet- 
*ter3/ but T ſhould prefer' the Infuſion before the 
*Finfture, becauſe wine 1s a more proper menſtruun 
wherewith to draw the ſaline and ſulphureous ſub- 
ſtance of a mixt, then Spirit of wine. 

-.'You may ſteep a few Coriander ſeeds, or a little 
Cinnamon in the wine or water, and afrer it is 
ſtrained off diſſolve ſome ſubar in it, and in this 


you may mix the Tin#ure of the Bark, and ſomake 


3 kind of Febrifugom Roſſoli, which Infants may 
be eaſily made to take of. 


Extrafl 
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Extratt of Peruvian Bark. 


This Operation is a ſeparation of the more ſub- 
ſtantial parts of the Bark, 

Put toinfuſe warm four and twenty hours eight 
ounces of Peruvian Bark in a ſufficient quantity of 
diſtilled water of Nuts; afterwards boil the In- 
fuſion gently and ſtrain ir; make a ſtrong expreſſion - 
of the reſidence, put it toinfuſe in new water of 
Nuts, boil and ſtrain it as before, mix together 
what you have ſtrained, and let them ſettle ; de- 
cant the clear liquor, and evaporate it ina glaſs or 
earthen veſſel, ſet in a ſand-heat, unto the con- 
fiſtence of thick honey. 

It is a Febrifuge that has the ſame vircues as the 
former, the dole is from twelve grains to half a 
drachm, in Pills, or diſfolyed in wine. 


Remarks. 


The Wine and Spirit of wine are very proper to 
draw forth the Tinare of the Bark, but they are 
by no means good to make the Extratt with, be- 
cauſe in the evaporation the Spirit carries away 
withit the more ſubtile parts of the mixt. The 
water of Nuts is much more convenient, for be- 
ſides that ir loſes leſs of the volatile ſubſtance, it 
is a little febrifugous itſelf. Inſtead of this water 
you might vſe thoſe of Funiper-berries, the leſſer 
Centaury, or Wormwood- wat?r. 


The 
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The Extrat is convenient for thoſe who cannot 
endure the taſte of remedies, for it may be given 
in Pills wrapped up in a wafer, without partaking 
of the taſte. But I ſhould prefer the Infuſion, or 
the Bark. in ſubſtance, before this preparation, be- 
cauſe it is impoſſible to avoid the evaporation of 
the more ſubile parts in the ebullition ofjit, uſe 
what precaution you will to preſerve them. 

You may draw the fixt ſalt from the reſidence 
that remains, after you have drawn the Extrad, or 
the Tin#ure. You muſt dry it,and burn and calcine 
the aſhes in a crucible, then ſteep them in hot wa- 
ter ten or twelve hours, boil them an hour, and 
then filtrate this lixivium, and evaporate the wa- 
ter in an eaxthen pan or glaſs veſſel in ſand, there 
will remain a falt at bottom, which you muſt keep 
ina bottle well ftopt. This ſalr is an alkali, as are 
all other fixed ſalts drawa from plants, it is aperi- 
tive, it may be given for a quartan Ague; the 
doſe is from ten grains to a ſcruple in ſome proper 
liquor. 

You muſt not think that this ſalt retains all the 
virtues of the Bark, they are rather all deſtroyed 
in the calcination. 

Nor may we think to ſeparate the Febrifugous 
virtue of this Bark, by diſtilling it dry in a Re- 
tort; for on the contrary, this would deſtroy it, 
by breaking the natural harmony and union of its 
parts, and you would get only a ſtinking Spirit, 
anda burnt oil, which would be of no great ule. 
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CHAP. VIE 
Of ' Claves. 


Loves are the fruit of a Tree as big as the 
Lanrel Tree, itsBark'is very muth- like C:n- 
namon, bur taſts like the fruit Cloves ;, it grows in 
many places in the Indies, it is an admirable ſto- 
machick, held in the niouth it preſerves from the 
contagion of il] air. 


Oil of Cloves per Deſcenſum. 


- Take ſeveral large drinking glaſſes, coyer them 
with a Linnen-cloth, and tie it ronndeach of them, 
leaving a Cavity in each Cloth to put the powder- 
ed Cloves into ; ſet a fmall earthen Cup upon each 
= of theſe Cloves, let it ſtop ſo fitly that it may 
uffer no air to enter between its brim and that of 
the glaſs: fill theſe Cups with hot aſhes, to warm 
the Cloves, and diſtil down to the bottom of the 
plaſs firſt alittle phlegm and Spirit, and after that 
aclear and whrite oil; continue the fire until there 
falls no more, ſeparate the oil in a Tunnel lined 
with a cornet of brown paper, and keep it in a 
Viol well ſtopt. 

Some drops of it are with Cotton put into aking 
Teeth; it 1s likewiſe good in Malignant Feavers, 
and the Plague : the dofe is two or three _ in 
Balm- 
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Balm-water, or {ome appropriate liquor. You. 


mult mix it with a lictle Sugar-candy, or a little 
yelk of an egg; before = drop it-into water, 
otherwiſe it will not diſſolve in the water. 


. 'Remms Mos..." 


I have given.you this:Preparation to ferve.upon 
an. emergence, when you :want in haſte:the: Oil of 
Cloves,. you muſt only uſe hot aſhes ro-warm the 
Cloves, if ;you. deſire to have" a white Oil, for if 
you give: a. greater heaf,,the Oil turns red, and 
loſes a good part of it. You muſt alfo take care 
to lift up the Cup from time to time, to ſtir about 
the powder of Cloves. The Oil of Cloves may be 
likewiſe drawn; if you pleaſe, like that of Cin- 
namon, | 

If you uſe a pound. of Cloves, to diltil per deſcen- 
ſum, according to the-deſcription I have given, 
you?l draw an ounce and two drachms:-of white 
Qil, and an ounce of Spirit; there will remain 
thirteen ounces-and two drachms of matter, from 
whence might til] be drawn a little red Oil; 

It is likely that the Oz], of Cloves works-in eaſing 
the tooth-ach much aftes.the; ſame manner as l ſaid 
the Oil of Gaazacum did. ;But this Oit having 
an agreeable ſmell with ir, there is no difficulty in 
admitting the application of this, as there was in 
the other. | 

Some do diſſolve Opium in Oil of Cloves, and do 
uſe this diſſolution for the tooth-ach ; they do put 
one drop of it into the aking tooth, and this al- 
lates the pain in a very little time, by reaſon of 
the 
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the Opium, but there is one thing to be apprehen- 
ded from this uſe of Opiates, and that is deaf- 
neſs, ſome have thereby become deaf, though in- 
deed that rarely happens. 

You may reCtifie the Spirit of Cloves by diſtil- 
ling it in ſand. And when you have diſtilled rwo 
thirds of it, you muſt keep it ina Viol well ſtopt, 
and fling away the phlegm which remains at bot- 
tom of the Cucurbite. The Spirit of Cloves is a 
good ſtomachick, it is good to help concoction, 
to comfort the heart, to perſpire ill humors, and 
to provoke Seed; the doſe is from ſix drops to 
twenty in ſome convenient liquor. 


* 


CHAP. VII 
Of Nutmegs. 


N 2 isthe fruitof a Tree as big as a Pear- 
Tree, which grows in the Iſle Banda in the 
Weſt-Indies. It is called Nuciſta, Nux Moſchata, 
Myriſtica, Vnguentaria, and Aromatites, While 
It is green, it is clothed with two Barks, but when 
it comes to maturity, the uppermoſt chaps, and 
lets the ſecond appear, which is tender, and very 
fragrant. This laſt Bark is called ace, and im- 
properly the Flower of Nutmegs. | 
The beſt Varmeg is that which is moſt weighty , 
It is mixed in Carminative,& Hyſterical Remedies, 
Dd SOMe= 
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- Sometimes a ſort of Natmegs, called Male-Nus- 
meg, is found at the Druggilt, which differs from 
the common ſort, in that it is longer and weaker. 


Oz of Nutmeg. 


Take ſixteen ounces of good Natmegs, beat 
them in a Mortar, until they are almoſt in a Paſte, 
and put them upon a boulter 3 cover them with a 
piece of ſtrong Cloth,and an earthen pan over that; 
put your cloth over a kettle half filled with water, 
and ſet the kettle upon the fire, that the vapour 
of the water may gently warm the Nutmegs; 
when you ſhall find upon touching the pan, that 
it is ſo hot you cannot endure your hand upon it, 
you muſt take off the boulter, and putting the 
matter into a linnen cloth, take its four corners, 
and tye them quickly together ; put them into a 
preſs between a couple of warm plates, ſet the pan 
underneath, and there will come forth an Oil 
which congeals as it grows cold : expreſs the mat- 
ter as ſtrongly as you are able, to draw out all 
the Ot]; then keep it in a pot well ſtopt 3 this Oil 
is very ſtomachick, being applyed outwardly, 
or elſe given inwardly. The doſe is from four 
grains to ten in broth, or ſome more convenient 
liquor. It is commonly mixed with Oil of Ma- 
fich, to chafe the Region of the ſtomach. And 
this way the green Oilsof Anis-feed, Fennil, Dill, 
and Mace, may be drawn. 


Remarks. 


"I 


Remarks. 


The Nutmegs muſt be well beaten, or elſe they 
will yield little Oil; this way of warming them 
&s called the YVaporom Bath. 

The ordinary method is to heat the Natmegps in 

a kettle, and then expreſs them ſtrongly, bur be- 
cauſe the warming them that way carries off a 
great deal of its volacile- parts, the Oil never 

roves ſo good, as when made with the circutn- 
Janes have mentioned; for thus the matter 

ts inſenſibly by the vapour of the water, and 
alters not its virtne in the leaſt ; and if any water 
doth mix with the Natmegs, it is cafily ſeparated 
from the Oil. They who deſire to have it very 
fragrant, may ſet- it over a veſſel of wine inſtead 
water. 
. If you draw the Oil from ſixteen ounces of 

Anis-ſeed, the way I have deſcribed, you may 
obtain from ſix drachms to nine drachms and a 
half of it, according to the goodneſs of the Anis- 
ſeed you uſe, this Oil will beof a green colour. 

. The Oils of Almonds, Walk-nurs, Cold ſeeds, 
Hazle nuts, Poppy, and Behen, mult be only bea- 
ten, and ſo put into the prels, without heating 
becauſe they do yield their Oils very eaſily, and 
becauſe theſe Oils are often taken inwardly, it-is 
better to draw them without the help of fire, to 
avoid. the Empyreumatical impreſſion it would 
otherwiſe take. 
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Diſtillation of an Odoriferous Plant, ſuch 
_ 4s Balm, its Extrafl, and fixt Salt. 


= a good quantity of Balm newly gathered, 
-i4- when it is 1n its vigour : beat 1t well ina 
Mortar, and put it into alarge earthen pot, make 
a ſtrong decoCtion of other Balm, and pour of it 
into the pot enough to ſwet it ſufficiently; cover the 
pot, and leave it two days in digeſtion ; then put 
the Matter into a large Copper Yeſica, and cover it 
with 'its Refrigeratory, or Head, Tin*d on the 
inſide : ſet it ina Furnace, and fitting to it a Re- 
ceiver lute the junCtures with a wet bladder ; make 
a fire of the ſecond degree under it, and diſtil 
about half the water you poured upon the Balm, 
then let the Veſlzls cool, and unlute them : You! 
find:in the-Receivera very good Balm-water, put 
it into a bottle, and expoſe it to the Sun five or 
{ix days open, then ſtop it, and keep it for uſe. 
It is uſed in Hyſterical Maladies, in the Palſie, 
Apoplexy, and Malignant Feavers, it is given from 
two to fix ounces. | 
Expreſs through a linnen cloth ſtrongly that 
which remains in the body, and let the Expreſſion 
ſettle; filter it, and evaporate the water with a 
gentle heat in an Earthen veſſel, until there re- 
mains an Extract in the conſiſtence of thick hony. 
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'Tis-a good remedy for ſuch diſeaſes as proceed 
from corrupt Humors, it works by perſpiration, 
or. by Urine: the doſe is from a Scrupule to a 
Drachm, diſſolved in its proper water. 

Dry the Reſidence that remains after expreſſion, 
and burn it with good ſtore of other Balm like- 
wiſe dried, you may obtain an Alkali ſalt from 
the aſhes by a Lixivium, the ſame way I ſpoke of 
concerning the ſalt of Guaiacum. | 

This Salt 1s Aperitive, and Sudorifick, the doſe 
is from ten grains to a Scrupule in. Balm-water. 

The Water, Extract, and Salt of all Odorife- 
rous Plants, ſuch as Sage, Marjoram, Time, Mint, 
Hyſſop, &c. may be drawn after the ſame manner. 


Remarks, 


Perhaps ſome will think it ſtrange that I add 
water for the diſtillation of Balm, but thoſe who 
uſe to work on this ſort of Herbs do know well 
enough, that being dry ſubſtances of themſelves, 
. there is no good diſtilling them without firſt wet- 
ting them ; and beſides, the water that is added 
doth only ſerve to imbibe the .volatile parts, as 
the Fermentation operates ; and when the matter 
is heated, the more ſpirituous patt as being'ithe 
lighter riſes firſt,, and ſavours much leſs of the 
Empyreume, than if the herb were diſtilled without 
frſt wetting it. | 
- You muſt obſerve in theſe diſtillations to give a 
fire from the ſecond to the third degree, becauſe 
if it were made too little, none of the Eſſential or 
yolatile Salt of the Plant would riſe; and if ic 
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were too ſtrong, the water would taſte of the Em- 
ppreume: wherefore to make a good diſtillation, 
you mult let one drop follow another ſlowly. 

The waters ſoſoon as they are diſtilled, haye 
commonly no great ſmel}, but when they have lain 
ſome time in the Sun, their ſpirituous parts that 
were condenſed in the Phlegm, do diſplay them- 
ſc}ves, and exert their aRivity; for which reaſon 
it is that the water becomes fragrant which was 
not ſo before. 

The ExtraQ doth contain almoſt all the Efential 
Salt of the Plant, wherefore it is of greater vir- 
tue than the water; you muſt take care to Evar 
porate the liquor with a mild heat, for fear too 
much ſhould carry off this ſalt, which 1s but too 
volatile of its own nature ; for it is in the ſalt that 
the principal virtue of the Plant doth conſiſt. 


—_— * —— — CY — 
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CHAP. X. 


Diftilation of a Plant that is not Odori- 
ferous, fuch asCarduus Benedictus, 
and its Eſſential Salt. 


—_—_ a good quantity of Cardew, when it is 
in its prime; pound it in a Mortar, and fill 
with it two thirds: of a Limbeck; draw by ex- 
preflion a ſufficient quantity of the Juyce of other 
—_=— Carduns, 
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Cardurs, and pour it into the Limbeck, that the 
herbs ſwimming in the Juyce may incur nodanger . 
of ſticking to the bottom during the diſtillation : 
diſtil with a fire of the ſecond degree about half 
as much water as you uſed juyce, this water is Su- 
dorifick. It is uſed to drive out the Small-Pox, 
and in the Plague. 

Exprefs through a cloth that which remains in 
the Limbeck, let the juyce ſettle, and after ir is 
filtred, Evaporate with a ſmall fire about two 
thirds of the liquor, in an earthen or glaſs veſſel : 
ſet this veſſel in a cool place, and leave it there 
eight or ten days, there will ſhoot out Cryſtals 
round about the veſſel, ſeparate them, and keep 
them in a Viol well ſtopt. Theſe Cryſtals are 
called the Eſſential ſalt ;, it is Sudorifick, the doſe 
is from fix to ſixteen grains in its proper diſtilled 
water. | 

The Extraf# of Carduus may be likewiſe made 
the ſame way that I deſcribed for Balm. 


Remarks. 


Suctory, Fumitory, Sorrel, Scabiomw, Creſſes, 
and all other Plants that are not Odorife- 
rous, which yield good ſtore of Juice, muſt be 
diſtilled like the Cardum Beneditus, and this me- 
thod may ſerve to draw the Eſſential Salt out of 
any plant whatſoever. : 

The hor Plants have much more of this Salt than 
others; Lettice contains leſs than Succory, Snccory 
leſs than Sorrel, and fo of the reſt. 
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Seeing it is in the Salt that the virtue of the 
plant conſiſts, I would adviſe rather to uſe the de- 
coRtion of Plants than their diſtilled water, when 
the Plants are in ſeaſan, and when they are out, 
then to have recourſe to diſtilled waters, and mix 
= them a little of their Eſſential Salt, or Ex- 
tratt. 

The fixt Alkali Salt may be drawn from the re- 
mainCcer of the Plant, in like manner as I have 
ſhewed to draw that of Gaazacnm. 


CHA P. XI, 
Of Sugar. 


Qu is the eſſential ſalt of a reed or cane that 
grows in many places, and eſpecially in the 
Weſtern Iſlands. The pulp in the trunk of this 
plant is taken and waſhed, and then ſteeped in hot 
water, this water is ſtrained, and evaporated, and 
the Sugar remains at bottom z heretofore it was cal- 
led Mel arundinaceum, or the Cane-honey,but fince 
it has been called Zucharum, or Saccharum. 

The firſt elaboration that is given to Sugar, is 
to purifie it, by diſſolving it-in water, filtrating 
and-evaporating the liquor, after which it is made 
up into Loaves, .or elſe it is ſent_in Casks or 
Cheſts, and is called Caſſonnade, or Caſtonnade. 
There are of it the red, the brown, and the white 
Sugar, 
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Sugar, according as it has been more or leſs puri- 
fied, it differs in colour. 'The name _Caſtonnade 
may have been derived from the Casks in which 
it is brought, called Caſt by the Germans, 

When the Szgar has been refined no more then 


aboveſaid, it is alittle fat; now to refine it far- 


ther it is diſſolved in Lime-water, 1t is boiled, and 
the ſcum taken off; when it is ſufficiently boiled, 
it is caſt into molds of a Pyramidal form, which 
have a hole at bottom to let the more glutionous 
part run through, and ſeparate. 

It is ſtill farther refined by boiling it with the 
whites of eggs in water, for the glutinous quality 
of the whites of eggs does help to receive and take 
away: the impurities which might remain in the 
Sugar, and the boiling of it ſerving to drive them 
all to the ſides of the veſſel in a ſcum, the liquor 
is paſſed through a cloth, and then evaporated to 
a due conſiſtence. 

Sugar-Candy is only a Sugar cryſtallized; the 
way to make it, is to boil refined Sugar in water to 
the conſiſtence of a thick Syrop, it 1s then poured 
into pots, wherein little ſticks have been laid -in 
order; it isleft ina ſtill place ſome days withoW 
ſtirring, and you have the Sgar-Candy ſticking 
to thoſe ſticks. Red Sugar-Candy is made after 
the ſame manner. 

Sugar is good for infirmities of the breaſt and 
lungs, becauſe it does attenuate and cut the phlegm 
which ſometimes oppreſles the fibres of theſe parts, 
but you muſt uſe it as little as may be in hyſterical 
caſes, by reaſon that it raiſes vapours. Red-Sug ar 
is ſometimes mixed with deterfive Clyſters. 


Its 
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Its fweetneſs does proceed from an eſſential acid 
falt mixed with ſome oily parts of which it con- 
fiſts, as T have already explicated in the Remarks 
upon Oil of Antimony prepared with Sugar. 

The Caſſonnade, or Cask-ſugar makes a fweeter 
xnpreſſion upon the tongue than our finer Sugar, 
becaufe it contains more vifcous or fat parts, 
which do remain the longer upon the' nerve of the 
t and this makes us ſometimes prefer the 
fic, as to uſe, before the other. And for the 
fame reafon the finer a Sugar is, the quicker it 
paſſes off the taſte. Sug ar-cardy is better for 
Rheums than common Sugar, becauſe being har- 
der it requires a longer time to melt in the mouth, 
and beſides 1t keeps the breaſt moiſter than the 
common Sugar. 


Spirit of Sugar. 


This Spirit 1s a mixture of the acid part of Su- 
gar with the Flowers of Sal Ct 
Powder and mix eight ounces of white Sugar- 
emdy with 'four ounces of Sal Armoniack,, put 
this mixture intoa glaſs, or earthen body, whoſe 
third only is thereby filled, fita head to the body, 
and place it in a fand-furnace; joyn a receiver 
to it, and lute well the junftures with a wet blad- 
der, give it a ſmall fire for an hour only to heat the 
veſſel, then increaſe it tothe ſecond degree, there 
will diſti} a liquor drop by drop, and towards the 
end there will-rife white vapours into the- head; 
mcreafe your ' fire ſtill more, until ' nothing 
more comes forth ; let the veſſels cool and oy 
them, 
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them, you will find in the receiver ſeven ounces 
of a brown liquor, that has but an ill ſmell, and 
2 little black oil ſtuck to the ſides, pour ir all to- 

ther into a glaſs-body, and having fitted to it a 
Pad and receiver, and luted the joints, diſtil in 
ſand ſix ounces of a very acid ſpirit, that is clear 
and agreeable tothe taſte, and without any ſmell 
of Empyreum. 

It is a good aperitive againſt the gravel, and the 
dropſie, it is good to ſtop diarrhea's, and dyſen- 
teries with, it may be dropt into the TinCture of 
Roſes, inſtead of other acid Spirits. Some do 
think it good for diſeaſes of the breaſt; the doſe 
is eight or ten drops, or to an agreeable acidity 
ia ſome proper liquor. 

That which remains in the body after the reQi- 
cation is a feetid oil, which may be outwardly 
wed to cleanſe old ulcers. 


Remarks. 


The Spirit of common Sugar is made withour 
addition of any thing in the preparation; it is an 
xid Spirit, but is not ſo ſtrong, nor has ſo great 
virtues, as that which I have now deſcribed. It 
is thought good for diſeaſes of the breaſt, by rea- 
ſon of the Sugar, which indeed is good for them, 
but ſo ſtrong an acid is apt to give a Cough. 

The body muſt be big enough, in oxder to give 
—y to the vapours to circulate in, as they do 


e. 
A very little Oil of Sugar can be drawn in this 
operation ; for that which remains after = reQti« 
cation 
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fication is not a pure oil, :but a remainder of the 
Spirit tinged with ſome' drops of oil, inſomuch 
that it would be very hard to get one drachm of 
pure Ol, 


— — 


CHAP. XIL 
Of Wine. 


.- 


Tne is nothing elſe but the Aſufe, or juice | | 
'Y/ © of ripe Grapes,whoſe Spirituous parts are Þ - 

ſet at liberty in the Fermentation. This Wine is 
more or leſs groſs, according as it abounds more 
or leſs with Tartar. X 
In the making of White-wine, the uſte of 
white Grapes is left to Ferment all alone ; but 
Claret muſt Ferment with the Feces of the Grapes; 
whence it comes to paſs that the Red is loaded 
with more Tartar than the White, and remains 
longer in the body after itis drunk. The winesof 
hot Countrys: do commonly. more abound with 
Tartar than others, by reaſon of the abundance 
of Salts which they attradt from the earth. 2{uſcat, 
and Spaniſh Wines do not endure a Fermentation, 
until good part of the Phlegm is evaporated, ei- 
ther by the heat of. the Sunz or by fire; and this 
15 the reaſon they become ſo glutinous as they do, 
almoſt like Syrup. Laſtly, there may be: made as 
many difterent Wines, as there can be different 
No:1591 Fermen- 
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Fermentations tothe Hſxſte. Now let us conſider 
what it is that happens in theſe Fermentations. 
Muſte is a ſweet liquor that ſends no vapours to 
the head to Intoxicate, though one drinks never 
ſo much. If you diſtil jt, there will riſe firſt of 
all, good ſtore of 1»ſipid water, after that a fetid 
04 with a few weak Spirits, which are nothing 
but an Eſſential Salt diſſolved ; and laſtly there 
will remain a terreſtrious maſs, out of which may 
be drawn ſome quantity of fixt ſalt by making a 
Lixiyim, ' as we draw other alkali falts; but 
among all theſe ſubſtances we find none of thoſe 
Spirits that uſe to make Brandy, and yet never- 
theleſs when 24ſte hath Fermented for ſome time, 
it turns into Wine from whence you may draw a 
conſiderable quantity of Inflammable Spirits. 
Now to explicate this effect you muſt know that 
Muſte doth contain a great deal of Eſſential Salt ; 
this Salt like a volatile, making an effort in the 
Fermentation to deliver it ſelf from the oily parts 
with which it was before incumbred, does open 
and divide them, until by its ſubtile and keen 
points it hath rarified them into Spirit ; this effort 
of the ſalt does cauſe the Ebullition which happens 
to wine, and which at the ſame time does help to 
purifie it; for it ſeparates the groſſer parts of the 
wine in form of a ſcum, of which ſome part does 
ſtick to, and petrifie on the ſides of the veſſel, and 
another part precipitates to the bottom, the firſt 
Is called Tartar, the laſt the Lees of wine, The 
inflammable Spirit of Wine then is nothing but an 
Oil exalted by Salts, and this is an indubitable 
proof of what I eſtabliſh, that there was nothing 
but oil in the uſe, which was capable of Pn 
re: 
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fire : theſe ſame ſalts alſo being a little freed from 
the cover they were wrapt in, are they that change 
the wallowiſh ſweetneſs of Muſte into an agree- 
able Tartneſs, ſuch as we perceive in our French 
Wines. | 

It is likewiſe remarkable that a ſufficient quan- 
tity of Phlegm is requiſite for the better ſeparation 
of the Salts in their Fermentation, and an Exal- 
tation of the Oil; for otherwiſe ſeveral changes 
are apt to happen : for example, when ſuſcat, 
and Spaniſh wine are made, a great deal of Phlegn 
is ſeparated from them ;, for the ſuſcat Grape is 
Jefr todry in the Sun upon the Branches, before it 
is gathered to put into the preſs, and ſome partd 
the liquor of the Muſte, with which Speniſp wineis 
made, is Evaporated before it is ſuffered to Fer- 
ment ; which is the cauſe that the Salts not having 
liberty to expatiate, and to rarifie the Oil as mach 
as they would do if they had room, do make- but 
an imperfect Fermentation. The Oil being this 
half exalted, bath ſtill ſtrength enough to hinder 
the Tartneſs of the falc, and therefore only tickling 
the Nerves of the tongue, makes us perceive it 
theſe liquors a ſweet taſte. And this is alſo the 
' reafon, why fewer Spirits are drawn from 4uſca 
and Spaniſh wines, than from French wines; for 
whereas the Spirit of Wine doth conſiſt in a rarified 
Oil, there muſt needs be fewer Spirits in thoſe, 
than in French wines.. But much more of a groſs 
Oil is drawn by diſtillation from. thoſe half fer- 
mented Wines. 

If on the contrary the Mufte ſhould be loaded 
with too much phlegm, as it happens often enough, 


there follows another imperfect Fermentation, "= 
cauſe 
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cauſe the Salts being roo much weakned by ir are 
not able ſufficiently to cur and exalt the parts of 


Oil, whence it comes to paſs that theſe W ines are 
ſubject ro turn aigre, or to ſowre. The Wines of 
Langnedoc and Proveiice being extreamly Joaded 
with Tartar, are groſſer than the Wines of Bur- 
gundy and Champazgne, becauſe their Spirits are in- 
cumbred with abundance of Salt and Farth. 
Wherefore the goodneſs of Wine may be ſaid to 
proceed from-a convenient proportion of phlegm 
and Tartar. 

It is objected tothis laſt diſcourſe, that the Tar- 
tareoxcs part being in a natural way ſeparated from 
the Wine, ſhouJd in no wiſe diminiſh the quantity 
nor the ſtrength of the Spirituous and inflammable 


i when I aſſerted that the Spirits of diyers 
Wines are extreamly loaded with Tartar, I did 
not mean that Tartar which petrifies at the ſides of 
the veſſels, for that is at quiet, and does not hin- 
der the Exaltation of Spirits; but I intended a 
Tartar that ſtill remains mixt in the Wize after 
the Fermentation, and which according as it a- 
dounds more or leſs, does render the Wines more 
or leſs thick and groſs. It is eaſy to ſee this Tar- 
tar I ſpeak of, if you Evaporate the aqueoms part 
of Wine, for it will remain at bottom in form of 
Lees, Nevertheleſs there is no need of eſtabliſhing 
two ſorts of Tarter in one kind of Wine, for the 
former is only the more ſoluble part of the other. 
_ Divers little Objections have likewiſe been 
made me on this ſubject, for want of duly ex- 
amining what 1 have eſtabliſhed. Wherefore 1 
G nar deſire to enlarge in the relation of — 

' OC 
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for I do aim as much asI can, to ayoid Repetiti- 


ons, as being good for nothing but to ſwell a Book 
and tire the Reader. 

Wine diminiſhes the appetite, as ſaith Hippocra- 
tes, and the cauſe may be,* becauſe the Sulphure- 
ous Spirits it is charged with, do dull and op- 
preſs the Ferment of the Stomach, which by its 
irritation cauſed hunger. 

Vinous liquors may be made of all Fruits, and 
many other things, by means of Fermentation, 
as from Apples, Pears, Honey, and Hopps. ln 
like manner Berries, Seeds, Leaves, and Flowers, 
may be made to Ferment : but becauſe ſeveral of 
theſe things are naturally too dry to ferment eaſily, 
they muſt be wetted with water, after they are 
beaten; and to quicken their Fermentation, a 
little Teſt is to be added, and by this means liquors 
are made, whence burning Spirits may be drawn, 
as well as from Wine. 

That which happens in the fermentation of 
Wines, may ſerve very well to explicate many 
diſeaſes, but eſpecially the Small Pox, for it is ve 
probable that in this diſeaſe the bloud does boll 
and ferment in the veſſels much after the manner 
as Wine ferments in a veſle]. | 

Thelirtle puſtules of the Small Pox area Tartar 
which is ſeparated from the bloud to the skin 
afrer the ſame manner as the Tartar ſeparates 
fromthe Wine to the ſides of the veſſel, and in- 
deed they have the ſame effe& as ſalt in corroding 
the skin. 

-Infants are more ſubject to this diſcaſe than el- 
der perſons, becauſe their bloud is more like to 


Auſte,and conſequently is more ſubjeR to —__ 
he 
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' The Small-pox does uſually happen but once in 
a mans life, juſt as' 24»ſte does ferment alſo but 


"RW 


ONCE. 


Diftillation of Wine into Brandy. 


Fill with Wine half a large Copper bady, cover 
it with its Moors head, bordered with its Refrige- 
ratory, and fit to it a Receiver z lute well the jun- 
Quures with a wet Bladder, and diftil with a gentle 
fire, about a quarter of the Liquor, or elſe until 
the I1quor which diſtils doth not burn z when fire is 
put to it, that which is in the Receiver is called 
Brandy, and in French, Aqua vite. 


Remarks, 


Brandy is a Spirit of wine loaded with phlegm, 
that it hath carried with it in the diſtillation ; 
theſe Spirits do always riſe firſt, and ſoit is known 
that there remain no more in the Cucurbite, when 
the liquor that diſtils is no longer inflammable. 

Brandy may be drawn from all ſorts of Wines, 
but more of it may be drawn in ſome Countries 
than others. For example, the Wines thar' are 
made about Orleans and Pars do yield greater 
_ of Brandy than many others which ſeem to 

e ſtronger ; aol the reaſon is, that thoſe Wines 
which appear ſtronger, being loaded with a great 
deal of Tartar, have their Spirits as it were fixed, 
whereas the others containing but a convenient 
portion of this Tartar, do leave heir Spirits at 
greater liberty. E e When 
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When Wine has been drunk, there is made a ſe. 
paration of Spirits in the body, much reſembling 
that which is made by diſtiVation : for the hear of 
the bowels warming it, cauſes the Spirituous parts 
to ſpread on all ſides through the pores, and ſome 

rt of them tomix with the bloud,. and rarefie 
it, from whence it comes to rejoyce the heart, and 
encreaſe the. vigour of the whole body ; but be- 
cauſe theſe Spirits do always tend upwards, the 
greateſt part ties into the brain, where it quickeng 

its motion, and produces a certain gaiety of mind 
that is wont to furniſh us with many excellent 
thoughts. 

But now if. wine moderately taken is ſo profi. 
table for the Funions of the body, it likewiſe 
cauſes many miſchjefs, when it is exceſlively uſed; 
for the Spirituous parts riſing in great abundance 
do circulate in the brain with ſo much celerity, 
that they ſoon. confound the whole Oeconomy. 
And then the objects will appear double, and the 
walls of the place where one is, ſeem to haye 
changed their ordinary ſituation. 

This Confuſion remains until the Spirits having 


| ſome good time diſſolved the phlegm, do in part 


condenſe with it, and in part ſpend through the 
"pores. | 
Ic likewiſe then happens, that a man is prone to 
ſleep, becauſe the P:tuira being attenuated either 
by the Spirits of wine, or by the phlegm they have 
rawn along with them, glides into the ſmall paſ- 
ſages of the brain, and retards the Circulation of 
 \ Animal Spirits, by gluing them together ; for 
_ after the ſame manner as the motion of the Spirits 
in the Brain doth beget watchfulneſs, ſo their re: 
pole 
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poſe or condenſation produces ſleep. But I ſhall 
fpeak more amply of this ſubje& hereafter, when 
| come to treat of the effects of Opium. 

The ſleep which 1s cauſed through exceſs of 
Wine doth ufually remain until the Animal Spirits 
have rarefied this phlegm, and:opened a free paſ- 
fage, Thoſe who are intoxicated with' Beer, Si- 
der or ſome ſach like liquor, do remain in their 
Drunkenneſs a longer time, and ſleep more after 
it, than thoſe who are drunk with Wine, becauſe 
the Spirit of theſe liquors, carrying along with ic 
2 viſcous phlegm into the brain, remains a longer 
time in the diſengaging it ſelf,, and paſſing through 
the pores. Again it is the viſcoſity of this phlegm, 
which entring into the Si of the brain, does 
cauſe ſo long aſleep, becauſe it is ſo hard:to rarehie. 
- Thoſe Accidents that I have related to proceed 
from the immoderate uſe of Wine, are but the 
firſt, and the leſs grievous, though indeed they 
xe but little to be deſired; every body knows that 
zcontinuation' of frequent debauches doth at laſt 
render a man dull and ſtupid; and this by reaſon 
the Spirits of Wine do not only trouble the Natu- 
ral Spirits in their funRions, and render them 
Phlegmatick, but likewiſe by rarefying them do 
ever carry off and loſe ſome ſtore of them. 

Theſe Perſons are likewiſe ſubject to a continual 
ſpitting, orelſe they are moleſted with defluxions, 
Catarrhs, and Gout, becauſe the Pitnita being 
readred more liquid by the Spirits and phlegm of 
vinous liquors, is forced to deſcend throngh the 
Lymphartick veſſels ; but if there happens to be the 
leaſt obſtacle in theſe veſſels, it takes its courſe 


with the Nerves, and falls upon all the parts of the 
Ee 2 body. 
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body. Laſtly, when exceſs of wine docs occaſion 
falling into the Apoplexy, and Palſie, it is by rea- 
ſon the Pitwita is rendred too liquid by the Spirits 
and Phlegm of wine, and cauſes Obſtructions in 
the head, and hinders the natural courſe of the $pi- 
rits into the Nerves. Many other ſad effects of 
wine-debauches might be here mentioned, but this 
digreſſion is too long, Let us return to our Ope- 
ration. 

After the wine hath been deprived of theſe Sul- 
phnreous Spirits, there remains in the body a Tar- 
tareous liquor, which being expoſed a good while 
to the Sun in a Cask without its ſtopple, turns ints 
good Vinegar. 

It may be ſome ſuch thing happens in the Bodies 
of thoſe who accuſtom to drink too much wine; 
for whereas the volatile parts, which aſcend to the 
Brain and Heart, by an agitation of the Spirits, 
do beget Joy; ſo on the contrary the Tartareons 
parts by fixing the humors about the Hypochondria, 
do cauſe by little and little that which is called 
Melancholy, which proceeds from an acid ; whence 
It comes to paſs that many men making a debauch 
upon wine, with deſign to paſs away their Melan- 
choly, do afterwards find they have encreaſed it, 
when the debauch hath had its effect. 

If you would by way of curioſity make an exat 
Analyſis of wine, you muſt take that which re- 
mains in the body after diſtillation of the Brandy, 
and diſtil off all the phlegm, there will remain 
Matter like unto Rofine, put it into a Retort, and 

lacing it in a Furnace, diſtil away more phlegm 
in a ſmall fire, until it begins to come ſharp. Then 
fit a large Receiver to the Retort, and luting well 
the 
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the junctures, ſtrengthen the fire by degrees, to 
drive forth acid Spirits, and alittle fetid Oil, con- 
tinue the fire until there comes no more. 

The Oll is ſeparated from the Spirit in a Tunnel 
lined with brown paper ; for the Spiric will paſs 
through, and the Oil being too thick will re- 
main. But it is here remarkable, that more of 
this Spirit and Oil is drawn from ſte, than 
wine ; which ſufficiently proves the Remark I made 
before, touching the origine of the volatile Spirit 
of wine; for ſeeing good ſtore of the Oil of 21uſte 
hath contributed to the making volatile Spirit of 
Wine, there muſt needs remain but very little 
Oyl, in the liquor that Brandy is drawn from, 

The acid Spirit of wine, and the Black Oil, are 
like to thoſe of Tartar, which I ſhall deſcribe anon. 
And an alkali ſalt wholly reſembling that of Tar- 
tur may be drawn by a Lixivium from the maſs 
that remains in the Retort. 


Spirit of Wine. 


Spirit of Wine is the oily part of wine rarefied 
by acid Salts. 

Fill a large bolt-head with a long neck, half full 
with Brandy, and fitting a head and Receiver, 
hte cloſe the junAures; ſet your bolthead upon 


3 pot half filled with water, to diſtil in a vaporous 


Bath, the Spirit, which ſeparates from the phlegm, 
and riſes pure : continue this degree of fire until 
nothing more diſtils, thus you'l have a dephleg- 
mated Spiri: of Wine in the very firſt diſtillation. 
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It ſerves for a Menſtruum to a great many things 
in Chymiſtry ; halt a ſpoonfyl of it is given to 
Apoplettical, and Lethargical perſons, to make 
them come to themſelves; likewiſe their Wriſts, 
Breaſt, and Face are rubbed with it. ?Tis a good 
Remedy, for Burnings, if appJied ſo ſqon 2s they 
happen; and it is good for cold pains, for the 
Palſie, Contuſions, and other Maladies, wherein 
It is requiſite to diſcuſs, and to open the pares, 


Remarks, 


The uſual way of making Spirie of Wine, is by 
diſtiling Brandy in a Limbeck ſo many times over 
until it comes pure';z and to do this, about half 
the Brandy is drawn by diſtillation, and the phle 
that remains at bottqm accounted of no uſe, Again, 
half the Spirit which way diſtilled is' anew drawn 
off,, and the phlegm thrown away ; theſe ReCtifi- 
cations are continued, until you find by firing a 
ſpoonful of the Spirit, that every drop burng, 
and there remains not the leaſt Phlegm ; but be- 
cauſe this Operation is very tedious, and it is a 
hard matter thus to get a Spirit of Wine wholly 
free from Phlegm, even after nine or ten timey re- 
peating theſe diſtillations, let the fire be never ſo 
ſmall ; Artiſts have. invented a long Maching, 
which they call the Serpent, by reaſon of the cir- 
cumvolutions which it makes. It is fitted to. the 
Cucurbite containing the Brandy, and the top 
made like a Tunnel receives the head, to which a 
Receiver is fitted, and the junftures well luted 
and the veſſel placed in a ſmall fire, the yu of 
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Wine do riſe by this gentle heat, but the phlegm 
being too heavy cannot aſcend ſo high, ſo that 
thus a Spirit of Wine deprived of its phlegm is had 
the very firſt time. But becauſe this Machine is 
hard to carry into the country, and other places 
where one would deſire to make Spirit of Wine, © 
and beſides that it is ſubject to Gooſen in the 
jints, through the violence of the Spirits; I have 
thonght that the way I delivered for making Spiric 
f Wine was more commodious z for provided you 
hive but a matraſs and a head, it ill be an eaſie 
matter to draw as good Spirit of Wine as that by 
the Serpent, and there's no need to fear the Spirits 
breaking any way out of the veſſel, if you do but 
lute well the junCtures, as I have ſaid. 

The matraſs muſt have a very long neck, that 
tophlegm may be able to riſe into the Receiyer. 

e vaporous Bath is fitter than any other to 
perform this Operation in, becauſe a moſt mode- 
rte heat is requiſite to raiſe up the Spirits all alone; 
tow the vapour of water warms very inſenſibly. 
You muſt continue the ſame degree of fire, until 
there comes nothing more. TY 

Some perſons do endeavour to reje the method 
that I have deſcribed for drawing Spirit of Wine, 
becauſe, ſay they, a long time is required to draw 
Jlittle Spirzt, and by reaſon of the difficulty they 
conceive in procuring ſuch veſſels well made, at 
Paris, and much more ſoin the Country. 

But it is likely theſe Gentlemen do blame this 
method becauſe they never tried it; for if they 
tiad but taken the pains to make Experiment of it, 
they would have found that with two or three of 
theſe veſſels, they might have drawn as much Spirit 
Ee 4 of 
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of Wine, as they could be able to do with their 


r F 
great Machine; and that this Spsrze 1s not liable tof} c 
the impreſſion which might be communicated toit 

{ 


from Copper or Tin veſlels. As for the difficulty 
that there is pretended of getting ſuch glaſs veſlels, 
there is none at all that I know of, but only for 
ſuch'as will not take the pains to viſit the Glaſs i} 5 
houſes, for there they would find enough for their] t 
turn ; and though uſe a great many of them in my |} « 
Courſes of Chymiſtry, I never was to ſeek for anyÞj t 
yet. But ſuppoſe there were none to be foundj 1 
ready made, methinks they might as eaſily beſpeak 
them, and have them made at the Glaſs-houſes, az 
well as beſpeak thoſe grand Copper or Tin Machines, 
that are commonly uſed. I know that ſuch as are 
better pleaſed with making a Fair ſhew, than with 
the cffects of things, and who meaſure the good- 
neſs of an Operation by the trouble it gives. one, 
and by the greatneſs of veſſels and Furnaces, will 
find here but little to their ſatisfaction. But I am 
very little concerned at ſuch mens exceptions, 1 
never endeavoured to follow their Track. My de- 
ſign is ſimply to facilitate the means of working in 
Chymiſtry, and to take away, as much as lies in 
my power, thoſethings which render it myſterious 
and dark. 

Spirit of Wine is good for Lethargical, and Apo- 
plectical perſons, becauſe it puts the Spirits intoa 
greater motion than they were Mb" Now 
becauſe according to all appearance theſe Diſeaſes 
are cauſed by ObſtruC&tions which hinder the courſe 
of the Spirits into the Brain, this Spirit ſerves to 
give them a new vigour, to diſſolve and rarehie 
theſe Tartareous viſcoſities which ſhut up their 

paſſage. 
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paſſage. It likewiſe diſcuſſes Tumors and Defluxi- 
ons, becauſe it not only opens the pores, and gives 
yent to the ſubtler part of the humor to perſpire, 
but likewiſe diſſolves and rarefies the groſler part, 
ſo as to render it fit to circulate with the blood. 

The Spirit of Wine is excellent for Burnings, 
provided it- be uſed ſo ſoon as they happen; for 
then it opens a paſſage for the igneous particles to 
come out at, and if there ſhould remain 2ny within 
the part, it unites with them as it uſes to do when 
mixed with an Acid, 


Spirit of Wine T artariſed. 


This preparation is a Spirit pf Wine that has car- 
ried with it ſome portion of Salt of Tartar. 
Put a Pound of Salt of Tartar intoa long glaſs- 
body ; pour upon it four pounds of Spirit of Wine 
epared as. I ſaid before: place your veſſel in 
and, and cover it with a head to which fit a Re- 
ceiver, lute well the junCtures with a wet Bladder, 
and give it a gradual fire,*which continue until 
three parts of the « po of Wine are riſen ; then 
remove the fire, and keep this Spirit in a Viol well 


ſtopt ; it hath the ſame virtues as the other, but is 
more ſubtile. 
The liquor that remains in the body may be 
pr, and a Salt of Tartar got as good as 
ore, 


Remarks. 
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Remarks. 


This Operation is only a ReQification of the 
Spirit of Wine, to render it more ſubtile than it 
was before ;, becauſe the Salt of Tartar become 
mpregnated with the Phlegmatick parts, and hin 
ders them from riſing. 

'Fhe Spirir of Wine doth likewiſe volatilize, and 
carry along with it ſome portion of the Salt of 
Tartar, which gives it a very agrecable ſmell, and 
renders it a good Remedy for Obſtructions. 

A ſign, that the Spirst of Wine has carried along 
with it ſome of the Salt of Tartar, is this: if you 
ery gently the Salt of Tartar that remains in the 
Body, and _ it, you?l find it diminiſhed at 
ounce and 2 half. , - 

You may again put this Spirit of Wine Tart+ 
»szed to half « pound of -tex apo of Tartar, ant 
diſtil it as before, but I have found that it is neve 
2-whit the better for it. - 

This way of Tartanzing Spirit of Wine is the 
very beſt and ſhorteſt of all that have been invent- 
ed, whether you deſire to make it pure, or to im- 
pregnate it with Salt of Tartar; and 1 may vets 
ture to ſay, that all the many long and tedious de 
criptions that have been given of this Operation, 
have been only invented to caſt a duſt into the eyes 
of Novices ; for it is eafie for any to obſerve, who 
give themſelves a little to examine things, that 
afcer all their long turnings and windings, and cir- 
cumſtances to no purpoſe, the Spirit of Wine is not 

> fo well Tartarized, as by the plain method that 1 
have defcribed. Deen 
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Queen of Hangary's Water. 


This Operation is a Spirse of Wine impregnated 
with the more eſſential part of Roſemary flowers. 

Fill a glaſs or earthen cycurbice half full with 
Beſemary Flowers, gathered when they are at their 
beſt 3 pour upon it Spiric of Wine ſufficient to infuſe 
(Nl the Flowers in ; ſex your Cucurbite in'aBalxeum,and 
/ joyning its head, and Receiver, lute cloſe the 


wactures, and give it e digeſting fire for three 
days, aftex which unlute them, and pour into the 
of Cycurbite that which may have been diſtilled. Re- - 
uv] fix your Alembick, and encreaſe the fire ſtrong 
ef enough to make the liquor diſtil, ſo as.one drop 
1 may immediately fallow another; and when you 
ſhall have drawn about two thirds of it, and put 
out the fire, let the veſſels cool, and unlute chem, 
you'l fied in the Receiver a very good Warer of the 
Queen of Hungary, keep it in a Viol well ſtopt. 
I is good in the Palſie, Lethargy, Apoplexy, and 
Hyſterical Maladies; The Doſe 1s from one 
drachm to two. It is likewiſe uſed outwardly for 
Burnings, Tumors, Cold pains, Contufions, Pal- 
he, and all other occaſions, wherein it is requiſite 
to revive the Spirits. Ladies do uſe to mix half 
an ounce of it with ſix ounces of Lily-water, or 
Bean-flower water, and waſh their Face with it, 
to clear their complexion, 
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Remarks. 


You muſt diſtil this water in a Fire that is 
ſtrong enough, for otherwiſe the Spire of Wine 
would riſe alone, or elſe draw along with it but 
very little Eſſence, as I have obſerved in the work- 
ing upon It. | 

The Oyl or Eſſence of mn may be” made 
as the Oyl of Cinnamon, and ſome drops of it 
mixed inthe Spirit of Wine, and hereby you have 
Queen of Hungary's water made upon the ſpot. 

- The Water of the Queen of Hungary ſometimes 
givescaſe to the Tooth-ach, being ſnufft*at the 


Noſe, or applicd tothe Gums witha little Cotton. 


Some. thinking to Criticize a little, do ſay, 
it is altogether uſeleſs to' digeſt Roſemary flowers 
with Spirit of Wine, becauſe their fubſtance being 
of 2 very Volatile nature, it eaſily diſſolves in the 
Spirit without any digeſtion. . S 

But this Cizxcumſtance is very neceſſary, if we 
defire to have a:Water well impregnated with the 
Effence of. the Flowers, for although there is a 
Volatile ſubſtance in Roſemary, yet good part of 
the Oil, in which conſiſts principally the Smell, 
is involved in the other Principles, and cannot be 
well rarefied, mixed, and exalted, but only by 
- digeſtion : and thus we have a very good effect 
rom It. 
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CHAP. XIIL 


Of Vinegar. 


Ines, like all other liquors that uſe to Fer- 
ment, do grow ſowr by the diſſolution 
of their Tartar in a ſecond Fermentation : This 
diſſolution is commonly made, when upon the 
Wines going to decay, ſome of the more ſubtile 
Spirits are loſt ; for the Tartar taking their place 
fixes the reſt of the Spirits which remain in the 
Wine, ſo that they can aCt no longer. This fixa- 
tion is the cauſe that when the Wine turns ſowr, 
very little quantity of ic is diminiſhed, and very 
little Tartar is found in the veſſels wherein Yine- 
gar is made. 

To the end that Wine may quickly ſfowr, you 
muſt ſet the Veſſel that contains it in ſome hot 
place, and mix the Lees from time to time; for 
this Tartar will eaſily diſſolye, when heat comes 
to act upon it. 

Perhaps it will be objected that Wine deprived 
of Tartar and Lees does grow ſowr, when kept a 
long time in a veſſel, without any diſſolution of 
Tartar. 

But we muſt conſider that Wine, let it be as 
clear and pure as may be, does always retain the 
more ſaline and ſubtile part of Tartar, which ex- 
alts and eaſily ſmells, when by Fermentation it 
gets the predominancy of the Sulphureous _— 

whic 
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which held it as it were involved : and thus clear 
wineſowrs alone, bur it does not ſowr ſo faſt, and 
the Vinegar is not ſo ſtrong, as when it is made 
upon Tartar. 

Furthermore if we conſider the Principles that 
wine conſiſts of, we ſhall find, that neither the Oil, 
nor Earth, nor Water, are capable of yielding any 
Acidity, and that nothing but the Salt is able to 
give-it. Now it cannot be doubted but that-the 
Salt of wine is in. the Tartar. 

It. may be added here, that the Air to which 
wines. are expolſed,. by leaving. the veſſel open, 
when they would have them turn into Vinegar, 
does likewiſe communicate a little of its Acidity 
tothe wines, by exciting and rarifying the Acid 
of Tartar. 


Diſt illetion of Vinegar. 


Put ſx quarts of. ſtrong Vinegar' into an earthenWh 
an';. evaporate in a-Balnewm about a quart, which 
is the Phlegmatick part ; and pour that which re- 
mains.into a glaſs or.carthen Cucurbite, and diſtil 
it in a ſtrong ſand-heat, until there remains at bor 
tom nothing but a ſubſtance like Honey; keep this 
Vinegar well ſtopt, many do call it Spsrie of Vinegar. 
Its principal uſe- is to diſſolve or precipitate bo-{i 
dies. It 1s ſometimes mixed in Cordial potions, to: 
reſiſt putrefaCtion ; ; the doſe is half a ſpoonful : it is 
mixed: with water, .and this Oxycrate is uſed to 
ſtop. Hemorrhagies, taken inwardly, and taſf*l 
alkvage-laflammarions, applied outwardly. 


Remarks. 
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Remarks. 


tf The Acidity of Ysnegar conſiſts in an Efſential, 
\ or Tartareous Salt, which being heavier than the 
78 Phlegm riſes laſt ; but you muſt evaporate this 
off Phlegm very gently, becauſe the Acid Spirit of 
eB Vinegar will eatily ſublime with it. 

Ido uſe an earthen pan, rather than aCucurbite, 
that the Phlegm of Yzzegar finding a large open 
paſſage may evaporatg the more eaſily. 

It would be no great fault, if you ſhould diftil 
the Yinegar without dephlegmating it firſt; for 
the ſeparating the phlegm from it is not of ſo much 
conſideration, as to/make it asclear as pure watery 
not beſtow any particular tinfture to 

C1 t are to be diſſolved in it. 

" The\Spirit of Yinegar is much leſs fixed than 
many other acids, becauſe it partakes of the Sul- 
-nlidfureous Spirits of wine which ſtil} rehain in it. 

cl Common Y:inegar keeps its ſtrength a longer time 
e-Mthban the diſtilled, becauſe it contains a more Ter- 
ſtrious Salt, that doth not Volatilize ſo eaſily. 
id for this reaſon, you ſhould rather chuſe touſe 
Vinegar newly diſtilled, than that which hath been 
epta good while, All Acids do prove Cordial, 
ad good againſt malignity of humors, when it is 
uſed by too great a+commotion, becauſe it fixes 
and Coagulates them, moderating their motion. 
hus in places where the Air is corrupted, and 
eſtilential, Y#negar is a good Preſervative z you 
nay every morning take half a Spoonful of it Faſt- 
ig; but in diſeaſes which proceed from a Tarta- 
Tous 
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reous humor, as the Hypochondriack melancholy, 
it is rather hurtful than good, becauſe it fixes the 
humors the more. 

Some having dried and calcined the {ſweet ex- 
traCt that remains at the bottom of the Cucurbite, 
afcer the diſtillation of Yinegar, and having by 
Solution, Filtration, and Coagulation, ſeparated 
from it an Alkali fixt ſalt, much like to that which 
is drawn from Tartar, they do mix it with Spirit 
of Vinegar, and diſtil and cohobate it divers times, 
until, ſay they, the ſpirit has carried off all the 
ſalt, and then will needs have it called Spirit of 
Vinegar Alkalized, or Radical Spirit of Vinegar, 
and they affirm that this being much more pure, 
and entirely united with its proper ſalt, is much 
the more powerful in diſſolving Metals. But the 
diſtiled Vinegar 1s ſo far from becoming the 
ſtronger through tliis Preparation, that I can de- 
monſtrate that it breaks and loſes the greateſt part 
of its edges in contending with the Alkali falt, 
with which it is mixt, for it is the property of this 
falt to ſweeten Acids. 

Neither is it neceſlary to believe that by diſtilla- 
tions is ſo drawn the Alkali ſalt of Yinegar, for it 
remains fixt at bottom of the Retort with the acids 
It is impregnated with ; ſo that this ſame Spirt of 
Vinegar to which ſo many great names and uſes 
| have been appropriated, is properly the more 
Phlegmatick part of diſtilled Y3negar. 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Of Tartar. 


"A NY eroſfs or terreſtrious matter, that ſticks 
to the ſides of the veſſel, when ſeparated 
from its liquor by means of Fermentation 1s called 
Tartar. But the Tartarl am going to ſpeak of here, 
is that of Wine. Ir is found ſticking to Casks like 
Q || avery hard ſtone , ſometimes white, and ſorne- 
bJ times-red; according to the colour of the wine it 
el comes from. 
ey White Tartar is to be prefer*d before red, be- 
*Ff cauſe it is purer, and contains leſs earth z both 
rt one and t*cther are had in greater abundance in 
6, bot Countries, ſuch as Larguedock, and Provence, 
8 than many other Climats; but the beſt white 
Fartar of all is brought out of Germany, it muſt 
-& be heavy, White, and Cryſtalline. 
th The Lees of wine are likewiſe a liquified Tartar, 
sf they-are burned, and the Aſhes that are made of 
f' them are called Cineres Clavellati, in Engliſh, Gra« 
$þ velled Aſhes, , 


Cryſtals of T artar. 


-'This Operation is a Tartar purified, and co- 
2pulated in form of Cryſtals. 


, Fi Boil 


— 
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Boil in a great deal of water what quantity of 
white Tartar you pleaſe,: until it be all diſſolved; 2. 
paſs the liquor hot through Hippocrates his Sleeve, d 
into an earthen veſſel, and evaporate about halff e 
of it : ſet the veſſel in a cool place two or threeffl f 
days, & you'l find little Cry/als on the ſides, which - 
you are to ſeparate ; evaporate again half the liquorſſ y 
that remains, and remit the veſlcl to the Cellar az 
before, there will ſhoot out new Cryſtals : con-{ tl 
tinue- doing thus, until you have gotcen all yourſſ v 
' Tartar, dry the Cryſtals in the Sun, and keep themffj b 
for uſe. | 

The Cryſtal of Tartar is Purgative, and Aperi- 
tive; it is good for Hydropical, and Aſthmatical 
perſons, and for Tertian and Quartan Agues. The 
doſe is from half a drachm to three drachms ig 
broth, or ſome other proper liquor. 


Remarks, 


This Operation is, to ſpeak properly, nothing} 
but a Purification of the more Terreſtrious part hi 
T«rtar.. ' You muſt obſerve to boil it in an carthen 
vellel, rather than any metallick one, becauſe it 
would be apt to take ſome TinCture from it. 

A Skin that ſwims a-top after evaporation of 
ſome part of the liquor was heretofore carefully 
taken off, and there was thought to be ſome diffe- 
rence between it; and'the Cryſtal of Tartar. But 
* this Cream or Skzn is only a part of the Tartar that 
begins to Coagulate, and ſo it is the yery ſame 
thing in ſubſtance with the Cryſtal. 


Yo 
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You muſt not imagine that the Cryſtals of Tar- 
d;f| t«r do much differ from common Tartar, for they 
ve, | differ from ic only in the containing a little leſs 
lf carth, but all the five Principles may be drawn 
eel] from the Cryſtals, as from common Tartar. 
ch} - When you would take the Cryſtals in ſubſtance 
orff you muſt make them into Pills, or into a Bolw, 
af} with ſome liquid ſubſtance; or elſe you may boil 
n-Ef them in ſome liquor, but you muſt take the liquor 
uw very hot, otherwiſe the Cryſtals will fall to the 
mit bottom of the cup you drink out of. 

If you ſhould boil theſe Cryſtals in common wa- 
ter, or in broth, and then ler ic ſtand to be cold, 
they will return into the ſame form they were in 
before, both at the bottom, and on the ſides of the 
veſſel, but the liquor will remain a little ſharp, 
through the ſolution of ſome part of the ſalt of 
Tartar into it. 

Iſee no reaſon ſo much to wonder as ſome do, 
why Tartar will not diſſolve in cold water ; for al- 
though it does contain a great deal of ſalt, this ſalt 
is involved in Earth, and Osl, which muſt needs 
hinder - the diſſolution, and there is no need of 
taving recourſe, for an explication of this, to a 
poportionable Union of Volatile ſalts and acids. 


Soluble Tartar. | 


Powder and mix together eight ounces of Cry- 
flals of Tartar, and four ounces of the fixt ſalt of 
Tartar, put this mixture into a glazed earthen 
pot, and pouring upon it three pints of common 


water, boil the matter gently for half an hour, 
/ F i 2 then 
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then letting it cool, filtrate and evaporate the li- 
quor until it is dry, and there will remain at bot- 
tom, eleven ounces fix drachms of a white ſalt, 
keepitin a Viol, it is both a good Aperitive, 
and Laxative, itis good for Cachexies, Dropſies, 
and all diſeaſes that proceed from Obſtruttions: 
the doſe is from ten grains to two ſcruples in 
broth, or ſome proper liquor. 


Remarks. 


This Operation is nothing but a diſſolution that 

the Salt of Tartar has made of Cream of Tartar, 
ſo that it can diffolve in cold water, which it could 
not doalone; the Cream of Tartar alſo being an 
acid infinuates into the pores of the Alkali alt, 
and ſweetens it. 
© If you boil Cream of Tartar in water, and put 
into it ſome ſalt of Tartar, there will happen an 
Efferveſcency between them, but if you mix theſe 
two ingredients together in cold water, there will 
be no Efferveſcency ; the reaſon of which is, that 
the acid Spirits of Cream of Tartar being involved 
30- other principles, can have no active power to 
open the Alkali, unleſs they be aCtuated by fire. 

I uſe to filter the diſſolution, in order to ſepa- 
rate ſome terreſtrious part of the Cream of Tar- 
tar, which could not diſſolve: this ſalt comes 
near in virtue to Tartar yitriolated, ſome do call 
it a Vegetable ſalt. 


Chaly- 
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 Chalybeated, or Martial Cryſtals of Tartar. 


This Preparation is a Cry/#al of Tartar impreg- 
nated with the more ſoluble part of Iron. 

Powder and mix a pound of good white Tartar, 
and three ounces of Ruſt of Tron, boil this mix- 
ture in an Iron pot with five or ſix quarts of water, 
for half an hour, or ſo much time as is requiſite. 
to diſſolve the Tartar, paſs the liquor hot through 
a warm cloth, then let it ſettle in an Iron or 
earthen pot ten or twelve hours, it will ſhoot into 
brown Cryſtals, at the ſides and bottom of the 
pot, pour off the liquor by Inclination, and ga- 
ther the Cryſtals ; then evaporate about half the 
liquor in the ſame pot, let the remainder ſettle, 
and* take out the Cryſtals as before; continue 
theſe Evaporations and Cryſtallizations, until 

u have drawn all your Tartar, dry the Cryſtals 
it the Sun, and ſo keep them. 


*-. They are a good remedy for ObſtruQions of the 


Liver, Meſentery, Spleen; they are given in 
Cachexies, and for Melancholy, and the Quartan 
Ague; the doſe is from fifteen grains totwo Scru- 
ples in broth, or ſome other liquor proper to the 
diſtemper. 


Remarks. 


This Preparation is boil*d but little, that the 
Tartar may diſſolve only the more Saline part of 
Iron; the liquor is made 7 paſs through a cloth, 

3 to 
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to free it from the Impurities of the Tartar and 
Iron which could not diſſolve ; but you muſt paſs 
it very hot, for if it were a little cool, the” Tar- 
tar would Coagulate in the cloth, and ſo none of 
. theliquor would paſs. | 

Inſtead of Cryſtallizing the diſſolved Tartar, 
you may evaporate all the liquor, and ſo obtain a 
brown powder, which has the ſame virtues as the 
Cryſtals. at; 

When you would exhibite this Chalybeated Cry. 
ftal of Tartar, yqu mult. make it juſt boit in the 
liquor you give it in, for otherwiſe it will not diſ- 
ſolve, and you muſt be ſure to give it as hot as 
they can take it, for fear it ſhould Cryſtallize at 
the bottom of the Cup. 


Soluble Tartar Chalybeated. 


- Put into an earthen pan, or glaſs veſſel four 
ounces of Soluble Tartar, and fixteen ounces of 
Tinfture of Mars prepared according to the de- 
ſcription that I have given, ſet the veſlel in ſand, 
and:with a ſmall fice evaporate the liquor, until 
there remains a black powder, ſhut it in a viol 
well ſtopt, and keepit, you'l have eight ounces. 

' This Martial Tartar has the ſame virtues as the 
Tintture of Tartar, it is good to remove all Ob- 
ſtruions, wherefore it is very properly uſed in 
Cachexies, Dropſies, retention of the Xenſes, in 
Nephritick Colicks, and in difficulties of Urine: 
the doſe is'from ten: grains to half a drachm, in 
broth, or ſome proper liquor, or elſe made into 
Lozenges- | | 
Remarks, 
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Remarks, 


This Preparation of Chalybeate, or Martial 
Tartar is not only more convenient for uſe than 
the former, ( in that it diſſolves, or mixes in a 
cold liquor ) but has much more virtue in it, far 
the Tiniture of Mars contains only the more ſa- 
line part of Tartar. 


Soluble Emetick T artar. 


This Preparation is a ſoluble Tartar impregna- 
ted with ſome portion of Glaſ of Antimony, which 
renders it Emerick, 

Put into a glaſs veſſel four ounces of Cryſtals of 
Tartar powdered; pour upon it Spirit of Urine, 
uatil it be two fingers above the matter, there 
will happen a ſmall ebullition, becauſe the Cream 
if Tartar will diſſolve in the Spirit of Urine ; when 
the diſſolution is finiſhed, add to ir an ounce 
of the glaf of Antimony finely powdered, and 
eightor ten ounces of water ; boil it all in a ſand- 
heat ſeven or cight hours, and take care to put 
more hot water into the veſſel, as the liquor con- 
ſumes; after that filtrate, and evaporate gently 
in ſand all the liquor, and there will remain three 
ounces of a greyiſh powder drawing towards white, 
keep it in a Viol well ſtopt. Itis an Emetick that 
works with little violence ; the doſe is from four 


to fifteen grains in broth. 
q Fi 4 Remarks. 
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The Ebullition which happens in this Operati- 
on, proceeds from the Cream of Tartars meeting 
with the Volatile and Alkali Salt of Urine; for the 
Acid of Tartar piercing the Salt of Urine divides 
Its parts, and gives vent to igneous bodies which 
were contained in-it, and which now finding them» 
ſelves free do break forth in great haſte. - 

Volatile Spirit of Sal Armoniack, may be uſed 
inſtead of that of Urine ;z' but then there will be 
no ſenſible Ebullition, the reaſon of which is, be- 
cauſe the ſalt of this Spirit is not an Alkali ſo open 
as the Spirit of Urine, by reaſon of ſome impreſli- 
on it has of the Acid ſal Armoniack,, with which 
it was mixt; inſompch that the Cryſtals of Tar- 
tar whoſe acid is not ſeparated from the Earth, 
has points too groſs, and too unactive to inſintiate, 
into the pores of this ſalt, and ſeparate its partsiſo 
eaſily as thoſe: of the ſalt that is cantained in Spirit 
of Urine, whoſe pores are bigger. by 29] 

Some part of the Glaſs of Antimory diſſolves in 
the boiling, and gives the, Emetick quality;to'the 
powder, It isa very gentle Vomit, becauſe; the 
Tartar fixes, and in ſome meaſure hinders the aCti- 
yity of the Sulphurs of Antizony, 

If inſtead of making the aforeſajd evaporation, 
you- ſhould take the veſlel off the fire, when there 
1s but two thirds of the Jiquor. conſumed, and let it 
ſettle without ſtirring it, in four and twenty hours 
the ſoluble Tartar, will cryſtallize at the bottom, 
and on the ſides, but it will be never a whit the 
better. | When 
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When you would make this Cryſtallization you 
muſt uſe a flat veſſel, ler it be of earth, that the 
Cryſtals may diſplay themſelves the better. The 
liquor is to be decanted, and the Cryſtals to be 
taken and dryed. Theevaporations and cryſtal- 
lizations are to be continued, until you have ob- 
tained all your ſalt. / '- | 
\ Another ſort of Soluble Emetich Tartar may be 
made by boiling in water an ounce of the Glaſs of 
Antimony- powdered with four ounces of Soluble 
Tartar, for ſeven or eight hours, then upon fil 
tring and evaporating the liquor,'there will re- 
main a grey powder of the ſame virtues as the 
other; / and to be giyen in the ſame doſe. 


Diſtillation of Tartar. 


This Operation is a ſeparation of the Phlegm, 

the Spirit, and the Oil-of Tartar. 
Fil:two thirds of a Retort with Tartar groſly 
—_ place your Retort in a'Reverberatory 
urnace, and fitting to it a large” capacions Re- 
ceiver, begin the diſtillation with a very ſmall fire 
for three hours only to watm the Retort, and 
drive out the Phlegmy drop by drop; throw away 
this inſipid water, and refitting the Receiver, 
Lute cloſely the joints, encreaſe the fire by little 
and little, and you-l fee Spirits fill: the Receiver 
with Clouds; continue it'that the Oil may like- 
wiſe come forth; then when there will come no 
more, let the veſſels cool, and un{ute them ; pour 
that which is in the receiver into a Tunnel lined 
with brown paper, that the-Spirit may filtrate, - 
| and 
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and ſeparate from the thick black Oil that re- 
mains in the filter : keep this Oll in a Vaol, it is 
good to ſmell toin Hyſterical vapours: it would 
be good to rub Paralytical parts with, and for cold 
pains, but by reaſon of its abominable ſmell, it is 
not uſed. 

Pour the Spirit into a Nm Cucurbite, and reti- 
ke it by diſtitling it in ſand, it is good againſt the 
Patſie, Afthma, and Scurvy, it works by Urine, 
and by Sweat. Itis uſed in Hyſterical maladies, 
and for the Epilepſie ; the doſe is from one drachm 
to three in fome appropriate liquor. 

You will find in the Retort a black maſs, from 
_ Salt may be drawn, as I ſhall ſhew here- 
after. 


Remarks. 


If you have uſed three pounds of Tartar of ſit- 
teen ounces tO the pound in this Operation, you 
will draw four ounces of Phlegm, eight ounces of 
Spirit, and- three ounces of Oil; the black maſs 
which remains in. the Retort after diſtillation, wil 
weigh two pounds, or twe and thirty ounces, and 
you will draw from that maſs twelve ounces of ſalt. 

Almoſt all Authors who have ſpoke of Tartar 
have aſſerted, that two forts of Spirits could bt 
drawn from it by diſtillation, the one very Volz- 
tile, the other fixt and acid ; wherefore after all 
had mixed confuſedly in the Receiver, they feps- 
rated .the .Qul, and added ſome Alkali, ſuch as 
Coral, or. Crabs-eyes, to that which remained, 
then they poured it into a Cucurbite, and _ led 
about 
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about half the liquor, which they pretended to be 
2 Volatile Spirit ; for the acid Spirit remained 
abſorb*d by the Alkali, with the Phlegm in the 
bottom of the body. 

But having vowed never to be led by any Au- 
thority which is not founded upon Experience, I 
haye examined the nature of Tartar as ſtriftly as 
poſſible, and after a great many diſtillations of it, 
Icould never perceive this Volatile Spirit, which 
hath been abtruded upon us; all that 1 could ever 
find is this, that Tartar contains good ſtore of Eſ- 
ſential ſalt, which renders it acid, and that this 
Salt coming forth by diſtillation, and mixing with 
pllegm, doth make all the Spirir that can be drawn 

Tartar. Sothat the Spirit of Tartar accord- 
ing to the deſcription of theſe men is only the 
more Phlegmartick part of the liquor, that is to 
ſay, the moſt deprived of this Eſſential Salt, be- 
cauſe almoſt all of it doth adhere unto the Alkali 
body of Coral, or Crabs-eyes, which were added 
to it. But according tothe way Thave ſer down, 
the Spirit may be drawn as pure as may be, be- 
cauſe I 'do not leave it to mix with the phlegm, 
which comes out firſt. 

If wedo reCtifie the Spirit, it is done to purifie 
it- from ſome Terreſtrious parts, which it might 
have carried along with it in the diftillation. 

Same thinking to do better than thoſe who reci- 
fe Spirit of Tartar on alkali matters, do inſtead 
of thoſe alkalis uſe biſcuit powdered, but they 
Attain their end never the better, for the biſcuit 
does ſweeten the acid Spirit of Tartar as much as 
Coral, or Crabs-eyes. 


A 
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A very volatile and alkali Spirit is drawn from 
the Lees of wine, 1 ſhall ſpeak of it in the Chapter 
of the Volatile Salt of Tartar, and perhaps it is 
this very Spirit that Paracelſus, and Van Helmont 
do boaſt ſo much of, and which has occaſioned 
many Authors to write that the Tartar does con- 
tain a moſt volatile Spirit. 


Fixt Salt of T artar, and its liquor, called Oil 
per Deliquum. 


Break the Retort which ſerved you for diſtil- 
lation of Tartar, and take the black maſs you find 
ie-it ; Calcine it until it becomes white, then put 
it into a great deal of hot water,* and make a Lixi- 
wikm, filtrate it, and pour it into a glaſs, or 
earthen veſſel, evaporate in a ſand-heat all the 
water, and there will remain a white ſalt, which 
is called the Alkal: Salt of Tartar. 

-:This Salt is Aperitive,it is uſed for to draw forth 
the Tincture of Vegetables, and is given for Ob- 
ſtruCtions ; the doſe is from-ten to thirty drops in 
broth, or Laxative Infuſions. 

If you expoſe for ſome days in a Cellar this Salt 
of Tartar jin.a wide glaſs veſſel, it will diſſolve 
into a liquor that is improperly called 0:1 of Tartar 
per Deliquium. 

It is uſed for Tettars, and to diſcuſs Tumors; 
the Ladies do mix it in Lilly-water to clear their 
complexion, and hands, 


Remarks. 
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In theſe two laſt Operations I have given you 
the means of obtaining all that can be got from 
Tartar ;, but thoſe who have no need of the Spirir 
or Oil, and would only deſire the Salt, may bruiſe 
the Crude Tartar, and wrapping It up in paper 
my Calcine jt until it turns into a white maſs 
after which they may draw the ſalt by a Lixivinm, 
2s I ſaid before. 

I do commonly draw this way four ounces of 
very white, and well purified ſalt of Tartar, from 
each pound of red Tartar; a little more may be 
drawn from white Tartar, but it is no better than 
the other. 

I have obſerved that when water is thrown upon 
the maſs of Tartar newly Calcined, it heats, much 
like unſlack*'d Lime, when wetted ; the reaſon of 
which is the ſame that I have given, to explicate 
the Ebullition of Quick: lime in water : all the 
difference is this, that Tartar Calcined containing 
a great deal of Salt, does more eaſily imbibe water 
than Quick: lime. 

Some'do Calcine ſalt of Tartar with a little ſul- 
phur, to hinder it from diſſolving ſo eaſily by the 
air, and to render it the whiter ; but this is no 
| good praftice becauſe the acid Spirit of ſulphur 
deſtroys ſome part of the Alkali ; and this does 
come to happen, by reaſon that the pores of this 
Salt by being thus Calcined are not ſo open as they 
were, and the air therefore cannot ſo eaſily melt 
K. If you would make Salt of Tartar, and other 
Alkals 
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Alkali fixt ſalts very white indeed, you muſt Cal. 


cine them all alone in a great fre, until they be- 
come white, and then purifie them by Diſſolution, 
Filtration, and Coagulation. As for their prone- 
neſs to diſſolve, this is natural to Alkals ſalts, and 
cannot be taken from them, but by deſtroying 
their nature. 

Nor canl approve the addition of any quantity 
of Niter to the Calcination of Tartar, as ſome 
do, becauſe the volatile parts of Niter being ex- 
alted, the fixt do remain, and by their acidity dg 
diminiſh the virtue of Salt of Tartar. 

Although the Salt of Tartar be tolerably white 
after the firſt purification, yet if you do calcine 
threeſcore and four ounces of it, and filtrate it a 
I have ſaid, you will draw ſtill abundance of earthy 
matter : and if in curioſity you ſhould. dry this 
earth, you would find three ounces and a half of it, 

Alkali ſalts are Aperitive, in that they diſlolye 
thoſe ſlimy humors which cauſed Obſtructions; 
and it is for the ſame reaſon that Salt of Tartar 
does correct Serna, and hinders it from griping, 
for the ſubſtance of Senna being viſcous, this does 
rarehe it, and make irwork the quicker; it may 
alſo ſerve to diſſolve ſome viſcous phlegm that 
ſticks in the guts, which as it is going off, cauſes 
z8ping pains. 

The liquor or Oil made per Deliquium is only 
a Salt of Tartar diſſolved by the moiſture of the 
Cellar, If you would make it quickly, you mul 
diſſolve the Salt of Tartar in as much Rain water 
well filtrated, as is needful to turn it into a li- 
quor. It may be uſed like the former, it cures 
Tettars, and diſcuſſes Tumors, becauſe being a 
Alkall 
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Alkali it ſweetens the keen Salts which fomented 
theſe diſtempers. 

When Salt of Tartar, or its liquor is diſſolved 
in water newly diſtilled from ſome green plant, 
the water will turn green, and the greener the 

lant is from which the water was diſtilled, this 
falt does make the water ſo much the greener. 
The water of Night-ſhade turns greener with it 
than Balm-water, Balm-water greener than Eye- 
bright-water, and ſo of the reſt. The reaſon of 
this effeR proceeds from this, that the Alkali ſalt 
of Tartar does rarefie, and make appear many 
little parts of the plant, which did riſe with the 
water in the diſtillation, and did not till then ap- 

But the water muſt be ſure to be diſtilled 
with 2 fire ſufficiently great, for if it ſhould have 
been diſtilled in a Balzexm, or ſuch like hear, 
there would not appear the leaſt ſhew of green, 
though an Alkali ſalt were mixed with it. 

Cherry-water, Roſe-water and many other diſti[- 


led waters of fruits or flowers, do give no colour, 
bythe addition of Salt of Tartar. 


Tintture of Salt of Tartar. 


This Operation is an exaltation of ſome parts 
of Salt of Tartar in Spiritof wine. 

Melt in a good Crucible twenty ounces of Salt of 
Tartar ina great fire, and when it is in Fuſion, 
cover .it with a Tile, and pur coals round it ; 
blow about it ſo, as to raiſe a greater heat than if 
you were melting Gold; continue this degree of 
ire about ſix hours, or until your Salt of Tartar 
is 
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is of ared marble colour, which you may know 
by thruſting the end of a Sparula into the Crucible, 
for when it is drawn out, you may look upon a 
little matter that is ſtuck to it ; then take out 
the Crucible with a pair of tongs and turn it up» 
ſide down into a warm mortar, the matter will 
coagulate in a little time, powder it preſently, 
and put it into a matraſs warmed before-hand 
pour upon it Spirit of wine Tartarized, until it 
ſwims four fingers above the matter : ſtop the ma- 
traſs with another to make a double-veſleL lute the 
junCtures cloſe with a wet bladder, ſet your ma- 
traſs in Sand, and heat it with a gradual fire, to 
make the Spirzt of wine boil ſeyen or . eight hours, 
during which time it will afſume a red colour. Af- 
ter that let the veſſels cool, and unlute them ; {e- 
parate by Inclinatian this moſt fragrant 7intture, 
and keep it in a Viol well ſtopt. 

You may pour more Spirit of Wine on the re- 
maining Salt of Tartar, and proceed as before, as 
long as it will draw out any Tintare. 

The Tintture of the Salt of Tartar is an excel- 
lent Aperitive, it purifies the bloud, and reſiſts 
malignity of humors. It is uſed in the Scurvy, 
the doſe is from ten to thirty drops in ſome con- 
venient liquor. | 


Remarks. 


You muſt place the Crucible:in the furnace upon 

a Tile, for fear leſt the wind which comes through 
the doors of the Aſh-hole, and fire-room, might be 
a to cool the bottom, and hinder the Fuſion 
alt. | | The 
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The Salt of Tartar having been a good while 
melted in the Crucible, does flame when thrown 
upon lighted coals, as caſfily as Salt-peter does. 
This effect proceeds only from this, that the fire 
has attenuated and vyolartilized the parts of this fixt 
falt, ſoas torender them fit to exalt with the ſul- 
phur of coals. 

Many have writ that it is ſufficient to Calcine 
the Salt of Tartar two hours in a violent fire, or 
until the Salt of Tartar becomes blewiſh ; bur af- 
ter having tried ſeveral times to make the Tinfure 
according to this deſcription, I could never be able 
todoit; it is true the Spirit of Wine will be alittle 


'TinCtured, but it comes not near that which is ne- 


ceſſary to call it the Tinf&ure of Salt of Tartar ; 
for it ſhould bered like wine, and to make it ſo, 
itis requiſite to Calcine it as I have ſaid, and good 
ſtore of it ſhould be put into the Crucible, becauſe 
it diminiſhes exceedingly. You muſt likewiſe 
take care to uſe Spirit of wine well refified, for if 
there ſhould be any phlegm in it, it would not 


turn red. 


This Tint are doth not proceed from a fixt ſul- 
phur contained in the Salt of Tartar, as many 
have pretended ; ir is only an exaltation”of this 
falt in Spirit of Wine ;, for if by way of curioſity 
you ſhould diſtil this Tin&ure, you would recover 
only a Spirit of Wine ;, and yet nevertheleſs there 
will remain at bottom but a ſmall quantity of Sals 


of Tartar with its uſual whiteneſs; which ſhews 


{ufficiently that this colour did only proceed from 
the exat mixture of the Spirit of Wine with the 
Salt of Tartar, ſeeing upon their ſeparation the 


colour diſappears. 
| Ce The 
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The Tinitwre of the Salt of Tartar loſes its red 
colour as it grows old, by reaſon that the more 
ſubtile part of the Spiric of wine is loſt through 
the pores of the glaſs, and there remains only a Spi 
rit which has not — enough to keep the Salt 
of Tartar inits exalted condition. 


Magiftery of Tartar, or Tartarum Vitriols 
cum, 


This Operation is a Salt of Tartar impregnated 
with the acidity of Spirit of Yitriol. | 

Put into a glaſs body what quantity you pleaſe 
of Oil of Tartar made per _ pour upon 
it by little and little rectified Spire of Yitria, 
there will be a great efferveſcency : continue to 
drop more in, till there's no further Ebullition; 
then place your Cucurbite in Sand, and evape- 
rate the Spirit with a little fire, there will remain 
a very white ſalt, keepirt ina Viol well opt. 

It isa good Aperitive, and is alſo alittle Purgz- 
tive; it is given in hypochondriacal caſes, in 
Quartans, Kings-evil, and all other diſeaſes where 
in it. is neceſſary to open Obſtruftions, and to 
work by Urine. The doſe is from ten to thirty 
grains in ſome proper liquor. - 
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Tartarum Vitriolatum may be made with the 
Salt of Tartar as well as with the Os ; the Ebulli- 
cion 
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tioa proceeds from this, that the acid of Virriol 
piercing the Alkali Salt of Tartar, doth violently 
feparate its parts, and gives vent to igneous Bo- 
dies which were there impriſoned ; and this Effer- 
veſcency comes to paſs as often as an Alkali meets 
with an acid, and remains until the acid can find 
thing more to encounter inthe alkali ſale. Then 
there follows a Coagulum at the bottom of the 
veſſel, becauſe the acid and alkali claſping toge-= 
ther do loſe their motion, and by their united 
feight do precipitate to the bottom. And this 
ales the liquor to be much leſs acrimonious than 
the 0:1 of Tartar was before, though atleaſt an 
equal quantity of Spirit of Vitrial was mixed with 
i, You muſt evaporate it gently, and eſpecially 
toward the end, for fear the acid ſhould rife with- 
a 


This Salt is whiter than common Salt of Tartar, 
4 having been ſubtilized by Acids, after the ſame 
manner as we fee ſeveral other white things en- 
ceaſe in their colour, as they are beatea into a 
ige powder. 

If you do uſe two ounces of Salt of Tartar in this 
Operation, you'l draw two ounces and a half of 
Tarterum Vitriolatum., This Augmentation comes 
kom the more heavy and ſtrong part of the 377501, 
for that which is evaporated is very phlegmatick. 

You may here uſe the Reftified Oct of Yitriol in- 
fad of the Spirre, and then the lefs'is requir'd, be- 
auſe it is a ſtronger acid, but the Tartaram Y/i- 
tralatum will not be ſo white, as when Spirit of 
Furiol is uſed, by reaſon of ſome Tinfure that al- 
Ways remains with the 0:1 of Fitrol, reftifie it as 


much as you pleaſe, 4 
Gg2-. Though 
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Though ſfonie have written, that if Tartarum 

Vitriolatum were put into a Retort, and diſtilled, 
one might draw Spirit of Vitriol as good as it was 
at firſt, nevertheleſs it is certain that it will not be 
ſo ſtrong a Spire; for it has loſt the moſt ſubtike 
partof its acidity, by encountring with the alkali, 
which may be eaſily judged both by the taſte, and 
the effeCts. 
Tf by way of curioſity you would ſearch a little 
narrowly into this Operation, and obſerve what 
happens during the ebullition of the acid and the 
alkali, you would find, that a great many little 
daſhes of water do fly about, eſpecially if the veſſel 
is not placed too low,and you hold a lighted Candle 
neer it, for they will be apt to put” it out. This 
effeCft can have no other cauſe than the violent ſe- 
paration of the parts of the alkali by the acid, 
which makes the watry part of this liquor to 
ſparkle upwards, being on all fides violently 
driven. Bhs 

If you-uſe Oil of Vitriel, the ebullition is the 
greater, and the heat the more conſiderable, be- 
cauſe its acid being ſtronger, it ſeparates the parts 
of the alkali body more eaſily. 

Now conſidering the ebullition which happens 
.between acid and alkali, I have the leſs opinion of 
a method that ſome do follow, which is to bathe 
little the bodies that are to be embalmed, with Sp- 
rit of ſalt, and then to put Sale of Tartar into the 
 embalming powder ; for it is very likely, that this 
Spirit of Salt, which is an acid, by mixing with 
the alkali ſalt, of Tartar, may produce a Fermen- 
tation which may ſtir up the remaining humidity 
of the Carkaſs, and make it to mix with the In- 
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redients of the powder, and ſo inſtead of pre- 
f:reng the dead body, we have reaſon to fear leſt 
this Fermentation ſhould rather haſten a diſſolu- 
tion of its parts. 

Acids do ſometimes diſſolve and rarifie, and at 
other times coagulate and precipitate, as may be 
ſeen by the Operations which have been deſcribed. 
Theſe different aCtions do ſeem very ſtrange, for 
itis hard to conceive how one and the ſame liquor 
ſhould produce contrary effets ; but Ple give you 
an explication of this Phenomenon, which becauſe 
itis built upon experience, may perhaps meet with 
fome Approbation. 

- An Acid proves always a diſſolvent, when good 
ſore of it is poured upon the matter that is to be 
diſſolved ; bur it makes a Coagulumas often, when 
being in too ſmall a quantity its points are fixed 
inthe pores of the matter, and haye not power 
enough to get out; and this is plainly perceived, 
when Spirit of Vstriol is poured upon the liquor of 
Saltof Tartar; for if you ſhould mix hut ſo much 
2 ivfequiſite to penetrate the Salt, the acids do 
remain ſheathed in it, and bear it down, whence a 
Coagulation and Precipitation happens ; but if 
now ſo much more, or a greater quantity of Spirir 
of Vitriol, ſhould be ſtil] added to the liquor, the 
_—_— will diſappear, by -reaſon that the little 

tes which being gathered together maintained 
their part againſt the acid, and hindred its motion, 
will be then ſcattered and diſſolved by the acid, 


- that is now grown the ſtronger. 


The ſame thing may be remarked in all other 
bodies which can be diſſolved by acids ; for if you 
take alittle of any of thoſe, and pour a little acid 


Gg 5 upon 
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upon it, there is made a. great efferveſcency, and 
after that a Goagulum, but if you add more atid, 
the matter will all diſſolve, WR bs £1! 
- An acidcanlikewiſe Precipitate what an'alkali 
hath diſſolved, as we ſee in the Operztion of the 
Magiſtery of Sulphur, and this becauſe the acid 
having diſſolved and ſeparated the parts of the 
alkali makes. it let go its hold, and the body pre- 
cipitates by its own weight. 
When Milk coagulates by the means of an acid, 
It is becauſe it contains @ great deal of -Cheeſe, 
into'which the acid enters, and loſing its motion 
weighs it down ; whence it comes to paſs that the , 
Coagnlum which is made with aweak acid, preci- 
pitates mach leſs than that which is made with a 
greater quantity: of acid; but if you ſhould in c- 
riofity pour a great deal of acid upon the precipi- 
tated Coagulum, yau would find it diſſolve by de» 
grees. | 
The fermentation of Dough, and other matters 
of the ſame nature does proceed from this, that 
the natural falts having been put- into motion 
trituration or fome other caufe do rarifie and dit: 
folve, as much as they can, whatſoever reſiſts their 
motion ; but becauſe theſe acid ſalts do exert their 
a&tivity by little and little, and do meet with 
much reſiſtance; the ſolution is-made lowly, and 
the divifion of ſome parts is with-difficulty enough, 
And this is that which cauſes the matter to {well 2s 
ie does, andtotake up greater room than it had 
before. | 
Leaven does encreaſe the fermentation in dough, 
becauſe it ſelf being 2 paſte whereof the ſalts are 
become free toraCt by means of a Jong fermenta won , 
» .» theſe 
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theſe falts do eaſily join with thoſe of the other 
paſte, or dough, and do help them to rarifie and 
diſſolve the whole. 

The ſame may be likewiſe ſaid of other acid 
matters which -cauſe a fermentation. 

But when the acids have rarified the matter as 
much as they are able, they loſe their motion in 
it, and then the matter coagulates, that is to ſay, 
returns into the ſame extenſion as before. 

There is ſtill one effect of acids, which ſeems 
different from thoſe I have now ſpoken of, that 
they do preſerve certain bodies which are put into 
them, as falr keeps or preſerves meat. Thus 
when young Cucumbers, Samphire, or Capers are 
ſteeped in Vinegar, there is no fermentation with 
them, and conſequently no corruption. 

The reafon of which is that the parts of Cucum- 
bers and other like things being very: viſcuous and 
ſuggiſh, the acids do inſinuate to diſſolve them, 
but they have not there their motion free enough 
to make their joſtles, and to divide the parts mi- 
mitely, fo that the acids of the Vinegar doonly fix 
in the pores of theſe matters and coagulate in 
them. | 
It is this coagulation which hinders the Cucum- 
bers from corrupting, for theſe acids do ſhut their 

es, and ſerye for ſo many little pegs, where- 
with to ſuſtain their parts firm and quiet. Sea-falt 
which is an acid does preſerve meat, and many 
other matters, for the ſame reaſon. I have al- 
ready ſpoken of that in my Remarks upon the 
Principles. 

The Coagulation then which acids do cauſe may 
jaſtly- be faid to be an imperfeR diſſolution of 
G 8g 4 Bodies, 
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bodies, and I could here relate a great many other 
Examples to prove what I have aſſerted. But I 
ſhall content my ſelf with thoſe already ſaid. And 
now let us ſee whether this diſcourſe can furniſh 
vs with any thing that illuſtrates the digeſtion of 
Aliments in the Stomach.' 

Moſt of our modern Philoſophers have not 
ſpared the notion of acid, when they have endea- 
-voured to explicate digeſtion, they have conceived 
the Membranes of the Stomach to be all impreg- 
nated with it, and many of them not contented 
wich this liquor alone have brought ſome more of 
it from the Spleen and Pancreas : but if all theſe 
acids were really in the Stomach, the aliments 
would not eſcape coagulating, and conſequently 
an Indigeſtion, as uſes to happen, after taking too 
many acids at Meals ; for conceive never ſo great 
a quantity of them, either there would not be 
enough to diſſolve the Aliments, or elſe the Mem- 
branes of the Stomach would be attenuated and 
concodcted too, as well as that which they contain, 
which nevertheleſs doth not happen in the natural 
temper of the body. 

There is no need of ſceking after theſe imagi- 
nary acids to cauſe digeſtion ; the ſpittle which 
mixes with the Aliments as they receive their firſt 
Trituration between the Teeth, will furniſh us 
with enough to actuate the Fermentation in the 
Stomach ; there js but little acid requiſite to ſet 
the parts In motion, but when once they are 
moved, they do contain enough Salts and Spirits 
of the ſame nature, which being quickned by the 
heat of this vi/c# will break all their Chains, 
and find a vent out, whence does infallibly follow 
an 


—— — — 
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an attenuation of the Aliment into a Chylous ſub- 
ſtance. 

It will be ſaid, without doubt, that the irritation 
in the Stomach, which is called Zurger, cannot 
be produced by any thing but an acid, which find- 
ing no more Aliments to work upon, uſes to att up- 
on the Membranes themſelves, But I think 1 ſhall 
explicate this Irritation better, according to my 
own opinion, than that of theſe men; for I may 
with reaſon enough ſay, that the ſpictle finding 
the ſtomach empty. of all nouriſhment, ferments 
alone, and creates this Irritation, ſeeing that ſpit- 
tle, as every body muſt grant, is loaded with a 
Salt; but as for them, they muſt make an acid to 
come from the membranes, which nevertheleſs 
doth not irritate them, but only when ict meets 
with nothing elſe in the Stomach to exerciſe upon, 
which is a thing hard enough to comprehend. 

I know very well that ſome of them to avoid 
this difficulty will ſay, that the acid is generated 
ia the ſtomach from the remainder of that which is 
eaten, which continuing ſome time in the ſtomach 
produces a Leaven after the ſame manner as 
Dough ; but then they muſt explain to me what the 
Ferment did conſiſt of, which ſerved to digeſt the 
' firſt Aliments that the Infant took. 

Another ObjeCtion may be made to what I have 
ſaid touching digeſtion , it is, that whereas [| have 
maintained that acids do diſſolve when they 
abound, and Coagulate when they are but few in 
a great deal of matter, it ſhould happen that 
Spictle ſhould then be apter to Coagulate the Ali- 
ments in the ſtomach, and cauſe indigeſtion, than 
would a greater quantity of acids, for it ſeems, 

| according 
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according to my diſcourſe, the. more acids are 
found in a matter, the more liable it muſt be to 
diffolve. 

To refolve this difficulty, which feems to be 
yery conſiderable, we mult obſerve, that the na- 
tural acids of Aliments taken into the ſtomach, 
are ſufficient to xarifie and- diflolve thoſe bodies 
which. hinder their motion, when it has been be- 
gun by Maſtication, or by ſome falt of the ſpittle, 
which ſerves as a Leaven to them, much after the 
fame manner as the ſalts of meal do rarifie the 
Paſte, when: they have been actuated before by 
Trituration and. Leaven together; but now if 
there happens to be too much acid in the Aliments 
that axe taken into the ſtomach, they will have 
the ſame effects as Cucumbers and thofe other 
things I mentioned, which are preferved'in Vine- 
gar. Theacids will indeed endeavour to cut in 
pieces what ſtands in their way, but having to do 
with parts too viſcous and heavy, they will ſoon 
laſe all their attivity, and fix by their quantity, 
and their gravity the natural ſalt of theſe Aliments, 
as Vinegar fixes that of Cucymbers z for when the 
acids do ſhut the pores of the matter, and keep 
them firm and quiet, the natural ſalt cannot exalrt 
ſoas to cauſe any Fermentation or digeſtion. 

The reaſon then why a ſmall portion of acids 
will cauſe digeſtion in the ſtomach, anda greater 
quantity will hinder it, is that the fmall quantity 
will joyn with the natural ſalt of the Aliments, and 
have irs operation without ſhutting the pores of 
the matter, whereas a great ftore of acids will 
quite fill the-pores of this matter, and hinder the 
motion of the natural faltz for it is not enough 
that 
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that there: be a great many acids, to cauſe ſuch a 
diſſolution, theſe acids nſt have room to moye in, 
and to make their joſtles. 

Thus thefe effects do make nothing againſt what 
E have _ RY Hon for a greater 

tity of them will always have more diſpoſition 
—_—— to a diflolution ; but if this great 
quantity: does Coagulate divers things, it is only 
by accidenr, and through the diſpoſition of the 
matter into which the acid points have entred. 

What | have here eſtabliſhed concerning acids. 
may ſerye very much to explicate the nature of 
Feavers, and their principal fymptoms. 

Firſt of all every dody mult grant, that when 
there are Obſtruſtions in our bodies, the ob- 
ftructed matter does ferment and fowr,as Dough, 
Wine, and ſeyeral other things grow fowr by be- 
ing fale. 

This: matter by Fermenting fends faline or acid 
Yapoursi into the maſs of blond, which do cauſe 
diversalterations in it, according to their quanti- 
ty, and quality, for thefe acids are commonly mixt 
with fulphurs, which are a kind of Vehicle to the 
acids, and are more or leſs corrupted, according 
as the matter whence they are derived has ſojourn- 
ed more or leſs in the obſtructed part. 

Now if theſe acid vapours are carried into the 
veſſels, but only in ſuch 2 quantity as is fit to make 
2 kind of Leaven, they wilt then rarifie the bloud 
too much, and whereas they by conſequence do 
encreaſe its motion. and heart, they do cauſe that 
which we calt a Feaver; this Feaver muft remain 
aslong as the Ferment continues in the blond, and 
according as there comes a new fopply of matter 

in 
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in place of that which nature has thrown off. 

Bur if a greater quantity of acids ſhould rife all 
of a ſudden from out of the Obſtructions, then 
ther muſt needs happen a kind of Coagulation, for 
theſe acids thus abounding, and fixing the groſler 
part of the bloud, do partly loſe their motion, and 
quiet the Ebullition of the bloud by fixing its parts. 

It is this kind of Congelation which cauſes thoſe 
cold ſhiverings, which are felt, befoce the hot fit 
begins; -for as the heat is derived from the motion 
of the Spirits, the cold is produced from the ceſſa- 
tion of their motion. | 

The cold fit continues until the Spirits haye by 
their. aQtivity rarified 'this Congelation; for the 
Spirits being continually ſupplied with additional 
forces do make violent aſſaults until they have 
made their way free. 

The Coagulum being diſſolved, the bloud ſhould 
ſeem to Circulateas it did before, but becauſe the 
matterof the Coagnlam is converted into a Leaven, 
this Leaven makes the bloud to boil, and ſo cauſes 
a Feaver; this Feayer continues until the bloud is 
freed from all this Ferment, either by Tranſpira- 
tion, or by Urine. | 

Now to conceive how this Coagulum may be con- 
verted into'a Leaven, we muſt conſider that the 
Spirits of the bloud have loſt-moſt of their acidity 
in diſſolving this Coagulum, and that there re- 
mains but only acidity enough to produce a Fer- 
mentation. 

- Nevertheleſs yon muſt not think I mean by this 
Congelation now ſpoken of, a Coagulam altoge- 
ther like to that in Milk, or to that which happens, 
waen an acid liquor is ſyringed into the Veins of an 
Ant- 
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Animal, for theſe Congelations are too ſtrong, and 
there would then happen the ſame thing, or very 
near the ſame as does to the Animal, who ſoon 
afterwards falls into Convulſions, and dies, be- 
cauſe the courſe of the Spirits and bloud would be 
intirely ſtopt,and they would never be able to break 
through ſo great an obſtacle : but I do underſtand 
here that the bloud is made thicker than it was, 
and has not ſo free a motion as it had before, which 
is enough to cauſe ſuch cold firs. 

Now it remains for me to explicate how it comes 
-- == that Feavyers have their returns regularly 

ts. 

"kT he matter that makes the Obſtructions which 
| T have laid down for the Fundamental cauſe of 
Feavers, begins not to ſend forth its vapours, nor 
to diſperſe its acid ſalt into the bloud in order to 
cauſe a Feaver, until it has got together a certain 
quantity in the obftructed veſſels, and then it is 
probable that there is a new diſcharge of the 
matter. 

This diſcharge or eruption of Feaveriſh matter 
muſt happen at ſet times, ſo long as the Obſtruttion 
laſts, becauſe the humors which Circulate to the 
obſtructed parts, and there ſtop, are always in an 
equal quickneſs and an equal quantity. 

Now becauſe ina Tertian, the veſſels wherein 
the obſtrution happens, do acquire in two days 
a ſufficient repletion of matter to produce the 
Eruption and Fermentation I have ſpoken of, the 
'Firs do come to operate every ſecond day. 

But becauſe in a Quartan the humors are more 
tenacious and heavy, and flow with leſs expedition, 
the Fermentation and eruption muſt needs be 
{lower, 
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ſlower, and conſequently the fits more diſtant the 
one from the other. 

The Quotidian Ague is cauſed by a Saline Pitui- 
t4 which is naturally fluid enough to make the mat- 
ter ferment in leſs time, wherefore it is that the 
fits do return every day. 4 

We may reaſon concerning the other kinds of 
Feavers upon the ſame principle, and explicate all 
the accidents that happen, but I have nodeſign to 
enlarge my ſelf further upon this ſubject, I ſhould 
think it would be too great a digreſſion, and a 
book ſhould rather be made on purpoſe, to expreſs 
all the circumſtances which might be deduced from 


It. 


Volatile Salt of Tartar. 


This Operation is the Salt of the Lees of Wine, 
yolatilized by fermentation. 

Dry the Lees of wine witha gentle fire, and fill 
with them two thirds ofa large earthen or glaſs 
- Retort, place this Retort in a Reverberatory Fur- 
nace, and fitting to it a large Receiver, give a 
{ſmall fire to it to heat the Retort by degrees, and 
todrive forth an inſipid phlegm ; when vapours 
begin toriſe, you mult take out the phlegm, and 
Iutzng carefully the junRures of your veſſels, 
quicken the fire by little and little, until you find 
the Receiver filled with white clouds ; continue it 
in this condition, and when you perceive the Re- 
ceiver to cool, raiſe the fire to the utmoſt extre- 
mity, and continue it fo, until there riſe no more 


vapours. When the veſlels are cold, unlute the 
Receiver, 
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Receiver, and ſhaking it about to make the Vola- 
tile ſalt which ſticks to it fall to the bottom, 
pour it all into a Bolt-head ; fit to it a Head 
with a ſmall Receiver; lute well the jun- 
ures, and placing it in ſand, give a litttle fire 
under it, and the Volatile {alc will riſe, and ſtick 
to the head, and the top of the Bolt-head ; take off 
your head, and ſet on another in its place : gather 
your ſalt, and ſtop it up quickly, for it eaſily dif- 
ſolves into a liquor z continue the fire, and take 
care to gather the ſalt according as you ſee it ap- 
pear 3 but when there riſes no more ſalt, a liquor 
will diſtil, of which you muſt draw about three 
ounces, and then put out the fire. 

This alc is in great requeſt for to purifie the 
bloud, by ſweat or urine : it may be given in the 
Palſie, Apoplexy, Epilepſie, Quartan and Ter- 
tian Agues, and to open Obſtructions ; the doſe 
is from ſix grains to fifteen in ſome proper liquor. 

The diſtilled liquor is a Volatile ſalr that is riſen 
with the phlegm; itis called the Volatile Spirit of 
Tartar, and has the ſame virtues as the ſalt; its 
doſe is from eight to four and twenty drops. 

After this ſame manner the Volatile ſalt of 
Beans, Soot, and divers Fruits and Seeds may be 
prepared. 


Remarks, 


The Lees of Wine being incomparably more 
Fermented than the Tartar which is found in the 
ſides of veſſels, we need not wonger if its ſalt is 
more Volatile. 
| This 
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This alt is ſublimed in a Bolt-head, to theend 
the phlegm, which is too heavy to riſe eaſily fo 
high, may not mix with it ; but it is extraordinary 
hard to keep this falt dry, it eaſily humects and 
diſſolves into a liquor, whereſore it were much 
better to draw it in a Spirit, and leſs of the Vola- 
tile part would be loſt, being detained by the 
phlegm. 

Nevertheleſs becauſe there are ſeveral perſons 
who are as well pleaſed with the ſight of things, 
as their effeRs, this liquefied ſalt might then be 
mixt with a ſufficient quantity of Calcined bones 
powdered,to make thereof a Paſte, which might be 
" made Into little Pellets, to be put into a Bolt-head, 
and fitting to it a Blind-head, this ſalt may be ſub- 
limed or rectified as before, and this pare ſalt muſt 
be kept in Viols well ſtopr, 

The difficulty there is in keeping this Volatile 
falt dry, as well as that of other Vegetables, does 
proceed from this, that only the more eſſential 
part" is volatilized, for there remains much fixt 
falt with the earth in the Retorr. | 

This volatile ſalt becomes alkali- by the means 
of fire, as other volatile ſalts do; whereof I have 
already ſpoken in my Remarks upon the Principles; 
and there is no manner of probability that it ſhould 
have been of this nature, either in the Plant or 
in the Lees, for the reaſons that I haye ſhewn in 
the ſame Remarks. 

I ſhall add here, that if the alkali ſalt did exiſt 
in the Lees, but is not able to expand it ſelf, and 
get the predominancy of acids but only by a long 
Fermentation, .as the Chymiſts will have it, who 
follow the common way of diſcourſing of theſe 

| things, 
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things, it would then neceſlarily follow that the 
more Lees do ferent, the more they muſt loſe of 
their acidity, becauſe the alkali would deſtroy it. 
Nevertheleſs the contrary to this happens; for 
Lees do ſowr as they grow tale, & thoſe who make 
Vinegar, do know well enough how to uſe the Lees, 
and to make them ferment with their wine, when 
they would make Vinegar quickly. 

It ſeems to me from the conſideration of this 
effet, that there is little reaſon to follow the Sen- 
timents of ſome, who have writ that the Lees of 
wine abounding in volatile ſalt, anda ſulphureous 
ſpirit. do contain but very little acid ; for it is as 

lain as may be that this volatile ſalt is acid in the 

ees, and is the ſame that makes the acid ſpirit of 
Vinegar,being morevolatile than many other acids, 
to volatilize with its phlegm * in the diſtillation. 
It is true that ſalt of Tartar drawn by the Retort, 
does riſe more eaſily than Spirit of Vinegar, bur 
-7x - from its being vyolatilized by the violent heat 
of fre, 

Another mark that all the ſalt of Lees is acid, 
is this, that the Tartar does all diſſolve in the 
wine, and turns into Vinegar ; for very little or 
no Lees, or other Tartar, is to be found in the 
veſſels wherein Vinegar is made, although there 
was ſome naturally before, or though ſome more 
were added to it as I have faid in the Chapter of 
Vinegar. 

Perhaps it will be objeted, that Lees are ſome- 
times added to wines grown ropyand mucilaginous, 
to make them good again, and yet thoſe wines are 
not ſowred by the Lees. 


H h But 
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But this effeft happens, when the former Fer- 
mentation becoming imperfect, through the too 
great quantity of phlegm for the little proportion 
of ſalt that was in the wines, the falt of the Lees | | 
does rarifie, exalt, and- conjoin with the Oily || | 
parts of the liquor that the Spirit of wine is made 
of, as I have ſaid in the Chapter of Wine. 
For the wine does not ſowr, ſo long as the ſalt 
finds Oil to at upon, bur it does ſo, when this 
_ finds nothing to hinder it from expanding it- 
eli. 
The volatile falr af Tartar produces much the 
ſame effects, as that of Beans, and other ſeeds, 
and though many will needs give it ſublime. and 
extraordinary virtues in compariſon with other 
volatile ſalts, I dont ſee any reaſon for ſuch high 
conceits, nor that effeCts do anſwer their pretences. | 
Volatile ſalts have a good uſe, when they find || f 
the pores & humors diſpoſed for perſpiration, but || 
they are. full as dangerous, when the humors are | 
not at all prepared ; for by thelr volatility they do | 2 
put the humors into ſo great a motion, that often- 
times the Feaver is encreaſed by them, and a | 
tranſlation made to the Brain : wherefore you muſt | A 
conſider well the Temper and preſent ſtate of your || | 
P-tient, before you preſume to give them. il 
That which remains in the Bolt-head, after the tt 
volatile ſalt, and ſpirit are drawn off, is a black | 0 
and ſtinking Oil mixt with the more phlegmatick || 
part of the liquor ; you muſt ſeparate this Oil in || f 
2 Tunnel lined with brown paper; it is good for 
the Palſie, for Cold pains, and for Hyſterical wo- 
men to ſmell to. 
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A Lee or Tartar Calcined is found in the Re- 
tort, out of which you my draw a fixt alkali falr, 
2s out of common Tartar, but in a much leſs quan- 
tity, for that the greateſt part of the ſalt of Lees 
is volatilized. | 


CHAP. XV. 
Of Opium. 


oh ens isa Tear, which diſtils of itfelf,, or by 

Inciſion of the heads of Poppies, found very 
frequently in Greece, in the Kingdom of Cambata, 
and the territories of Grand-Carro in Egypt : 
there are three ſorts of jr, the Black, the White, 
and the Yellow. 

The Inhabitants of thoſe Countries do keep this 
Opium for their own uſe, and dofend us only the 
Meconium, which is nothing elſe but the Fayce of 
theſe fame Poppy-heads, drawn by expreſſion, and 
then thickned, and wrapt up in leaves to tranſport 
the better. Ir is this Drug that we improperly call 
Opium, and always ufe for want of the true-; bur 
being more impure than the true, it hath not the 
ame aQivity, and ſtrength. 

A Meconium may be made after the ſame man- 
ner with the heads of thoſe Poppies that grow itt 
Italy, Languedoc, and Provence, but it will prove 


much weaker than the former. 
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The Opium which comes from Thebes, or elſe 
from Grand-Carro, is accounted the beſt, you muſt 
chooſe it Black, Inflammable, bitrer to the taſte, 
and a little acrimonious, its ſmell muſt be diſagree- 
able and ſtupefactive, | 


-  Extratt of Opium, called Landanum. 


This Operation is the purer part of Opiun 
drawn in water and Spirit of wine, and reduced to 
the confiſtence of an.extract. 

. Cut into ſlices four ounces of good Opium, and 
os put it into a-bolr-head ; pour _ it a quart of 
:  Rain-water well filtred ; ſtop the bolt-head, and 
ſetting it in ſand, give your fire by degrees, then 
increaſe it, to make the liquor boil for two hours, 
ſtrain it warm, and pour it intoa bottle. 

.'Fake the Opinm which remains undiſſolved in 
the Rain-water; dry it inancarthen pan, over a 
ſmall fire, and putring ir into a Matraſs pour upon 
it Spirse of wine to the height of four fingers ; ſtop 
the Matraſs, and digeſt the matter twelve hours 
in hot Aſhes; afterwards ſtrain the liquor, and 
there will remain a glutinous earth which is to be 
flung away. | 

Evaporate both theſe diſſolutions of Opium ſe- 
parately, in earthen or glaſs veſſels, in a Sand- 
heat, to the conſiſtence of honey, then mix them, 
and finiſh the drying this mixture with a very 
gentle heat, to giveit the conſiſtence of Pills, or 
a ſolid Extratt. 

It is the poſt certain Soporifick that we have in 
Phyſick, it allays al) pains which proceed from too 

great 
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ue an activity of the humors, it is good for the 
ooth-ach, applied to the tooth, or elſe to the 
Temple-artery in a plaiſter, it is uſed for to ſtop 
ſpitting of bloud, the bloudy-flux, the flux of the 
menſes and hemorrhoids, for the colick, for hor 
defluxions on the eyes, and to quiet all ſorts of 


griping pains: the doſe of it is from halfa grain 


to three, in ſome convenient Conſerye, or elſe 
diſſolved in a Julep. 


Remarks. 


Opium is compounded of a Spirituous part and a 
groſs terreſtrious Roſine ; the Spirituous part may 
be eaſily diſſoly*d in water, but theReſinous requires 
a more convenient enſtrunum, ſuch as Spirit of 
Wine.You mult dry theOprnm after the firſt diſſolu- 
tion, leaft the Spirit of Wine be too much weakned 
by the watry part that remains,which would hinder 
the ſolution from being done ſo well as it ſhould be. 

Diſtilled Vinegar diſſolves Opium, but the acids 
may diminiſh its virtue, by deſtroying or fixing its 
yolatile part,which ſerves for avehicle tothe other. 

Spirit of wine-alone might be uſed to diſſolve 
both parts of the Opium, but it might be feared it 
would carry away with It the volatile part in the 
Evaporation. 

All that is in the Opium is preſerved by my de- 
ſcription ; for the Reſinous part diffolved in the . 
Spirit of Wine cannot evaporate with it, becauſe 
it is the heavier ; and the other part which I call 
Volatile in compariſon with the firſt is mixt with a 
little Roſfine that keeps it back, while the water 
evaporates. The truth of this I have found by ex- 
perience, and any body elſe may try as well as 1 

H h 3 have 
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have done, by diſtilling theſe ligours. Laſtly it js 
hard to uſe any greater precaution-than this, for 
the preſervation of all the pure parts of Opium, 
and fewer Menſirmwms can be uſed that are more 
convenient. 

If in curioſity you weigh the glutinous earth after 
it js dried, you will find it to be half an ounce. 

Almoſt all Authors have appointed to torrife 

Opium before it be diſſolved, to the end a certain 
malignity which they ſay is in it may be evapo- 
rated ; but that which they call malignity is no- 
thing but the Spirits, or Sulphurs that are moſt 
volatile, whereof I ſpoke but now; ſo that by 
the TorrefaCtion they deprive it of ics more aCtiye 
part. They do further add to the Extrat# com- 
monly drawn with Spirit of Wine, Coral, Pearl, 
Treacle, Extratt of Saffron, Cordial ConfeCtions, 
Hyſterical ingredients and other things which may 
reſiſt acold malignity in the fourth degree which 
they pretend to be in Opiam, But experience Con- 
vinces us that it is not ſo dangerous, when given 
in the foreſaid doſe, ſo that there is no need at all 
of loſing its volatile part by Torrefaction, nor of 
mixing it with other ingredients which may hinder 
ics operation, or retard its effect. It belongs to the 
Phyſician, when he thinks fit to give it, to judge 
whether there be any need of an Hyſterick, or 
Cordial, which he may appoint to be mixed upon 
the face. PEI | 

I ſhall not ſtay to examine here whether Opium 
is cold or hot ; they who have made the Anatomy 
of this mixt, do know very well that it is almoſt all 
of it Sulphur. I ſhall endeavour to explicate its ef- 
fets the moſt ſenſibly I can according to the Rules 
of Chymilſtry, 23 | The 
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| The virtue of Opiam conſiſts in cauling {leep, 
and that by calming the motion of the Spirits; for 
ſince watchfulneſs does proceed from the motion 


of the Spirits, which by rarifying the humors in the 


little paſſages of the Brain do augment their Circu- 
lation, it may ſurely be ſaid with probability 


-enough thar ſleep is cauſed by ſome condenſation 


of the humors, which happens from a repoſe of the 
Spirits in the Brain. According to this Principle 
then there muſt be contained in Opium, and all 
other Soporificks, a certain ſubſtance that inviſ- 
eates the Spirits, and hinders them for ſome tine 
from Circulating fo faſt as they did before. Let ns 
examine now, whether any ſuch thing can probably 
de found in Opium, by the Analyſis I have made 
of it: firſt of allT have obſerved a Spirituous part 
but after that hath been drawn out by means of 
Rain-water, there remains a gummous and terre- 
trious matter, and this is the ſubſtance that I find 
ſo proper to produce this effeft. For nothing in 
Phyfick is ſo fit to thicken the bloud, and other 
humors, as things that are Mucilaginous ; Milk, 
ind the Emulſions which are drawn from divers 
feeds, the Water-Lily, Lettice, nay and all tem- 
perate Aliments, do frequently incline to ſleep, 
decauſe they are impregnated with a gummous ſub- 
ſtance, which mixing in the bloud, does ferve to 
agglutinate the Spirits, and to moderate the 
quickneſs of their motion; this now being ſup- 
poſed, it is eaſte to conceive how Opium makes one 
ſleep, ſeeing it ts loaded with Mocilaginous parts, 
which may be conveighed into the veſſels. 

But without doubt it will be here objeCted, that 
Opinm is full of ſubtile parts, which on the con- 
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trary inſtead of condenſing the Spirits muſt needs 
rariftie them z and further, that according to my 
diſcourſe all forts of Gummous matters ſhould in- 
cline to ſleep as well Opium, which is a thing ma- 
nifeſtly falſe. 

ln the firſt place, I anſwer, that the Spirits of 
Opium being actuated by the hear of the Stomach 
do ſerve to raiſe the Gummaus part, and to con- 
duct it into the little paſſages of the Brain, but 
having there introduced them, they either fly 
away through their yolatile nature, or elſe con- 
denſe with the moiſture of the Brain. 'T he ſame 
thing happens, after drinking any Spirituous li- 

uor, ſuch as Wine, Cyder, or Beer; for the 

ulphureous Spirits of theſe liquors carrying along 
with them ſome phlegmatick parts, do conduct 
them into the little veſſels of the Brain, or elſe 
do cauſe ſome Coagulation there, whence it comes 
to paſs that a man who is drunk commonly ſleeps 
until the Spirits of the liquor he is intoxicated 
with, are in part ſpent, or evaporated out of his 
Brain. 

In the ſecond place, I fay that all Gummous 
or viſcous things are not able to cauſc a ſleepineſs 
as Opium does, becauſe they have not equally the 
ſame proportion of volatile Spirits to convey them 
into the Brain. They may indeed, by giving 
more confiſtence to the bloud, moderate its motion 
alittle, and excite ſome diſpoſition to fleeping ; 
but it will not be done ſo quickly as by the means 
of Opium, and they likewiſe do it with a great deal 
leſs force. | 

If you ſhould mix volatile Spirits with the Gum- 
mous matters I now ſpoke of, it would not follow 

| | that 
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that they would prove narcotick as Opium is, be- 
cauſe the Spirits not being capable of ſo ſtrict an 
union with thoſe matters, as the Spirituous parc 
of Opium has received with its viſcous ſubſtance, 
they would ſoon ſeparate from one another in the 
ſtomach, and the gummous matter would want a 
vehicle to convey it into the channels of the brain, 


- as would berequiſite in order to caule ſleep, 


The viſcous parts of Opium inſinuating into the 


 ſinall channels of the brain, do there produce a 


condenſation or inſpiſſation of the humors, until 
by little and little new Spirits do draw together, 
which by diſſolving and rarifying this glue, do 
carry it along with the bloud,or other humors. And 
then it is that the ſleeping ceaſes, a man finds him- 
ſelf awake as before. 

Reaſon may be given why pains in many places 
are aſſwaged after the effect of Landanum, for 
theſe pains being cauſed by an agitation of the 


' Spirits, when theſe Spirics are . condenſed, the 


pain conſequently ceaſes. And this Opium does 
perform exceeding well, as I have ſaid. 

Thoſe who fall into Deliriums in a continued 
Feaver,do find themſelves ſtrangely relieved by the 
uſe of Opium, by reaſon that the principal cauſe . 
of this accident is an acrimonious ſalt, which is 
got into the Brain, and irritates its membranes. 
Now Laudanum which is a viſcous ſubſtance, 
unites with theſe ſalts by means of its Sulphur, 
and takes away their Acrimony. It likewiſe ſtops 
the Dyſentery, the Flux of the menſes, and other 
Hemorrhagies by ſweetning the acrimonious Salts 
which fomented them. 


Laſtly 
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Laſtly Opixm may be ſaid to be one of the great- 
eſt Remedies that we have, when it is properly 
adminiſtred, and! in a reaſonable doſe : but when 
it is given in too great a quantity, it ſo thickens 
and glues the humors in the brain by its viſcous 
parts, that the Spirits which come afterwards to 
- Taccour, not being able-to diſſolve this viſcoſity, 
are forced to ſtop and congeal likewiſe by little 
and little, until at laſt they loſe all their motion, 
whence it comes to paſs that many do dye upon the 
taking of Opium. 

It is remarkable, that many do. ſo accuſtom 
themſelves to the uſe of Opixm, that at laſt it is 
fcarce able to make them ſleep, except when they 
take three or four times asmuch as is commonly 
given. There are ſome men in France, who can 
venture to take toa drachm, and this quantity does 
no-more in them than two grains in another. 

| Itis well known that the Tarks will take of it to 
the bigneſs of a hazle nut, to fortifie themſelves 
when they+are going to fight. The reaſon that 
they can doſo is, that Opium paſſing a great many 
zimes into the ſmall veſſels of the Bram, hathin 
great meaſure dilated them. 'So that finding the 
pallages very large, it makes little or no ſtop, un- 
leſs taken in a greater quantity than before-z for 
the Turks do not only accuſtom themſelves to the 
taking of Opizm by little and little, but being of 
2 hotter I emperament than we, they ſupply more 
Spirits to the Brain for rarefaCtion of the humors, 
which Opium might there have condenſed. 

If the Tarks do find themſelves fortified fo 
ſoon as they have taken Open, it is by reaſon of 
theſe volatile Spirits, which work in them much 
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the ſame effect, as the Spirits of Wine uſe to do 
with us. : 

Some have writ in oppoſition to what I have 
eſtabliſh'd on this ſubject, and ſay, that if we 
have regard to the quantity of Narcotick vapours 
that may ariſe from a ſmall doſe of ' Opium, it 
ought not to be imagined that thoſe vapours 
ſhould be able to ſhut the channels of the Spirits 
and humors which make a defluxion upon ſome 
part; but that we ſhould rather conclude the mi- 
tigation of pains, and ſtopping of defluxions to 
proceed from a juſt proportion of the ſalt and 
ſulphur of Opium, and from the fecret ferment 
they contain. 
But this Objetion will give us little trouble to 

anſwer, when we conſider that although the ya- 
pours cauſed by it are but few, yet the veſſels of 
the Brain, in which the Animal Spirits do move, 
are exceeding delicate, and eaſie to be obſtructed ; 
and that the too great aftivity of the Spirits, which 
often fly into the diſeaſed parts, being thus abated 
by the viſcous nature of Opium, there muſt needs 
follow thereupon ſome eaſe and comfort, without 
any need at all of admitting a ſtoppage of the 
veſſels which contain the humors. ; 
- As for the proportion of ſalt, and ſulphur in 
Opium, and the ſecret Ferment they pretend to ac- 
quaint us with, in order to explicate this matter, 
I know they are high terms indeed, but illuſtrate 
the matter very little, for though they ſay theſe 
falts and fulphurs do unite with Homogeneow par- 
ticles that they meet with, and deſtroy ſuch as are 
the cauſe of the diſtemper, yet we can never by 
this' means obtain any clear Idea of that which 
makes Opium to be ſoporiferous. Beſides 
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Beſides the virtue which Opizzs has to cauſe ſleep, 
I have obſerved that it is often Sudorifick. I con-\ 
ceive thjs effect muſt not be attributed only to the 
volatile parts of this mixt, which may be thought 
to operate this way, after they are difingaged 
from its viſcoſity, but rather to this, that during 


ſleep, the inward veſlcls- being as it were ob- | 


ſtructed, or in ſome manner coagulated, and the 
Spirits finding reſiſtance in their paſſage, do re- 
flect, or bend their motion tothe outward parts, 
and draw along with them ſome moiſture through 
the pores. That which confirms me in this opinion 
is the conſideration, that diyers perſons do uſe 
always to {weat, when they are aſleep, though 
they have not taken any Opium at all. Now it may 
happen that in the operation-of Opium, the Spirits 
finding more reſiſtance within than they are wont, 
may tend outwards with the more force,and conſe- 
quently incline to ſweat more than in natural ſleep. 

Some prejudiced Chym:t. may not reliſh perhaps 
this my explication, becauſe I do not ſeaſon it with 
ſalt enough, and Swlphar, and other principles ; 
but although the five principles which may be 
drawn from Vegetables may alſo be drawn 
from Opium, I never uſe them but when 
they are neceſlary to explicate ſome effe ; for 
whenſoever I find they cannot ſatisfie my reaſon, 
nothing ſhall hinder me from purſuing my thoughts 
farther, and ſearching otherwhere for ſome becter 
explication. In fine the Beauty of Chynliſtry 
does not conſiſt in fuiting our opinions to thoſe of 
ordinary Chymiſts, who reſolving to explicate all 
the Events of nature by their Principles, which 
they manage according to their own faſhion, do 
reject 
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reject as ridiculous whatſoever does not agree with 
- their Sentiments; but it rather conſiſts in exa- 
| mining and imitating what is done Naturally, and 
ſo ſearching for reaſons that are moſt probable, 
and ſuch as may be ſaid to come neareſt to truth, 
though a man be fain to forſake the way thar 
others have trod in. 


CHAP. XVL 
Of Alces. 


Af is the thickned Juice of a Plant/bearing 
the ſame name, it grows in many Countries, 
eſpecially in Egypr, whence it is brought to vs z 
the beſt is that which is called Hepatick, and Sac- 
cotrine, becauſe it bears the colour of a Liver, and 
a great deal of it is brought from an Iſland of Per- 
fa, called Soccotra; the Hepatick is drawn by In- 
ciſions made on the Plant it is friable, of an of- 
fenſive ſmell, and very bitter taſte. 
'  Thereis another ſort of Alves, which doth not 
differ from the former, but only in that being 
drawn by expreſſion, many Impurities are mixed 
with it, it is compact, heavy, and ſmells not ſo 
ſtrong as the other. It is called Ales Caballina, be- 
cauſe Farriers do uſe it moſt for their horſes. 
Aloes is not only uſed inwardly, as I ſhall ſhew, 
ſpeaking of its Extract, but it is alſo uſed out- 
wardly 
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wardly in manly Unguents and Plaiſters that ate de- 
terſive, and diſcutient. | 

[tsTinCture is alſo drawn withSpirit of Wine,by 
the ſame method as I ſhall deſcribe that of 2yrrhe ; 
It is difcutient, deterſive, good againſt Gangrenes, 
and to Incarnate : it is uſed in Injections to diſſolve 
gypſous humors, and to cleanſe wounds, and old 
ulcers. 


Extraft of Alves. 


This Operation is an Aloes deptrated from ſome 
feculencies which it contained. 

Diſſolve eight ounces of - Hloes Succotrina In 2 
ſufficient quantity of Juice of. Roſes, or a ſtrong 
decoction of Violet Flowers; let the diſſolution 
ſettle five or fix hours, then decant it, and when 
you have filtred it, evaporate the liquor gently, 
until the matter remains inthe conſiſtence of an 
Extract, keep itin a pot. 

"Tis a good Remedy to-purge the ſtomach, for- 
tifying it withal, the doſe is from fifreen grains to 
a drachm in Pills; it is likewiſe good to bring 
down the menſtrua. 


Remarks, 


This Preparation is nothing but a Purification 
of Ales intoan Hepatick liquor. Pills are made of 
this ExtraCt, and are called Pills of Frankfort, and 
ſome do add to them Maſtich, Rhubarb, and other 
Stomachick Ingredients ; it is the Baſis of the Ar- 
gelical Pills. Aloetick 
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Aleetick, Pills may be taken at meat, or a little 
before meals, they ſeldom purge till the next day. 
Whercfore they have been called P:lulz ante cibum. 
They bring the Hemorrhoids, and Terms, in that 
Alees do rarefie the bloud by its Fermencative Salt, 
and ſtimulates it out of the veins with great force. 

The Extratt of Aloes taken alone is pungent 
upon the ſtomach. Ir is given immediately be- 
fore meat, that the aliments by their viſcous qua- 
lity may dull the keen operation of this remedy, 
and ſo may ſerve as a Correttive to it. 


CHAP. XVIL 


Elixir Proprietatis. 


_— Operation is a Tinftute of Myrrbe, 
Alves, and Saffron, drawn in the Spirits of 
wine and Sulphur. 

Powder groſly, and mix together two ounces of 
good Myrrhe, the ſame of Aloes Succotrina and 
one ounce of good Saffron; punt this mixture into 
a Bolt-head, and pour upon it Spirit of wine a 
fingers heighth above it; ſtop wel} the bolt-head, 
and let them digeſt two days,then open it, and add 
to it Spirit of ſulphur, until the liquor 1s four 
fingers above the matter ; ſhake it all wel] together, 
and having fitted another bolt-head to the former 
in order to make a Circulating veſlel, ſet it in di- 
geſtion 
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geſtion in horſe dung, or ſuch like heat the fpace 
of four days. Then decant the liquor, and ſtrain 
it, keep it in a bottle well ſtopt. 

* It is a very good remedy to fortifie the heart, 
it purifies the bloud, and works by ſweat, it is 
likewiſe good to help digeſtion, to bring down the 
menſes, and in hyſterical vapours; the doſe is from 
ſeven to twelve drops in ſome proper liquor. 


Remerds. 


The name El:x:r has been given to many Infu- 
ſions, or TinEtures of ſpirituous bodies | pm 
in ſpirituous menſtruum's, They would expreſs 
by this word a very pretious liquor, or a Quir- 
geſſence. Paracelſus was the firſt who deſcribed 
this preparation. Many others ſince him have 
changed ſome circumſtances relating to it, but all 
have tended to the ſame end, which is to draw 
forth the TinCture of thoſe three ingredients. 

I have uſed but one ounce of S.fror, becauſe 
. thislittle flgwer is very light, and rakes up a great 
deal of roow. Though we ſhould uſe more of it, 
the menſtrunm would receive no more than it does, 
for there is as much in that quantity as is ſufficient 
to fill the pores of the menſtrunm. 

I doleave the ingredients to infuſe two days in 
Spirit of wine all alone, that only their more ſul- 
phureous part may be drawn by this Spirit. The 
acid Spirit which is mixed afterwards,being ſweet- 
ned by the ramous parts of the Spirit of wine has 
only force remaining to load itſelf with the Tin- 
ture. This mixture of Spirit of wine, and Spirke 
( 
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of ſulphur do gixe the TinCture a very pleaſant 
ſmelj, and they have ſome cordial quality beſides. 

Wherefore I would not adviſe the changing this 
menſtruum, as ſome do, by ſubſtituting in their 
place Spirit of Harts-horn. 

_ If you would, you might draw more -TinCture 
from that which remains in the bolt-head, bur ir 
will not be ſo ſtrong nor fo good as the firft, be- 
cauſe it has already parted with its more volatile 
parts. 


CH AP. XVII 
Of Tabaco. 


T" Abaco called Nicotiana, or Petum, is a Plant 
with broad Leaves, that grows abundantly 
in many places of America, as Braxzile, and Pers, 
but the beſt that is brought into France is from Flo- 
rida, it hath been tranſplanted zmong us, but our 
Countrey not being hot enough, that which grows 
here, is oot fo ſtrong as the Tabace that is brought 
out of America. Z 
T abaco, either chewed or ſmoked now and then, 
makes a great diſcharge of humors from the Head ; 
bur if ic be ufed roo immoderately, it is apt to 
cauſe ſeveral Diſeaſes, ſuch as the Paifie, and 
Apoplexy. Ir is beaten, and applied totumors to 
diſcuſs them, it being full of Spirits which do 
"= Y rare 
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rarifie them and open the pores, Itis likewiſe in- 
fuſed in-common water, and Tetrars and other 
Itchings of the Skin are waſhed with this Infuſion, 
but you muſt have a care that the water be not too 
much charged with it, for fear of giving a vomir. 
T abaco kills Serpents, Vipers, Lizards, and ſuch 
like Animals, if you open a hole 1n their fleſh, and 


thruſt a little bir-into it, or if you ſhould ſmoke 


them with it. 
Diſtillation of T abaco. 


Put into a Glaſs-Cucurbite eight ounces of good 
Tabaco cut ſmall; pour upon it about an equal 
weight of Phlegm of Vitriol, cover the Cucurbite 
with its head, and digeſt the matter in ſand for a 
day, fittoit a Receiver, and diſtil about five oun- 
ces of liquor in a ſmall fire, keep it in a viol. 

It is a powerful vomit, the doſe is from two 
drachms to ſix in ſome proper liquor, it is likewiſe 
good for Tettars,and the Itch, being rubbed light- 
ly with it. 

Put that which remains in the Cucurbite into an 
earthen Retort, or Glaſs one Juted, place it in a 
Furnace, and fit toit a great Receiver, and luting 
cloſe the joints, begin with a ſmall fire to raiſe all 
the phlegm ; augment it by little and little, and 
the Spirits will come forth confuſedly with a black 
Oil z continue the fire until there comes no more, 
then let the veſſels cool, and unlute them ; pour 
that which you find in the Receiver intoa Tunnel 
lined with brown paper, the watry part will paſs 
through, while the black and fetid Oil remains in 
the 
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the filter, keep it ina viol: a drachm of it may be 
- mixed with two ounces of Hogs-greaſe, it is a good 
Remedy for the itch, and for Tettars. ' 

An Alkali ſalt may be drawn from the Coals 
that remain in the Retort, after the ſame manner 
as the Salt of Guaiacum. This ſalt is a Sudorifick, 
the doſe is from four grains to ten in ſome conye- 
nient liquor. 


Remarks. 


Tabaco is full of fuch piercing ſulphurs and vo- 
latile ſalts, that ſo ſoon as ever it is in the ſtomach, 
it falls a pricking the Fibers, and- moving to vo- 
mit. 

The Oil of Tabaco is ſo great a vomit, that if 
one ſhould but hold ones Noſe a little over the 
Viol, in which it'is kept, it would make one vomit. 

One day I made a ſmall Incifion in the skin of a 
dog's thigh, and thruſting in alittle tent dipt-in 
the Oil of Tabaco, the dog immediately purged 
both upwards and downwards with a great deal 
of violence. 

The fixt ſalt of Tabaco may be made as I have 
ſaid, but if you would have any quantity of it, 
you muſt join a great deal of other Tabaco with ity 
for receiving ſo little matter out of the Retort, it 
would be hard to get a drachm of Salt. 


bo _—C 
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DHA x 
Extratlum Panchymago gum. 


HI1S Extratt is a farrago of the purer ſub- 
ſtances of divers purgative and cordial me- 
dicines. 
Take an ounce and a half of the Pulp of Colo- 
uintida, one ounce of the Pulvss Diarrhodon Ab- 
ery ſo'much--goovd Agarick, and two ounces of 
black, Hellebore, powder them all grofly, and put 
them into a matraſs : pour upon it rain-water di- 
ſtifled, four fingers above the mixture. Stop the 
matraſs cloſe, and ſet it in digeſtion in hot ſand, 
or in horſe dung, three or four days, and ſhake the 
veſſel ever now and then. After this paſs your 
infuſion throvgh a cloth : pour upon the reſidence 
a like quantity of the ſame liquor ; let it infuſe as 
before, then ſtrain and expreſs it ſtrongly ; mix 
your infuſions, and let them ſettle, until they be- 
come clear, decant them, and evaporate the li- 
yor in an earthen pan in a ſand-hear with a little 
re, tothe conſiſtence of a Syrop : then mix with 
them half an ounce of Rofine of Scammony, and 
two ounces of Extract of Alves, evaporate the 
whole to the conſiſtence of an Extra. 
.It purges all the humors well, the doſe is from 
one ſcruple to two in Pills. 


Remarks. 
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Remarks, 


The fleſh or pulp of Cologuintida is nothing but 
the apple it ſelf cleanſed from irs Seeds. Ir purges 
the Brain, the beſt is that which is whiteſt and 
lighteſt. . 

The powder Diarrhodon Abbatis is Cordial, 
and reſiſts the malignity of humors, it takes its 
name from the Reſe, which is its Baſss. 

The Agarick js a Roſinous Muſhrom, that grows 
on the Larix, the beſt is the whiter, lighter, and 
moſt friable ; it is uſed for to purge the brain. 

The root of black, Hellebore is a very ſtrong 
purger of Melancholy, wherefore it is given to 
 Hypochondriacal perſons, and eyen to the Mania- 
cal; it gives a vomit, when Qaken alone, bur 
with this mixture it fixes downwards ; the white is 
a poiſon, taken inwardly; it is never uſed but for 
ſneezing powders. 

Scammony is a very Purgative refinous juyce, 
the beſt is moſt friable, and which being powder- 
ed hath a grey colour drawing towards white : 
its Roſine is drawn from it as that of Jalap. 

Aloes is ſaid to purge Choler, I have ſpoken of 
 1ts virtues ſufficiently already, when I deſcribed 

its Extrad, 

Spirit of Wine is commonly uſed to make this 
Extratt, and it may ſcem to be ſo much the purer, 
being drawn by this diſſolvent, rather than by a 
watry Menſtruum ; for ſpirit of wine diſſolves on- 
ly the more Balſamick and purer part of mixt bo- 
dies; but nevertheleſs I chuſe rather to prefer the ' 

| Fry | uſe 
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uſe of Dew, or elſe Rain-water, nay and even com- 
_ water before Spirit of wine for ſeyeral rea- 
ONS. 

Firſt, becauſe in the evaporation of the liqui- 
dity of the Extra&, drawn by Spirit of wine, a 
great many of the more ſubtile parts are loſt, 
- which this diſſolvent had volatilized. And indeed 
it cannot be denied, but ſome uſeful parts will eva- 
po: ate, let us.uſe what diſſolvent we pleaſe ; but 
it is plain there is no ſuch great loſs, when watry 
menſtrunms are uſed, as when Spirit of wine. Now 
we ſhould always prefer fuch menſtrunms, as are 
beſt able to preſerve the virtue of the mixt, whoſe 
Extratt weintend to draw. 

The ſecond is, becauſe Spirit of wine does al- 
ways leave ſome impreſſion of heat and acrimony in 


the Extratts it draws, which the liquors that 1 uſe 


do not do. v | 

The third is, becauſe Spirit of wine is not ſo 
convenient a menſtrunm to diſſolve the ſalts which 
the Ingredients we uſe are full of, and it is in this 
{a}t,that their greateſt virtue does conſiſt. 

Wherefore we ought to chuſe ſuch diſſolvents 
£S$ can beſt preſerve the virtue of mixt bodies, an 
ſuch as are familiar to our nature. We muſt uſe 
Spirit of wine to extra&t Roſines, ſuch as that of 
eScammony; Falap, Turbith; but whenever an Ex- 
tratt can bedrawn with a watry menſtrunm, it is 
better to uſe that, rather than another, for the 
rcaſons 1 have mentioned. 

Purgative medecins have been divided into Me- 
lanagogues, Phlegmagogues, and Cholagopues. By 
Melanagogues are okeriicod thoſe that chiefly 
purge Melancholy, by Phlegmagognes ſuch as Purge 
C8. 4 | | | P legm, 
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Phlegm, and by Chelagognes thoſe that evacuate 
Choler ; ſo then by mixing theſe three ſorts of Re- 
medies, a compoſition is made that is called Par- 
chymagogue, that is to ſay, purging all the humors, 
as doth the Extra I have deſcribed. | 

Now to explicate the action of Purgative Reme- 
dies upon all the ſeveral humors, you muſt conſider 
in the firſt place, that Melancholy isa very Tar- 
tareous humor, and full of fixt falts; that 
Phlegm is very viſcous, and deſcending from the 
brain ſticks like Glue to the internal Membrane of 


the Yſcera, and that Choler is very thin and eaſie 


to rarihe. 

The Remedies which are called Melanagogue, 
ſuch as Scammony, Senna, c. are full of Lixivious 
Salts, which are very good diſſolvents of the Me- 
lancholick humor contained in the lower parts, in 


- that theſe ſort of Remedies do always deſcend, 


and being ſtrong purgers, do raiſe a Fermentation 
where-ever they come. 

Phleg magogues,ſuch as Agarick,Coloquintida,&c. 
do purge the Phlegm chiefly that is contained in the 
Brain, becauſe theſe Remedies are full of volatile 
parts which eaſily ſublime thither by means of the 
Natural heat, and rarifying this humor do make it 
come down by the ordinary ways of Purgation. 

Cholagognes, ſuch as Caſſia, Rhubarb, Fe. which 
are mil] emedies, and are nor ſtrong enough 
to excite ſo great a fermentation as the others, do 
only purge Choler, it being very ſoluble, and eaſle 


' toferment ; but they are not able to reach Melan- 


choly, or Phlegm, by reaſon of their thickneſs 
wherefore there is no need of wondring, why a 
greater evacuation of Choley than other humors is 
effeted by theſe Remedies. It 
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It is further obſervable, that the Remedicy 
which purge Phlegm and Melancholy, do remain, 
or leave their impreſſion 1n the body a longer time 
than thoſe that purge Choler, becauſe they more 
abound m Spirits or Salts: Moreover It 1s not tq 
be imagined, that theſe Phlegmagogues, and Me- 
lanagognes do evacuate no Choler at all, for they do 
force away all they can meet with, but becauſe ir ig 
then mixt with other humors, it appears not ſq 
plainly as when it is wrought upon alone. 


— HR — 


CHAT. IX 
Of Turpentine, 


ſhe are two ſorts of Trees that the Tarpen- 
tine comes from, by Incifions that are made 
into them, to wit, the Turpentine Tree, and the 
Larix, or Larch-tree; there area great many of 
both forts in hot Cotintries, ſuch! as 1taly, Pro- 
vence, and even in Dauphine. 

Turpentine is properly a liquid Roſine in the 
conſiſtence of a Balſom ; that which is brought 
out of the Iſle of Chzos is belt eſteemed, and is alſo 
the deareſt ; that which we commonly uſe, and is 
called Venice Turpentine, muſt be clear, tranſpa- 
rent, fragrant, and alittle biting on the taſte : it 
is uſed likea Balſom for Wounds, itis very Diu- 
retick, taken inwerdly, and is therefore given in 
| Gonor- 
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Gonorrheas, in Bolus, or elſe diſſolved in ſome li- 
quor by means of a little Yelk of an Egg, it gives 
the Urine a ſmell much like Violets. It is often 
boiled in water, and then becomes ſolid like Ro- 
ſine,and being ſo prepared is made up into Pills,the 
Doſe is from half a drachm to a drachm; if you 
take too much of ir, it gives the Head-ach. 

If in curioſity you ſhould boil a little Turpentine 
in water for a quarter of an hour; and after-you 
.. have removed it from the fire, if you ſhould pour 
"cold water upon 1t, you would fee a little skin 
ſpread it ſelf upon the water, which has many 
curious marble colours. And if you- gather this 
Skin into a lump, It will become a white Turper- 
(me. 


Diftillation of Turpentine, 


This Operation is a ſeparation of the Ol of Tur- 
pentine from its terreſtrious part. 

Take three pounds of good Turpentire, and pour 
it into a Retort large enough to remain half empty. 
Add to it a handful of Stupe, to prevent the 
thicker parts of the Turpentine from rifing when 
the liquor diſtils ; you muſt cleanſe the infide of 
the neck of the Retort, and place it in a Furnace 
to diſtil in an open fire; fit to it a Receiver, and 
Juting the joints, begin the Diitillation with a very 
{mall fire only to warm the Retorrt,. and drive out 
" a volatile ſpirit, after which augment the fire by 
degrees, there will come forth firſt a clear Oil, 
then a yellow oil, and at laſt a red oil; take care 
ho ſeparate theſe liquors as they do diſtil,and when 

| you 
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you ſee the red oil begin to come thick, take away 
the fire, and when the veſſels are cold, unlute 
them. Keep all theſe liquors ſeparately in Viols. 

The volatile Spirit is an excellent Aperitive, it 
is given from four to twelve drops in ſome appro- 

riate liquor, to expel Grayel out of the Reins or - 
reters, in the Nephritick Colick, or to diſſolve 
Viſcoſities, it is likewiſe uſed in Gonorrheas. 

The firſt Oil ſerves for the ſame uſes as the Spi- 
rit; the ſecond and third do ferve as a Balſom to 
conſolidate wounds, diſcuſs tumors, and to for- 
tifie the Nerves. 

Break the Retort, and you?l find in it a maſs, 
melt and ſtrain it to — the Stupe ; it is a good 
Colophone, and is uſed in Plaiſters to dry and to 
conſolidate. | 

After this manner may be diſtilled Roſenes, Ma- 
fiich, Frankincenſe, Tacamabaca, Gum Elem, Var- 
ſb, Labdanum, and other Gums of this nature. 


Remarks. 


The Spirit of Turpentine is properly an Ethereal 
oil mixed with a little phlegm, and Acid Eſſential 
falt, which renders it Aperitive, it is this Spirit 
that gives the Turpentine its ſmell. 

A great fire is requiſite for to draw the laſt oil, 
| and 1x becomes red, through ſome Fuliginoſities 
that fall upon it, before it comes forth of the Re- 
tore, 

; If you ſhould continue to raiſe the fire, until 
there comes no more liquor, you'd find in the Re- 
tort nothing but a little light, and very rarified 
matter that is good for nothing, The 


| 
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'. on. I have endeavoured to give you a reaſon for it 


The Oil of Turpentine that is bought at the Drug- + 
iſts, is a mixture of Spirzr, and yellow oil. 
The Oil of Turpentine being mixed with that of 
Vitriol, there grows a very conſiderable heat, and 
if the Ol of Y:rriol is ſtrong, it makes an ebulliti- 


in the Remarks which I have made upon Diſtilla» 
tion of Yitriol. 


CHAP. XXL 
_ Of Benjamin. 


hy called by ſome Af Dulcrs, is a Ro» 
ſine that diſtils from a great Tree in Foreign 
Countries, the name of it is unknown, though 
many have thought fit to call it Laſerpitium; this 
Tree is very common in Samaria, and in many 
other adjacent Countries. 

Benjamin is very much uſed by the Perfumers, 
and it hath uſe alſo in Phyſick, to reſiſt the ma- 
lignity of humors, and to fortifie the Heart and 
Brain; you muſt chuſe it clean, friable, and full 
> white ſpots, and that ſort is called Amygda- 

es, 
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Flowers of Benjamin, and its Oil. 


This is an exaltation of the volatile ſalts of Bex- 


jamin, and a ſeparation of its Oil, by diltillation, 


Take an earthen pot, high and narrow, with a 
little border round it, put into it three or four 
ounces of clean Benjamin groſly powdered ; cover 
the pot with a Coffin of paper, and tye it round 


about under the border ; ſer the pot into hot aſhes, 


and when the Benjamin is heated, the Flowers will 
ſublime; take off the Coffin every two hours, and 
fix another inits place; ſtop up quickly in a glaſs 
the Flowers you find in the Coffins, and when thoſe 
which afterwards ſublime do begin to appear 
Oily, take the pot off the fire ; put that which re- 
mains intoa little glaſs Retort,and fitting a Recei- 
ver to it, diſtil in a Sand-heat a thick and fragrant 
Oil until nothing more comes forth, there will 
cennag in the Retort nothing but a very ſpongy 
earth. | 

The Flowers are good for Aſthmatical perſons, 
and to fortifie the ſtomach; the doſe is from 
two grains to five in an Egg, or in Lozenges. 
The Oil is a Balſom for wounds and ulcers, 


Remarks. 


Benjamin being full of a great many volatile 
| parts, eaſily ſublimes over the ſmalleſt fire; the 
Flowers do riſe in little ncedles that are very 
white ; but if you give neyer ſo little fire more 

| | ; than 
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chan ſhould be, they carry along with them a ſmall 


quantity of Oil, which makes them to be yellow 
and impure. You muſt therefore perform the 
Operation in hot Aſhes, or in Sand, to have the 


Flowers fair. 


The Flowers of Benjamin have a very pleaſant 
acidity. 


Tiniture of Benjamin. 


Take three ounces of Benjamin, and half an 
ounce of Srorax, powder them groſly, and put 
them into a bottle, or matraſs half empty, pour 
upon them a pint of Spirit of wine, ſtop your 
veſſel cloſe, and ſer it in warm horſe-dung, leave 
it in digeſtion for a Fortnight, after which filtrate 
the liquor, and keep it in a Viol well ftopt : ſome 
do add to it five or ſix drops of Balſom of Pers, 
togive it a better ſmell : it is good to take away 
ſpots in the face, a drachm of it 1s pur into four 
ounces of water, and it whitens like milk, this 
water ſerves for a waſh, and is called Yirgin's 
Milk, 


Remarks, 


This Tin@ure is a diſſolution of the Roſine of 
Benjamin made in Spirit of Wine. When it is 
mixed in a great deal of water, it makes a Milk, 
becauſe water weakens the Spirit of Wane, 
and makes it quit what it held up dilolved. [1 
you let this Milk ſertle, the Roſine precip!cates 


Ay 
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- to the bottom of the veſſel, and the water becomes 


clear. XN 
The Storax is added to this TinZwre, to encreaſe 


the goodneſs of the ſmell. 


—— 
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CHAP. XXI.L 
Of Camphire. 


[ is a Roſine that diſtils drop by drop 
from a great Tree that is much like to 2 
Wa3lnut-tree in the Iſland Borneo in Aſes. Little 
Cakes of it are likewiſe brought out of Ching, but 
that is not ſo good ; it muſt be choſen white, 
tranſparent, clean, friable, without ſpot, and ſuch 
as is hard to quench, when once lighted, 

Camphire is compounded of a Sulphur and Salt 
ſo exceeding welacile, that it is very hard to keep 
It any time, and it always loſes ſomething, lex it 
be never ſo cloſely ſtopt. 

It is an excellent remedy for the Fits of the 
mother, it is not only ſmelt”'to by women in this 
condition, and uſed in their Clyſters, but alſo 
taken inwardly ; for it is lighted,and then quench- 
 edfiveor fix times in ſome water proper to the 
Diſtemper, and ſo the water is given to drink; it 
1s likewiſe good for intermittent Feavers, being 
hung about the neck, becauſe in its evaporating 
away, It inſenſibly enters through the pores, - 
cauſes 
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cauſes a rarefaCtion, and tranſpiration of the hu- 
mor which cauſed. the diſeaſe : and for the ſame 
reaſon it is that ſeveral Druggs applied to the 
Wriſts and other places, have often cured diſea- 
ſes: but you mult obſerve that this ſort of Reme- 
dies is always of a very Spirituous nature. Camphire 
is diſſolved in Spirit of Wine, and this diſſolution is 
called Spirit of Wine Camphorized, it is good in 
the Apoplexy, and in Hyſterical maladies; it is 
alſo found to be of excellent uſe in the Tooth-ach, 
a little Cotton is dipt into it, and put into the 
aking Tooth. 


Oil of Camphire, 


This Operation is a Camphire impregnated 
with Spirit of Niter, which converts it into a 
liquor. 

Powder groſly three or four ounces of good 
Camphire, put it into a matraſs, and pour upon 
it twice as much Spiric of Niter, ſtop your veſlel 
cloſe, and ſet it over a pot half full of water a 
little heated; ſtir it ever now and then, to 
help forward the diſſolution which will be finiſhed 
in twoor three hours, and then yowl find the Cam- 
phire turned into aclear Oil which ſwims above the 
Spirit, ſeparate it and keep it in a Viol well ſtopt. 

It is uſed for: the Caries of bones, and to 
touch Nerves that are uncovyered, in wounds. 


Remarks. 
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Remarks, 


This Oil is nothing bur a diſſolution of Camphire 
in Spirit of Niter; for if you pour water up- 
on it to deſtroy the force of the Spzrzt, it re- 
turns into Camphire as before. 

Of all the Roiines this is the only one that can 
diſſolve with Spirit of iter. | 

This diſſolution is made without Ebullition, or 
ſenſible heat, becauſe the Camphire conſiſting of 
thin diſunited parts, the acids do enter among 
them and make an eaſje ſeparation : again acids 
mixing with ſulphurs do never raiſe any ebullition, 
'becauſe they find thoſe bodies roo pliant and 
yielding, to make ſufficient reſiſtance. _ 

If you have uſed three ounces of Camphire in 
this operation, you will obtain four ounces of Oil, 
and the Spirit of Niter will have loſt an ounce; 
this laſt will likewiſe haye loſt much of its acri- 
mony. 

Some have cenſured this operation, by reaſon, 
ſay they, of the violent impreſſion which the 
corroſive Spirit does give to the Camphire in its 
diſſolution, and that therefore the acrimony of the 
medicine renders it of a dangerous uſe. 

But ſeeing this Oil is not wont to be given in- 
wardly, methinks there is very little reaſon for this 
{cruple : thereare medecins which are much more 
acrimonious than this, which neyerthelefs are not 
eſteemed dangerous to be uſed.” Again, there is oc- 
caſion for this acrimony in the uſe that is made of 
this Oil, for the Spire of Niter which is mixed with 

An it 
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it does very much help the Camphire to deterge 
wounds, ad to cleanſe rotten bones. 


—Cc_ —_—— 


CHAP. XXIIL 
Of Gumm Ammoniack. 


Umm Ammoniack is ſo called, becauſe it di- 

ſtils from a ſort of Ferala, or Fennil-gyant; 

that grows near the place where the Oracle of Ju- 

piter Ammon ſtood heretofore z the beſt is in large 
yellowiſh tears, and white within. 

It is given inwardly in Deoppilative Eleftuaries 
for Schirrhous Tumors of the Liver, Spleen, and 
Meſentery ; it is uſed in Emollient and AttraQtive 
Plaiſters. 

The way to Purzfie it is todiſſMye it in Vinegar, 
then paſling it through a cloth all the moiſture js 
evaporated away over the fire z by this means it is 
cleanſed from ſome ſtraws or other little impuri- 
ties that it contained, But ſome part of its Vo- 
latile Spirits are evaporated at the ſame time, and 
in them conſiſts its greateſt virtue, while ſome 
others are fixed by the acid, which always hinders 
the motion of Volatiles. Wherefore I would ne- 
ver adviſe this Purification to be made; I would 
rather, after chuſing it as clean as may be, only 
powder itin a Mortar, to mix it with what may be 


| thought fit; for though _—_— ſhould be ſome little 


ſtraws 
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ſtraws in it, that would never be able to alter the 
nature of the Remedy, or diminiſh its virtue ſo 
much as doth the deſtruction of its Volatile ſalts 
by the Vinegar. 

- Fhe ſame thing may be conſidered in the uſe of 
all other Gumms;, & it ſome ofthem,as Galbanum 
and Opopanax, are too moiſt to be powdered, you 
maycurt them into littleſlices,&dry them in theSun, 


Diſtillation of Gumm Ammoniack. 


This is a ſeparation of the Oil and Spirit of 
Gumm Ammoniack, from its earthy part. 

Put, a pound of Gamm Ammoniack into an 
earthen Retort, or glaſs one luted, great enough 
for two thirds to remain. empty 3 place this Re- 
tort ina Reverberatory Furnace, and fitting to it 
a Receiver, begin the diſtillation with a very little 
fire to warm gently the Retort, and drive forth 
drop by drop a little Phlegmatick water. When 
the vapours begin to appear, throw out that 
which is in the Receiver, and refitting it, and 
luting cloſe the joints, encreaſe the fire by degrees, 
and continue it until all is come forth. Then ler 
the veſſels cool, and unlute them ; pour out that 
which is in the Receiver into a Tunnel lined with 
brown paper, the Spirit will - paſs through, and 
leave the thick black Oil in the filter, keep ir in a 
Viol: it is good for the Palſie, and Hyſterical 
diſeaſes : the diſeaſed parts are rub'd with it, 
and it is given to women to ſmell to, 

Put the Spirit intoa glaſs Alembeck, and ReQti- 
fie it by diſtilling it ia Sand. ?Tis a good Remedy 

againſt 
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againſt the Plague, and all ſorts of malignant diſ- 
eaſes; It is uſed in the Scurvy, and all manner of 
Obſtructions, the doſe is from eight to ſixteen 
drops In ſonie proper liquor. 

The Spirit of all other Gums may be drawn 
after the ſame manner. 


Remarks, 


Two thirds of the Retort muſt remain empty, 
becauſe the Gumm rarifies exceedingly as it heats, 
and would be apt to come forth in ſubſtance, if ic 
had not room enough. There is no need of ad- 
ding alkalr's for the Redtification of this Spirits 
3s many Authors would perſwade us ; this circum- 
tance doth rather more hurt than good, becauſe 
zlkaltes do ſpoil thefe forts of Spirits, as I have 
ſaid when I treated of the Rectification of the Spi- 
rit of Tartar. 

The phlegm is taken ont of the receiver before 
the Spirits come forth, in order to their being the 
purer. You will have ſix drachms of phlegm, three 
ounces and ſevendrachms of Spirit, ſix ounces of a 
black & ſtinking oil,and there remains ia the retort 
four ounces fix drachms of a black, light and very 
ſpongious matter, which is to be flung away. It is 
likewiſe alittle inflammable by reaſon of fuliginofi- 
ties which have fallen upon it.And this ts that whick 
eave it the black colour ; a great deal of the aſhes 
of this matter is requiſite to make a little ſalt, for 
the ſalt of Games being commonly more volatile 
than fixed, it comes forth almoſt all of it in acid 


Spirit» | 
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iT AT. IAIY. T 
Of Myrrhe. 


Mo is a Gummy juice that diſtils from a 
thorny Tree, of a middle height, by In- 
Ciſions that are made into it; this Tree grows 
commonly in Ethiopia, and Arabia, and becauſe 
the Inhabitants of thoſe countries are thought to 
feed on Serpents, the Myrrhe. that is brought 
thence is called Troglodytick, The Antients were 
wont to collect from the ſame Tree a liquor that 
fell from it without Inciſion, which was called 
Staten; it is only a liquid Gum, butI am apt to 
think it ſhould have more virtue than common 
Myrrhe, becauſe it was the more ſpirituous part, 
which filtrated through the pores of the Bark of 
this Tree. 

You muſt chuſe ſuch Ayrrhe as is friable, light, 
odoriferous, clear, and ſuch as is in ſmall pieces, 
of a yellowiſh colour, and bitter to the taſte, it is 
aperitive and diſcutient; it is much eſteemed for 
obſtructions of the Urerws, and to bring the men- 
ffrua, and to quicken womens Labour ; it alſo 
reſiſts malignity of humors, it is uſed in Corro- 
borative remedies, and difcutient Plaiſters. 


Tinfare 
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Tintare of Myrxhe, 


This Operation is a ſolution of the oily parts 
of Myrrbe in Spirit of wine. 

Put what quantity you pleaſe of good Myrrhe 
powdered, into a Bolt-head, and pour upon it 
Spirit of wine four fingers high; ſtir the matter 
and ſet It in digeſtion in warm ſand, two or three 
days, or until the Spirit of wine is loaded with the 
Tinfure of Myrrhe; then ſeparate the liquor by 
Inclination, and keep itina Viol well ſtopt. Ir 
may be uſed to expedite womens Labour, to bring 
down the menſtrua, and in the Palſie, Apoplexy, 
Lethargy, and all diſeaſes that proceed from Cor- 
ruption of humors ; it is Sudorifick and Aperitive 
the doſe is from fix drops to fifteen in ſome proper 
liquor ; It 1s commonly uſed in outward applica- 
tions, or mixed with the Tin&ure of Aloes to diſ- 
cuſs cold Tumors, and to diſſolve gypſous humors 
by way of Injection, and in the Gangrene. 

After this manner may be made the Tin#ares of 
Caſtor and Saffron, which are much eſteemed in 
hyſterical caſes; the doſe of them is from four to 
twelve drops In balm or mugwort water. 


Remarks, 


Though Tint ures of Myrrhe are daily drawn in 
wine, yet the beſt that can be prepared is with 
Spirit of wine, becauſe this menſtrunm receives the 
more Oily, or Balſamick part of the Myrrhe; 

- - K k J where» 
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whereas the phlegm of wine does cauſe it to diſ- 
ſolve, and impregnate with the more terreſtrious 
part of the Gum, as well 2s with the Olly. 

Some do uſe to evaporate this 1:xitzre to the 
conſiſtence of an Extract, bur becauſe thereby 
they are fain to loſe the more volatile part of the 
Atyrrhe with the Spirit of wine, I do conceive it 
better to uſe the Tintture it ſelf as I haye deſcribed 
It, 

The Tinfure of Caſtor makes the water white, 
into which you drop it, by reaſon of a Reſize which 
It contains, which is the ſame I have {aid, ſpeaking 
of the Roſine of Jalap. | 


Oil of Myrrhe per Deliquium. 


This preparation is a ſolution of the more ſe- 
parable parts of Myrrbe, made with whites of 
Eggs. 
Boil Eggs until they are hard, then cutting them 
in two, ſeparate the Yelk, and fill the White 
with Afyrrhe powdered, ſet them on little ſticks 
placed conveniently an purpoſe, in a plate, or 
earthen pan, in a Cellar, or ſome ſuch moiſt place, 
and there will diſtil a liquor to the bottom of the 
veſſel, which you may take out, and keep for uſe. 
This is called the Oz! of Myrrhe: it is good to 
take away ſpots, and blemiſhes in the face, applied 
outwardly. | 


Remarks. 
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Remarks, 


Though this liquor, improperly called Oil, is 
only the more ſoluble part of Xyrrhe humected 
with the moiſture of whites of Eggs, and the Cel- 
lar together, yet It 1s the beſt of any that have 
been invented, whether you ſhould draw it in 


- Spirit of wine, or diſtill this Gumm in a Retort ; for 


by Spirit of wine the more volatile part of A4yrrhe 
is loſt, either by Diſtillation, or Evaporation 
and it is ſotorrified in a Retort, that it loſes its 
beſt virtues ; whereas per Deliquium what volatile 
this Gumm contains is preſerved in its natural be- 
ing, for the wet that mixes with it is no ways 
capable of deltroying or altering its nature. 
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THIRD PART: 
Of eAnimals. 


———_ 
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CGCHAE.L 
Of the Viper. 


Aſſing by the fabulous Stories that the Anci- 
P ents have left us concerning the Birth of the 
Viper, I ſhall ſay it is a ſort of Serpent, that 
comes into the world by eating through the bell 
of her Dam, and killing her; whence ſhe is called 
Vipera, quod vi pariat. 

This Animal is very common in Dauphine, and 
Poiftou, from whence it is carried all over France. 
While it is in the field it feeds upon ſeveral little 
Animals, but when taken and ſhut up in any place, 
it may be kept a whole Summer without eating 
any thing at all, provided it hath Air enough to 
breath in. 

The reaſon why they can live ſo long without 
eating is doubtleſs that the pores of their skin be- 
ing ſo exceeding narrow, as they do appear to be 
ppon examination, very few of their Spirits do 

| come 
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come to be loſt ; wherefore they have little need 
of ſucceſſive nouriſhment to beget new ones, as 
other animals have, who ſpend abundance of 
Spirits. 

"Tis good to take Yypers in the Spring, or Au- 
tumn, becauſe then they are fatteſt, and in greateſt 
vigour. The Cold kills *em. They differ from 0- 
ther Serpents in that they never grow ſo much; 
they have two Teeth on the ſides of their Jaws 
and thoſe very long, in comparifon with a great 
many Attle ones that are round about, and the 
Gum of each of thoſe long Teeth is full of a Yel- 
lowiſh Juyce, in which many do think their ve- 
nom conſiſts; now Serpents have none of thoſe 
long Teeth, but only little ones. 

Again, they differ in that being taken up by the 
Tails, they can*c wind themſelves like Serpents, to 
make fuch circumvolutions about the Arm, or 
thing that holds them, and this by reaſon of the 
different connexion of their Fertebra?s. 

When the Yiper is irritated, it ſhoots out a 
forked tongue, which looks like a little fire-brand, 
by reaſon of the vigorous motion of its Spirits z 
thoſe who never had ſeen the teeth of the Yiper 
do-think this is that which cauſes all the miſchief, 
but the tongue is not at all venomous. Some do 
fave the tongue, to wear about their neck inſtead 
of an Amulet, in order to preſerve them from the 
effeCts of ill airs. Serpents do likewiſe thruſt out 
their tongues as the Yiper does. But here it may 
be good to advertiſe you by the by, that thoſe 
things which are brought to us from Afaltha for 
the tongues of petrified Serpents are nothing but 


. the teeth of a fiſh which that Countrey mo k 
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The biring of Yipers is more dangerous than 
that of other Serpents, but the moſt quick and 
aſſured Remedy that can be uſed upon- it, is to 
cruſh the head of the Animal, and lay it on the 
wound, becauſe by opening of the pores it lets 
out the venomous Spirits that were got in. The 
bit perſon may likewiſe take the volatile ſalt of 
Vipers, as I ſhall ſhew hereafter, 

It is not yet ſufficiently known wherein conſiſts 
the venom of Yzpers, nor can any good ſubſtan- 
tial reaſon be given of the accidents whichhappen 
after the biting. Moſt men think this malignity 
conſiſts in the enraged ſpirits. And this is the 
opinion of Yan Helmont, and Poterius, according 
tothe relation of Zwelfer in his Remarks upon the 
Auguſtan Diſpenſatory, where he treats of the 
Troches of Vipers: He faith there have been a 
great many eminent men who have confirmed this 
opinion with curious obſervations, on the bitings 
of enraged Animals, particularly of Man, of the 
Cat, Wolf, Horſe, Dog, Weaſil, &c. And 
among others Fabritizs Hildanus in his Chirurgi- 
cal Operations, to whoſe proofs he thinks nothing 
further can be added to confirm the truth of this 
opinion : If accidents, ſaith he, do happen that 
are ſometimes more ſeyere, and ſometimes leſs, 
they muſt be attributed only to more or leſs pro- 
vocation and anger, or ſometimes to a more pro- 
found or ſlighter biting of theſe Animals. This opi- 
nion ſeems likewiſe to have been confirmed by 
ſome experiments, which Monſieur Charas relates 
in his book of Yipers, where he ſhews not only 
that the enraged Spirits are the ſole poiſon of the 
Viper, but alſo pretends that the Telow Farce which 

| is 
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is found in the hollow part of the Jaw, wherein 
the great tooth is faſtned, and was ſuppoſed to be 
the venom of this Animal, is no ſuch matter z for 
having poured ſome of this liquor on the wounds 
of ſeveral beaſts, not one of them died, nay furs 
ther, that thoſe perſons who had ventured to taſte 
it,never found any inconvenience from it. Never- 
theleſs MonſieurReay in a particular Treatiſe on the 
Viper will not grant the truth of theſe experiments, 

On the contrary he maintains, that having put 
ſome of this Telow juice into the wounds of divers 
forts of Animals, they foon died upon it, and 
thence concludes that the venom of Y:pers conſiſts 
in the Yellow juice, and not in the enraged Spirits 
only, as the others have thought, he taking this 
cauſe alone to be too Metaphyſical. 

And in truth who would believe that the dex 
which this Aimal forms, when he finds himſelf 
provoked, ſhould be able to imprint on the Spi- 
rits qualities ſo malignant ? 

Now in ſo great an oppoſition of Opinions and 
Experiments, a certain great man of theſe times 
found a way to reconcile them, by affirming that 
the Yellow juice of Vipers did produce different 
effects, _—_— to the feveral places where theſe 
Animals lived ; fo that Monſieur Redy might have 
found the Yellow juice to be venomous in Jtaly, 
whereas in France, where the Climate is not ſo 
bot, this juice doth not produce any poiſonous 
quality, unleſs it be quickned by the Angry Spi- 
rits of the Viper, which gives it a ſufficient pene- 
tration, | 

Others do confidently aſſure us they have ſeen 
ſeveral Animals in France die, ſoon after they 

had 
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had pur ſome of this Yellow /:quor into the wounds 
they had made for that purpoſe, which very much 
favours the aſſertion of Monficur Redy. 

Furthermore as for what is related, that 'in 
France people have ventured to taſte this Telfow 
iquor without any harm, I find this not to be a 
convincing proof that it is no poiſon ; for although 
Spirit of Vitriol, for example, or ſome other acid, 
does not prove mortal, when taken inwardly, ne- 
vertheleſs if the ſame quantity ſhould be ſyringed 
Into the veins, the Animal falls preſently into Con- 
vulſions, and dies. Now as that which cauſed 
the Spirzr of Yitriol taken inwardly not to be Poi- 
fon was this; the acids do become weak through 
the mixture of the Saliva, and before ever they 
come to mix in the Maſs of bloud, their parts do 
receive ſo great an alteration from the ferment of 
the places they muſt paſs through, that they are 
able to do nothing elſe at moſt but cool the Body : 
ſo the ſame may be ſaid of the Yefow liquor of the 
Viper, when it is taſted of, that beſides its mixture 
with the liquors of the mouth and ſtomach, it re- 
ceives divers alterations from the ferments of the 
places it muſt paſs through, before it enters into 
the maſs of bloud. 

Many do likewiſe think that the venom of Y7- 
pers hath its chief ſeat in the Gall, and thence is 
eaſily tranſported tothe Gums, when they are an- 
gry ; nevertheleſs in the Anatomy of this Animal 
there's no paſſage found capable of ſuch a tranila- 
tion. I know very well that the pores of living 
bodies may be ſaid to be ſo open, that all manner 
of liquors may be preſumed to paſs through them, 
but yet no miſchievous effect is diſcovered to _ 
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ceed from the Yiper*s Gall when given inwardly, 
for it only cauſes ſweat. 

Laſtly, others will have the Y:per*'s venonf to 
be diſperſed over all its body. And thoſe Who 
think thus, do adviſe us to whip theſe Animals in 
a warm baſon todrive their venom into the extre- 
mities of the body, : before we cut ( as is uſuelly 
done )) their heads two fingers below, and their 
tails two fingers above ; after that, to flea off the 
skin, and take out the bowels, and then boil the 
body in water, wherein are added Salt, and Dill, 
to correct, as they ſay, the remaining malignity. 
When the fleſh is tender, it Is to be ſeparated from 
the bones, then to eight ounces of this fleſh beaten 
into a Paſte in a marble mortar are added two 
ounces of bread dried and powdered, and Troches 
made of it, which being dried are kept for uſe. 

But this long preparation is ſeldom uſed, ſince 
Experience hath taught us, that no part of a dead 
Viper is at all poiſonous. The Head and Tail 
dried and powdered may be taken inſtead of a Cor- 
dial, as well as the reſt of the body. I can like- 
wiſe aſſure you, upon my own experience, that the 
Tooth of a dead Yiper is no ways venomous, 
having by chance been prickt my ſelf till the bloud 
came, whilſt I was a handlin heads of Yipers 
newly kilPd that I had a mind to dry, and there 
did not follow the leaſt ill accident from it. 

Furthermore by this CoCtion the Yipers fleſh is 
deprived of its volatile ſalts, which gave its great- 
eſt.virtue ; for they diſſolve in the broth, which 
is flung away, and only the Feces remain, wherein 
there hardly reſts ſo much Cordial virtue as there 
does in the bread which is mixed for a CorreCtive. 

| But 
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But there is no need I ſhould enlarge my ſelf 
further on this ſubject, becauſe theſe Obſervations 
are ſufficiently delivered in the Auguſtan Pharma- 
copaia. 

Wherefore I do conceive it to be much better to 
uſe the Powder of Vipers newly made, than the 
Troches, 

To make this Powder well, it is good to chuſe 
Vipers, when they are in the prime of their 
ſtrength; the Females that are full of Eggs or 
_ ones, are not ſo good as the others: their 

eads are to be cut off, their s&ins thrown by, and 
their bowels taken out, and ſo they are ſet a dry- 
ing in the ſhade, to be afterwards powdered in a 
mortar. | 

But becauſe this Powder is hard to keep, in that 
worms do breed in it, it will be good to make it in- 
toa Paſte with a ſufficient quantity of the mucilage 
of Gum Tragacanth, ſo form it into Troches, to 
dry them, and powder them when there is occaſi- 
on touſe them, and thus it keeps good a long time. 

This Powder is given in the Small pox, Malig- 
nant Feavers, and all other maladies where Alexi- 
pharmicks are required, and the humors are to be 
purified by Perſpiration ; the doſe is from eight 
grains to thirty in broth, or fome other conye- 
vient liquor. 

The Heart and Liver are dried in the Sun, and 
powdered together, and this Powder called Ani- 
mal Bezoar, hath the ſame virtues as the body of 
the Viper, only it is given in a liicle leſſer doſe. 

The Gall of Yipers provokes Sweat ; the doſe 
152 drop or two in Cardam water. 


The 
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The fat that is found in them is melted, then 
ſtrained for to ſeparate it from the membranes, it 
ſticks to, it is as clear as Oil: Several Countries 
do uſe it in the Small-pox, and in Feavers: The 
doſe is from one drop to fix in broth, or ſome 
other convenient liquor. It likewiſe enters into 
the compoſition of ſome Plaiſters, and into diſcu- 
tient unguents, 


Diſtillation of Vipers. 


This Operation is a feparation of the phlegm, 
the A ſalt, and the Oil of Yrpers from its 
earth. 

Take twelve dozen of Yipers dried in the ſhade, 
as I ſaid before, put them into an earthen Retort; 
or glaſs one Coated, place it in a Reverberatory 
furnace, fit to ita great capacious Receiver, and 
Juting the joints cloſe, begin the diſtillation with 
a {mall fire to warm the Retort gently, and drive 
out a phlegmatick water drop by drop; when 
you fee no more drops to fall, encreaſe the fire a 
lictle, and Spirits will come forth, which will fill 
the Receiver with white Clouds, you will ſee at 
laſt a black oil come, and the volatile Calr ſtick to 
the ſides of the Receiver. Continue the fire until 
there comes no more, after which let the veſſels cool, 
and unlute them. Shake about the Receiver a little, 
tolooſen the volatile ſalt from the ſides,and pour it 
all into a Bolt-head, fit to it a head and a ſmall Re- 
ceiver,and Jute the joints with a wet bladder ; yon 
mul? ſet your veſſel in Sand, and with a gentle fire 
under it, the yolatile ſalt will ſublime, and ſtick 
19 
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to the head, and uppermoſt part of the bolt-head? 
ſeparate it and keep it in a viol well ſtopt. 

It is one of the beſt medicins we have in Phy- 
ſick, it is good in Malignant Feavers, and Agues, 
the Pox, Apoplexy, Epilepſie, Palſie, Hyſterical 
Maladies, and the bitings of all venomous Beaſts 
the doſe is from ſix to ſixteen grains in ſome proper 
Liquor. 

Pour that which remains in the bolt-head into a 
Tunnel lined with brown paper, the Spirit and 
phlegm will paſs through, and the ſtinking Oil 
remain behind ; Hyſterical women may ſmell to 
this laſt, to allay vapours, and Paralytical parts 
may be anointed therewith z but its ſmell is ſo of- 
fenſive that it is hard to endure it. | 
.. Pour the Spirit and Phlegm mixed confuſedly 
together intoan Alembeck, and diſtil in a vaporous 
Bath about half the liquor, you'l have a Spirit thar 
muſt be kept well ſtopt, it hath the ſame virtues as 
the Salt; the doſe is from ten to thirty drops. 

The Phlegm mult be flung away. 

If that which remains in the Retort is Calcined 
in an open fire, and a Lixivium made of it, as I 
ſaid concerning fixt Alkali Salts, a ſmall quantity 
of fixt Salt will remain, which nevertheleſs hath 
no more virtue than other Alkali Salts I ſpoke of 
before. 

The volatile ſalts of Harts-tforn, the bloud, 
Skull, Nails, Hair, and other parts of Animals 
may be drawn after the ſame manner. 


Remarks. 
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Remarks. 


The Receiver muſt be ſure to be large enough, 
that the Spirits may circulate with greater eaſe, 
the fire muſt likewiſe be well managed ; for theſe 
Spirits being forced out too faſt do ruſh forth vio- 
tently, and break the Receiver, or elſe are loſt 
through the joints. 

' The Phlegm comes before the other Principles 
in the firſt diſtillation, but in the ReCification the 
Volatile 'Salt riſes firſt, becauſe it is at liberty, 
and is1ighter than the Phlegm. | 
"The Spirit which is drawn from Animals by 
Chymiſtry is nothing but a volatile ſalt diſſolved 
in Phlegm. . 

Your veſſel for ſublimation muſt be very high, 
that the Volatile Salt may riſe without any 
Phlegm, for when the veſſel is ſhort, the Phlegm 
riſeth with the Volatile ſalt, liquifes it, and turns 
it into Spirit. A bolt-head, or a long body with 
its head, may ſerve for this Operation, becauſe the 
Phlegm being too heavy cannot mount fo high, 
and therefore leaves the Volatile Salt to ſublime 
2lone, which may nevertheleſs be ReCtified to be- 
come more pure; you muſt mix it with the diſtilled 
Spirit, and repeat the Sublimation according as I 
have ſaid : but becaufe this Salt always carries 
along with it a fmall quantity of Oil, a few days 
afterwards it loſes its whiteneſs, and turns Yel- 
lowiſh: now to avoid that, you muſt pour upon 
it, when it is In the bottle, Spirit of Wine Tarta- 
riſcd one fingers height, and ſo keep it well ftopt. 

This 
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This'Spirit of Wine hinders the ſalt from diſſolving 
its ſelf and the Oil it contained, fo that after 
ſome days it turns red, and the ſalt grows white z 
when it is to be uſed, the Spirit is decanted from 
it, and the Salt left alone : by means of this Lo- 
tion it loſes a little of its former ſmell; but care 
muſt be taken that the Spirit of Wine be well ReCti- 
fied, for if there remained any the leaſt Phlegm, 
the Salt would diſſolve init. You may alſo ſub- 
lime it again as before, after having well waſht 
it in, Spir:t of Wine, it will be dry, and very fair. 

There is another way of ReCtitying the Volatile 
ſalt, which is by mixing it with four or five times 
as much bones, or horns burnt white, and putting 
the mixture into a glaſs, or earthen body, then 
fitting to it a blind-head, or ſuch a one whoſe 
Noſe has not been opened, after that luting well 
the joints, then fſerting the veſlel in ſand, and 
with a gentle fire the Volatile ſalt will riſe, and 
ſtick to the head, you mult continue the fre until 
there riſes no.more. 

This ſalt is hereby purified from a great deal 
of its Oil, which remains in the powder of Bones, 
wherefore it becomes whiter than it was, and 
pleaſanter to the palate. It may again be mixt 
with other Calcined bones, and ſublimed as before, 
to render it purer ſtill, and take away more of. its 
loathſome ſmell, that's cauſed partly by the Em- 
pyrexmatical oy[ that it draws along with it 1n the 
diſtillation. 

The Volatile ſalt diſſolved in a little water Cry- 
Rallizes like Sugar-Candy, and then it is eaſier to 


keep than before, 


L12 There 
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There can be drawn from Animals but a very 
little quantity .of fixt falt, becauſe the Spirits 
which abound in them do volatilize their ſalt: 
for which reaſon this volatile falt keeps dry lon- 
ger than that of Yegetables, 

The virtue of Animals doth principally conſiſt 
in their Volatile ſalt, it is that which gives meat 
its favour, that makes Broths ſtrong, and turns 
them into a Gelly, according as they do abound 
more or leſs. The Jaſcula Conſummata which are 
made with a {mall fire are better than thoſe that 
are boiled quick, becauſe a ſtrong fire carries away 
good part of the Volatile ſalts. 

Volatile Salts do rarifie the humors of the body, 
both by reaſon of their piercing nature, and alſo 
in that being Alkalis they do dull the ſtrength of 
Acids, which keep the humors condenſed, after 
which the bloud being in greater motion than be- 
fore, doth the more eaſily purifie it ſelf, either by 
perſpiration or by Urine, from heterogeneous 
bodies which were there gathered together. 

This Operation may ſerye to ſhew how the Vo- 
latile Salt of all Animals, or any part of them, may 
bedrawn. When the Volatile Salt of Bloud is to 
be drawn, that of the beſt colour muſt be taken 
and dried inthe Sun, or elſe with a very little fire, 
and ſo diſtilled like Yipers, 

If you diſtil two and thirty ounces of ſhavings 
of Harts-horn,you'l draw thirteen ounces of liquor, 
and Volatile falt, and there will remain in the Re- 
tort nineteen ounces of matter as black as Coal. 

You?l draw from the liquor an ounce and a half 
of Volatile ſalt, fix ounces of Spirit, and two 
ounces of Black oil. 
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The black marter being grinded on a Marble is 
good for Painters uſe; if you Calcine it, the fuli- 
ginous parts which make it black, will fly away, 
and leave the Harts-horn very white; you'l have 
ſixteen ounces of it, and this is called burnt Hart - 
horn. It is accounted a Cordial, but indeed has 
no other virtue than to deſtroy acids, as all other 
alkali matters do. 

Some do ſtratifie Harts-horn with Bricks, and 


Calcining it that way, they call it Harts-hborn pre- 


pared Philoſophically, they account it more Cordial 
than it was before ; but they are egregioutly mi- 
ſtaken, for the Volatileſalr, and oil, which were 
the things that ſhould render it Cardiacal, were 
carried away in the Calcination, and there remains 
only a Terreſtriows niatter that may be called a 
Caput mortuum. Notwithſtanding it 1s an alkali, 
which may ſerve as Crabs-eyes, Coral, and divers 
other matters of the like nature, which abſorb 
acids; the Bricks beſtow no virtue at all tot. 

If you diſtil forty ounces of 1vory, you will 
draw thirteen ounces of liquor, and volatile falt ; 
and there will remain in the Retort ſix and twenty 
ounces of a matter as black as Coal, 

Afterwards by the ReCtification you will get 
two ounces and a drachm of Volatile ſalt, one 
ounce and five drachms of a !tinking black oil, 
five ounces of Spirit, and four ounces two drachms 
of phlegm. 

If you Calcine the black pieces which remain in 
the Retort, in an open fire, the ſoot will leave 
them and they will burn white; this is called burnt 
Ivory, or Spedinum : it has the ſame virtues as burnt 
Harts-horn, you will haveat leaſt twenty ounces of 
It. L13 It 
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It is here remarkable that Jvory does contain 
much more earth than Harts-born, and doubtleſs 
that is the reaſon why it 1s the whicer, 

If you diſtil twelve ounces of Hazr, you will 
obtain eight ounces of liquor and volatile falt. 
There will remain in the Retort three ounces and a 
half of a black matter very ſpongy and earthy, 
from which no fixed ſalt can be drawn. _ 

And by ReCtification you will raiſe into the 
Head an ounce and ſeven drachms of a very fine 
volatile falrt; ſeparate by a filter three ounces of 
a black and very fetid oil, and by diſtillation of 
that which is filcrated you?l have two ounces of 
Spirit, and nine drachms of phlegm. 

All Volatile falts have mnch reſemblance in 
their figure, ſmell and taſte, but that of Yipers is 
accounted the moſt ative, and proper againſt 
Poiſons; thoſe of Harts-horn, and Mans Skull 
are thought to be better than others for the Epi- 
Jepſie, that of -zans bloud to purihe the bloud, and 
ſo of the reſt. 

When you Rectifie the Spir:t of Vipers, or man?s 
Skull, or Harts-horn, or bair, in order to purifie 
tem from their phlegm, if you ſhould let the li- 
quor continue diſtilling longer than is fitting, the 
phlegm will riſe afrer the Spirit, but then it ſe- 
parates from the Spirit as water ſeparates from 
oil, the Spirit will be uppermoſt, and a little 
troubled, and whitiſh, bur if you keep theſe two 
Itquors together for a month, the whole will mix 
together, and there will be no longer any ſepara- 
tion of them at all. 

Theſe effefts do happen from this, that the 
Spirit in riſing does carry with it ſome ſmall quan- 

| tity 
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tity of Oil, which was diſſolved in the liquor by 
reaſon of ſalts that it contains. This Oil is very 
volatile, it riſes with the Spirit, and by rendring 
the Spirit a little oily, it hinders at firſt the 
phlegm from mixing with it. It is likewiſe this 
little quantity of oil which makes the Spirit look 
alittle troubled, and whitiſh ; but when the Spi- 
rit and phlegm are kept a good while together, 
they mix, and the whole appears like a homoge- 
neous liquor, becauſe there being bur little oil 
in the Spirit, the phlegm inſenſibly enters into, 
and incorporates with it; wherefore you muſt 
take care to ſeparate the Spirit from the phlegm 
ſo ſoon as ever you take the Receiver from the 
noſe of the head, in caſe you have ſuffered the 
liquor to diſtil too long. 

What I have now ſpoken of does not happen in 
the ReCtification of the Spiric of Tvory, and with- 
out doubt the reaſon is that the Jvory does not 
contain ſo much Oil as the other parts of Animals. 

Some do prepare a Sudorifick water with Vipers 
after this manner. 

They do put the Y7pers alive into a great earth- 
en body, they fit to it a head with its Receiver, 
they lute the joints, and diſtil in a Balnenm all that 
will riſe from it 3 but you muſt take care that the 
head be well faſtned to the body, for when 
the Vipers begin to be heated, they leapand fling 
about with ſo much violence, that they would 
otherwiſe throw it down, and get out of their 
ſtove. And then the Artiſt muſt have a care of him» 
ſelf, and not be too bold, for theſe creatures being 
irritated would fling about on every ſide, and a bite 
of theirs at that time would be twice as dangerous 
as at, another. L1 4 This 
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This water which riſes whileſt the Y*pers are in 
their greateſt fury is Sudorifick, becauſe ſome Vo- 
latile ſalts have riſen and mixed with it. You 
may give of it from a drachm to half an ounce in 
ſome proper liquor. 

But to avoid the forementioned danger you 
might cut the Y7pers in pieces before you put them 
intothe body; and becauſe theſe pieces of them 
do retain life a long time, the water will be little 
the worſe for their nat being intire. 

When you have drawn as much water from them 
as you can, by the heat of a'Balneum, you muſt 
put the remainder of the Yipers into a Retort, and: 
diſtil it asI have ſhewn before; you will thereby 
have the Yolatile ſalt, the Spirit, and the Oyl. 


EHAT'T 


Diſtillation of Urine, and its Volatile 
Salt. 


T*HIS Operation is a feparation of the Spsrie, 
the Yolatile Salt, and the O:il of Vrine, from 

The phlegm, andthe earth which it contains. 
Take ten or twelve quarts of Vrine newly made 
by ſound young men, evaporate It in an earthen 
or gliſs Cucurbite in a Sand-heat, until ic remains 
in the conſiſtence of Honey ; then fit a head with 
IS 
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its Receiver, and Juting the junctures cloſe, con- 
tinue a ſmall fire to diſtil the reſt of the phlegm, af- 
ter which encreaſe it by little and Jittle, and the 
»5pirits will riſe in Clouds, carrying with them a lit- 
tle 0-1, and after that the Yolatsle ſalt, which will 
ſtick to the head like Butter-flies ; continue the fire 
until there comes no more ; then unlute the Veſſels, 
and ſeparating the Yolatile ſalt, put it into a 
bolt-head, pour likewiſe 1nto it the Spirit that is 
in the Receiver, and fit a blind-head to the bolt- 
head; lute the junCtures with a wet bladder, 
and ſetting your bolt-head in Sand, ſublime with 
a {mall fire all the Yolatzle ſalt, as I have ſhewed 
concerning that of Yipers; ſeparate this Salt, and 
keepitina Viol well ſtopt. It isa good Remedy 
for Quartan Agues, and Valignant Feavers, it 
opens all Obſtructions, and works both by Urine 
and Sweat : the doſe is from fix to ſixteen grains in 
ſome convenient liquor ; filtrate that which re- 
mains in the bolt-head, the Spirit will paſs through 
the Filter, whilſt a ſmall, quantity of black and 
extraordinary ſtinking Oil remains, which is good 
to diſcuſs cold Tumors, and to give to Hyſterical 
women to {mel] to. 

' You may diſtil the Spirit in # Sand-heat to ſe- 


parate it from a thick matter that remains at bot- 


tom, it hath the ſame virtues as the Salt ; ir is 
given from eight to twenty drops in ſome proper 
vehicle, 

Two drachms of it are mixed with two ounces 
of Spirit of Wine to rub Paralytical parts with 
It is likewiſe uſed for cold pains, and for the 
Striatica. 


; If 
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If the Maſs that remains in the Cucurbite ſhould 
be Calcined and a Lixivium made of it with wa- 
ter, a very {mall quantity of fixt Alkali falr 
might be gotten from evaporating the water, and 
it hath the ſame virtues as other Alkali ſalts. 


Remarks. 


The Urine of young men is to be prefer?d be- 
tore others, becauſe it contains more Salt. It muſt 
be newly made, and eyaporated with a gentle fire, 
that the Fermentation, or too much heat, may 
not cauſe the Yolatile Salts to riſe with the phlegm. 
"The Spzrzt is only a Yolatile ſale diſſolved in a little 
phlegm; this Yolatile ſalt works more by Urine 
than any of the reſt, but its ſmell is more offenſive. 

This Remedy muft never be given in Broth, for 
Broth being to be taken hot, the heat evaporates 
ſome of the volatile ſalts, before it can well be taken. 

A Volatile ſalt may be drawn from Urine, after 
ſetting it ſome months Fermenting in a Veſſel 
cloſe ſtopt, and then a third part of the Liquor 
muſt be diſtilled with a gentle fire; it is in this 
diſtilled Urine, that the Yolatile ſalt will be found 
exalted by the Fermentation. ReCtifie this liquor 
again three or four times, throwing away each 
Diſtillation the Phlegm that remains at the bottom 
of the Cucurbite; then putting your Sperit of 
Urine into a Matraſs with its head, ſublime the 
Folatile Salt as T ſhewed before. Some do add to 
it Salt-peter, 

'This Salt 1sof a more penetrating nature than 
the other, but a great deal of time is required to 
make it. The 
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The Phoſphorus. 


It is a luminous matter diſtilled from Ur#ne that 
has been fermented. 

Take a good quantity of humane urine, let it 
ferment, or putrihe in the air in an open veſſel 
three or four months : then pour it into earthen 
pans, and evaporate it over the fire, until the re- 
maining matter comes to the'conſiſtence of thick 
honey, put this matter into an earthen body that 
can endure the fire, and is big enough to be left ar 
leaſt half empty, place your body in a furnace, fit 
to it a glaſs head with its receiver, and having 
well luted the joints, give it a little fire for two or 
three hours to diſtil ſome phlegmarick Spirits 
which ſtil] remained in the matter, after which 
you mult encreaſe the fire by little and little to the 
third degree, there will riſe ſome ſmall quantity 
of Yolatile Salt, which will ſtick to the head, and 
ſome black oil which will fall into the receiver, 
continue a good coal fire, until there comes no 
more Oil; let the veſſels cool, and having taken 
off the receiver, pour the liquor you findin it into 
a Tunnel lined with brown paper, the Spirit and 
phlegm will paſs through, and the oil will re- 
main in the filter, put the oil into an earthen pan, 
and ina mild ſand-heat dry it until it comes to be 
as thick as an ointment : take off the head, and 
you will find in the body a black ſpongey maſs 
which you are to ſeparate from the folid compact 
matter which remains at bottom, powder your 
ſpongey matter, and mix it with the dried _ 
oll ; 
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oyl; putit into an earthen retort, ſet it in a Re- 
verberatory furnace, fit to ita large capacious re- 
cciver, and luting well the joints, give ic a ſmall 
fire to heat inſenſibly the Retorrt, then increaſe it 
by little and little, a Yolatile ſale will come forth 
which will ſtick to the ſides of the receiver, and a 
little oil with it, increaſe the fire to the 
laſt degree of violence, and you will perceive a 
white Fume, which after it has circulated in the 
receiver will likewiſe ſtick to the receiver, and 
will be of a yellow colour ; this is the PHOSP HO- 
RUS, continue the fire in its greateſt vigour four 
or five hours, or until no more will come into the 
retort. 

Let the veſlels grow cold, then unlute them, 
throw water into the receiver, and having ſhook 
it fufficiently about to looſen that which was glu'd 
to its ſides, pour It all into a large glaſs veſſel, 
and leave it to ſettle, the volatile ſalt will diſſolve 
in the water, but the matter of the Phoſphorus, 
and the oil will precipitate to the bottom ; decant 
the water, and having gathered the matter toge- 
ther, put it into alittle glaſs yeſſel, add to-it a 
little water, and place the veſſel in ſand, give it a 
digeſtive heat, and ſtir the matter gently with a 
wooden ſpatule, the Phoſphorzs will ſeparate from 
the oil, and ſink to the bottom, you may make it 
pp into {ittle ſticks whilſt it is hot, by putting of 
it into the neck of a very little bolt-head, and 
taking it out when It is cold, then keep it ſtopt in 
a little bottle filled with water, for without water 
to preſerve it, it would ſpend it ſelf and be loſt in 


fumes. 


To 
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To make the PHOSPHORUS liquid, you 
muſt ſcrape or break off a piece of it, put it into a 
viol, and pour upon it the clear Eſſence of Cloves 
to the height of one finger, ſtop the viol cloſe, 
and ſet it two days in digeſtion in horſe-dung 
ſtirring it from time to time, to help the ſolution 
of the matter, after that rake your viol and keep 
it, you have in it the liquid PHOSPHORUS. 
All che matcer will not have diſlolyed, ſome part 
of it will remain at bottom. 


Remarks. 


The word Phoſphorus, comes from the Greek, 
edopop@, that is, Lucsfer, or the Morning-Star. 

Of them there are the Natural, and the Artifi- 
Cial, the Natural are ſuch as Glow-worms, Rot- 
ten wood, and many others. The Artificial are 
made with the Bolonian ſtone, with chalk, with 
urine, with bloud, and with divers other ſulphu- 
reous matters. 

The Bolonian tone was one of the firſt Artifi- 
cial Phoſphorus that has been known : it takes its 
name from the Town in /taly where it was made, 
he that did prepare it is dead without leaving the 
knowledge of his Secret, inſomuch that no body 
*cill the preſent has been able ſufficiently to imi- 
tate it, he did calcine it for a certain time, and 
perhaps after ſuch a manner as we are ſtill igno- 
rant of, then expoſing it to the air it yielded a 
great light in the dark, which by little and little 
grew weaker and weaker. This Srone is bitumi- 
nous, and full of Sulphur, which is the thing that 

| glves 
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gives it this diſpoſition to ſhine in the dark, but 
becauſe its ſulphur is ſpent by little and little, it 
comes at length to be opake, like another ſtone. 
When it has not been calcined enough, i yields no 
light at all, becauſe the ſulphureous parts have not 
been put into ſufficient motion, and when it is cal- 
cined too much, theſe ſulphureous parts are thereby 
loſt ; therefore a medinmis to be obſerved, which 
no body has yet been able to hit. 

The Germans being very curious and induſtrious 
in Chymical concerns, have found out ſeveral 
kinds of Phoſphorus, and I do not doubt but upon 
working further upon this ſubject much may ſtill 
be done. Among thoſe who have particularly 
applicd themſelves to it Balduinus a German has 
invented a ſort of Phoſphorus, whoſe deſcription I 
ſhall give anon ; Kuxkelins a Saxon has written 
very well upon ir, and workt to good effect ; 
Daniel Kraff a German Chymiſt is the firſt 
inventor of the Phoſphorus which is drawn 
from Urine, he gives it the conſiſtence of a paſte, 
or of a liquor, as he pleaſes ; and the Honourable 
Mr. Boyle of London, to whom all the ingenious 
have ſo much ,obligation, put forth a Treatiſe in 
Engliſh.avout three or four years ago, called No- 
eHluca Aeria, full of abundance of Experiments, 
and moſt Curious Remarks which he has made 
upon this Phoſphorus ;,, he likewiſe found the way 
ro glve it a ſolid confiſtence, and a little while 
ſince he put forth the ſame Treatiſe in Latin en- 
Jarged above half with new Experiments and 
Obſervations on the ſame ſubject. 

You muſt provide a great quantity of Urine for 


this Operation, for a great deal is neceſſary to draw 
a 
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a little luminous matter from. The veflel in 
which it is put to ferment is left open, that the air 
entring into It may help the fermentation; and 
in truth, the more volatile falts are hereby loſt, 
but yet there do remain ſufficient to make the 
Phoſphorus. When the Urine upon evaporation 
begins to grow thick, you muſt take care that the 
matter does not ſwell over the veſlel, for it rarifies 
vety much ; you muſt evaporate as much phlegm 
as poſſibly you can when the evaporation is made 
in the carthen pans to the end that the operation 
be fooner ended in the body, for there is much 
leſs time ſpent in the evaporation, and it is much 
more eaſie to keep dpwn the matter when it ſwells 
in earthen pans, than in a body which is luted, 
and has its head on. The body muſt therefore be 
ſure to be large enough by reaſon of this rarefaCti- 
on of the matter, which will be zpt otherwiſe to 
riſe into the head, and to mix in the receiver with 
the diſtilled liquor, which would force you to be- 
gin the diftil]ation anew. 

When the veſſels are unluted, you may take the 
Volatile ſalc out of the head, if there remains any 
init, and rectifie 1t as I have ſhewed ſpeaking of 
the diſtillation of Urine, but you will find lictle 
of it, becauſe the greateſt part of this ſalt was 
loſt in the fermentation ; you might alſo preſerve 
the liquor which 1s ſeparated from the oil in the 
filtration, it is a Spirit of Urine. 

The compact matter which remains in the body 
after that the ſpongy part is ſeparated, is fixed 
and ſaline; you might calcine it, and draw from 
it a fixed Salt of Urine by a Zixivinm, as other 
fixed alkali falrs are ſeparated. 

You 
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You muſt heat the Retort very gently, for if you 
ſhould make too great a fire at firſt, it would break 
it to pieces. | 

The Oil which is ſeparated from the Phoſphorus 
at the end of the operation is a little luminous, 
but it is very fatid ; there is but little of ic becauſe 
ſome part of it has been rarefied by the fire, and 
turned into Phoſphorus. 

Mr. Boyle gives a deſcription of the Phoſphorus, 
in which he puts to the thickned Urine three times 
as much ſand. 

The Phoſphorus contains more ſulphur than any 
thing elſe, for water condenſes it, *and oyls diſ- 
ſolve it; it has an offenſive ſmell, and it is partly 
to corred the ſmell that it is diſſolyed in Ol of 
Cloves, when we make it liquid. 

The liquid Phoſphorws gives more light at firſt 
than the ſolid, becauſe its matter is more rarefied. 
Open but the bottle in the dark, and it appears to 
be all of a fire. You might uſe Oil of C:nnamon 
inſtead of Qil of Cloves, and the light would 
be ſtill the greater, becauſe the parts of Eſſence 
. of C:innamonare more volatile than thoſe of the 
Eſſence of Cloves, but it would endure the leſs 
time for the ſame reaſon. Add tothis, that the 
Oil of Cinnamon is a very dear commodity. 

If you ſhould fire alittle piece of the ſolid Pho- 
ſphorus with a Burning-glaſs, and quench it when 
two thirds of the quantity are conſumed, that 
which remainswill be yellow, and a little Iumi- 
nous ſtil]; it will eaſily diſſolve in water. This 
Experiment ſhews, that the more fixed part of 
the Phoſphorxs is ſaline, becauſe it diſſolves in 
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The Phoſphorws is luminous in the dark at all 
times, but eſpecially in hot weather; for the cold 
does a little conſtringe the parts. If you take a 
little piece of the Solid, or even the ſtopple of the 
bottle that contains the liquid, and write with it 
on paper, or upon the hand of a perſon, the let- 
ters do ſeem to be a perfect fire. 

If you rub a little piece of the ſolid Phoſphorus 
on paper, and preſs it down with the point of a 
knife, the paper will be ſet on fire. 

After ſome Experiments made one day at ty 
houſe upon the Phoſphorws, a little piece of it being 
left negligently upon the Table in my Chamber, 
the raid making the bed took it up in the bed- 
clothes ſhe had put upon the Table, not ſeeing the 
little piece : the perſon who lay afterwards in the 
bed, waking at night, perhaps through the more 
than ordinary heat he felt, perceived that the 
coverlid was on fire. It ſeems the Phoſphorus be- 
ing heated with the body of him that lay in bed 
had ſet fire to the coverlid, and had before he per- 
ceived it burnt a great hole in it. _ 

It is obſervable, that the air lighting thi fire 
by exciting the motion of parts in the Phoſphorus, 
does hkewiſe make it yield a conſiderable light ; 
for when the matter has continued ſhut fome time 
in the glaſs, it ſhines no longer, and it recovers 
its light no more until the glaſs is opened, and the 
alr is let into it, | 

Nevertheleſs ſome Experiments made a while 
ſince in Parz, at the houſe of Monſieur a? Alence, 
by Mr. Homberg a German, do ſeem to evince the 
contrary, that the air is not always neceſſary to 
make the Phoſphorw ſhine in the dark. 

M m 'The 
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The caſe was thus : a very little piece of the 
folid Phoſphorus was put intoa little glaſs bottle z 
a braſs cock was fitted to this bottle, and made 
{o as it could enter into another cock belonging 
to alarge glaſs Receiver. Then the bottle that 
contained the Phoſphorms was heated, and the cock 
of this bottle was made to enter into that of the 
great glaſs veſſel, out of which the air had been 
pumped. - So ſoon as the cocks were opened, the 
air came forth of the little bottle, and at the ſame 
time was feen to come a great train of light like a 
flaſh 5 nay ſome did diſcover particles of the Pho« 
ſphorus at the bottom of the great glaſs. 

The bottle. was then taken from the receiver, 
and the light of the PhoPhorus was very much 
diminiſhed : it ſometimes ſeemed to be quite out, 
the cock was turned to let 1n the air, and preſent- 
ly the PhoPhorws recovered its light again. 

In the mean time the heat of the PhoPhorus 
grew. teſs and leſs, and it yielded but a weak light. 
We began the Experiment again, the ſame bottle 
that had the Phohorxs was applied to the great 
glaſs receiver, and when the air was drawn out 
of the bottle, the Phohorws did ſhine brighter z 
on the contrary when we let the air again into it, 
the _— went out : which 1s quite different 
from what hapned whilſt the bottle that held the 
Phoſphorus was hot in the former Experiment. 

We repeated the Experiments divers times, and 
faw the ſame thing continually happen : that is to 
ſay, the Phohorws being heated loſt much of its 
light, when the air was pumped out of the bottle 
wherein it was contained, and it recovered light 
again when new alr was let into1t : on the —— 
rne 
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the Pho:Phorus being cold did ſhine when the air 
was pumped out of the bottle, and the light diſ- 
appeared when the air was let into it. 

It ſuffices to have related two Experiments, as 
contrary one to another as can be, it is eaſie to 
judge what would happen when the PhoÞhorws is 
not ſo hot as in the firſt Experiment, and when ic 
is not altogether ſo cold as in the ſecond, the al- 
teration of the leaſt circumſtance quite alters the 
Experiment, but the ſame things always happens in 
proportion with thoſe already deſcribed. 

We made another Experiment thus : we put a 
little piece of the folid PhoPhorms into a cryſtal 
veſſel, and we poured upon it a very fixt acid li- 
quor, I think it was Oil of Vitriol, a great fume 
aroſe from the mixture ; we ſtopt the bottle with 
paper, and ſtirred the matter ſeveral times after 
having left it ſome hours in digeſtion. We lookt 
upon It in the dark, and it appeared Iuminous, 
though it were ſtopt, and it has ſtil] been alike 
luminous from about two months ago until the 
prefeat. Indeed the light of it is not fo great as 
1s that of the Phoſphorus, but it keeps a much lon- 
ver time. 

That which is ſurprizing in thefeExperiments is, 
that the air does ſometimes make the Phosþhorus 
ſhine, and ſometimes not. Now toexplicare this 
difficulty, I do ſay, that in the firſt Experiment 
the greateſt part of the laminous matter of the 
Phoiþhorus did fly out of the bottle into the re- 
ceiver, and that that which remained in the bottle 
after it was ſeparated from the receiver, being 
deprived of its moſt ſubtle ſalphurs, was not able 


togive {ſo great a light as before 5 neverthelefs the 
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matter {till retaining a little warmth, there did 
riſe from it enough particles to give a light when 
the' bottle was unſtopr, bur becauſe by the cold 
the little bodies do condenſe, and loſe very much 
cf their motion, this Phoſphorus likewiſe loſes 
much of its {krength, and gives but a languid or 
weak light. 

When the air was.drawn out of the bottle, the 
matter lookt very light, and when the air was let ' 
LO it again, it went out, the reaſon whereof is 
that the light being weak, could nor preſerve its 
felf but with a convenient proportion of air, and 
there was ſome remaining ſtill in the bottle, for 
though the air be never ſo much pumped out of the 
veſſel there will ſtill remain a little behind. The 
PhoSphorw loſes its light by the uſual great quan- 
tity of air, as a little candle will be put out by 
being expoſed tothe wide air, or a ſmall fire will 
ſoon go out, when too great a wind blows ſtrong- 
ly upon it, Solongas the Phoihorws ſends forth 
a great many vapours, a good deal of air is re- 
quiſite to make it appear luminous, and a little air 
will not be ſufficient. Wherefore when the Pho- 
ſphorus was hot, it would not ſhine, until the 
- bottle was unſtopt, but when it was cold, it ſent 
forth only weak vapors, wherefore then a very 
little air ſufticed to make it ſhine, and when it re- 
ceived too much, it was thereby ſuffocated. 

The laſt Experiment made in the little Cryſtal 
bottle does further very well prove my explicati- 
on : the fixt acid liquor which was poured upon 
the Phosphorm, did flacken the motion of its parts, 
ſo that from that time they could not diſplay their 
lght with ſo much yigour as they did ; where- 
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fore a very little ſufficed to continue its light, ſo 
that the. paper-ſtopple ſerved to give it ſufficient 
airz but when the bottle. was ſtopt cloſely 
with its Cryſtal ſtopple, no more light was ſeen 
for ſome time afterwards, becauſe that ſtopple 
did wholly hinder the entrance of air. Ir is like- 
wiſe the fixing of the Volatile parts of the Pho- 


ſphorms, which preſerves the light ſo long, for the 


matter having now leſs motion than before ir 
was fixed, its parts do come to be diſſipated with 
the more leaſure. 

But you will tell me, that the great fume which 
exhaled from it when the acid liquor was poured 
upon the Phohorws, is rather a ſign of a greater 
than leſs diſſipation of parts, 

I grant that when this acid as upon the matter, 
there is at that time a conſiderable exaltation of 
parts, but I ſay alſo that when this great motion 
IS once over, that which remains is in much leſs 
agitation than it was, and you muſt obſerve that 
the ſtrong acids, ſuch as Oi! of YVitriol, and 
Spirit of Niuter upon being mixed with Spirit of 
Wine do cauſe a much like fume as this, and yer 
afterwards the Spirit of Wine is much leſs volatile 
than it was. | 

Again the light of the Phohorws which is in 
the little cryſtal bottle that is ſtopt, may be faid 
to be partly cauſed by an air which is produced 
by a kind of fermentation, for doubtleſs there is 
ſome little action between the acid and the matter. 

I find therefore that there is a parity of reaſon 
Mm theexplication of the light which appeared in 
the viol after the air was pumped out of it, and 
that which is ſeen in the lictle cryſtal bottle ſtop'd. 

M m 3 It 
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Ic is further remarkable that this ſame Phoho- 
75 which went quite out, when air was let into 
it by means of the Pneumatick Engine, yet did 
Not altogether loſe its light when it received the 
air the common way, that is to ſay, meerly by 
unſtopping the bottle, whereof the reaſon is this, 
the air that is communicated from the Air-pump 
comes in with a great force and violence through 
the pipe, and ſo may very well put out the light 
of the PhoShorxs, which the air that has its ordi- 
nary motion is not able todo; after the ſame man- 
ner as a candle lighted is much ſooner put out when 
expoſed to a blaſt of wind, than when ir is ſet in 
a place where the air is quiet. 

From conſidering all the kinds of Phohorw, 
both Natural and Artificial, and the Experiments 
that have bzen made upon them, I cannot but con- 
clude, that the general cauſe of the light they give 
does proceed from a very great agitation of inſen- 
ſible parts; and whereas it is very probable that 
fire is only a very violent motion of little bodies 
round their center, the parts of our Phoſphorus may 
be ſaid to have received the fame determination 
by the fermentations it has undergone ; for Wood 
never ſhines in the dark until it is become rotten, 
that is to ſay, until it has undergone a ſufficient 
fermentation to make its moſt ſubtile parts move 
nimbly round their center. The Bolonian ftone is 
not luminous until it has been calcined a certain 
time, in order toexcite a motion of its parts. 
_ The7/iper being irritated darts forth its tongue 
with ſo much quickneſs, that it appears all on fire. 
Many little creatures, ſuch as ſome kinds of Ca- 
zerpilars, and Woedlice do ſhine in the night, 4 

cauſe 
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cauſe they haye a matter ſo exceeding ſubtile to-= 
wards their tail, that it produces a fort of fire ; 
and it is for the ſame reaſon of the motion of parts 
that Vrine does become luminous. 

That which gave occaſion to the working upon 
Urine for the making of the PhoPhorus was, that 
in ſome little holes of the earth wherein there had 
been ſtanding-puddles of Urine, a light had been 
obſerved to be ſeen at nights. 

But you will ask me then, why the greateſt part 
of mixt bodies do yield no light, alchough the 
ſame means are uſed to excite a motion of their 
parts. 

I anſwer, that all mixt bodies have not their 
inſenſible parts ſo diſpoſed to a rapid motion, and 
after ſuch a manner as thoſe I have now ſpoken of. 
Wood indeed will eaſily enough flame, but you 
can't make a flame with ſtones, becauſe you can- 
not glve ſtones the ſame determination to motion 
of parts, as you can to wood. To give light, 
or to make a fire, bodies muſt be compounded of 
ſulphureous parts, for- ſulphurs are very ſuſcep- 
tible of motion. 

I do not at all doubt but an infinite number of 
things, that there is no imagination of at preſent, 
might ſerve to the making of Phohorws, when 
inquiſitive men ſhall have a mind to try it. 

t has been obſery*d in many men, that when 
they have been in a great rage, or are become ex- 
tream Cholerick, the very hair of their head has 
ſhone brighter than uſual; and we need not be 
ſcrupulous in believing what is ſaid of Alexander 
the Great, that when he was hotly engaged in the 
battle, fire was ſeen to ſparkle out of his eyes, 
M m 4 becauſe 
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becauſe his humors were then in an extraordinary 
commotion. 
What I have now ſaid may paſs for a general 
explication on this matter, bur if we ſhould de- 
ſcend into particulars nicely, it would be very hard 
toclear ſo well as could be wiſhed a great many 
doubts that have been raiſed : for example, where- 
zn conſiſts the difference of fermentations, which 
of many like matters makes this to ſhine, and that 
not to ſhine, although they do ſeem to have un- 
dergone the ſame fermentations and elaborations 
in a like ſpace of time. Why ſome things that 
have fermented but little do give a light, and 
others of the ſame nature, though they have fer- 
mented as Jong and longer, yet give no light. 
Why one ſide of a matter ſhall be luminous, and 
the other ſhall not bez we ought to have a very 
perfect knowledge of the ſtructure and the order 
of the inſenſible parts of the matter, to give good 
ſubſtantial reaſons for the reſolution of theſe 
doubts. DD RES 
Sometimes there have been found in the Sham- 
bles pieces of Veal, Mutton, Beef, which do 
ſhine in the dark, though they have been but new- 
ly killed, and yet other pieces of the ſame kind 
killed at the ſame time, ſhall not ſhine at all. Nay, 
this very year was ſeen at Orleans, ina very tem- 
erate ſeaſon, a great quantity of meat of this 
ort, ſome of it would ſhine all over, and others 
of it would ſhine only in ſome certain places, in 
form of Stars. It was likewiſe obſerved that with 
ſome Butchers almoſt all their meat was found to 
be luminous, and with other Butchers there was 
not a bit to be ſeen of that Kind. Men concluded 
ITT Tn One Pur reſently 
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preſently that ſuch fleſh as this was altogether un- 
wholſome to eat of, they therefore flung away a 
great deal of it into the river, and ſeveral Butchers 
there had like to be ruined by this accident ; bur 
at laſt perceiving that there was ſuch quantities of 
it, ſome people ventured toeat of it,and at length 
it was found to be as good meat as any other. 

I conceive that this Phenomenon may be im- 
puted to two cauſes. 

Firſt to the Paſturage of the beaſts ; for it is 
certain that in ſome countries the herbs are more 
ſpirituous than in others, and thoſe do give ſuch 
an aCtive impreſſion to the humors of thoſe beaſts 
who feed on them, that they may have a diſpoſi- 
tion to the making this Phohorus, 

Secondly, To theſe beaſts having been heated 
more than others in their driving upon the road, 
orelſe to their having been killed before they had 
ſufficiently reſted after their journey ; for the ſpi- 
rits being put into a great motion thereby, do not 
every where lole it after the beaſt is killed, and 
ſolong as the ſpirits do continue their rapid mo- 
tion, ſo long the PhoYphorws is to be ſeen, but 
when the fleſh begins to ſtink, there appears no 
more light in it, becauſe theſe vigorons ſpirits are 
then ſpent, or elſe they come to be confuſed in 
the meat by the means of anott®r fermentation. 

But you will not fail to make me this Objection : 
If the Phohorws does conſiſt in a violent motion 
of the inſenſible parts, then ſtinking meat ſhould 
be more luminous than that which was newly kil- 
led, becauſe the ſmell proceeds from the ſepara- 
tion of the principles of a mixt body by fermen- 
tation, which as they riſe from ig do ſtrike the 
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nerve of Smelling , wherefore there muſt needs 
be a greater motion of parts in ſtinking meat 
than in that which is freſh. 

I anſwer that that which makes the PhoPhorus 
in meat newly killed is a matter much more active 
and more fubtile than that which gives the ill ſmell 
to ſtinking meat z It is a remainder of the ſpirits 
which do run with a prodigious ſwiftneſs through 
the body of a living creature in all its parts, and 
unleſs the matter be in this degree of motion, it 
will never become lucid, no more than if the in- 
ſenſible parts of inflammable matters be not pur 
into a very rapid motion, they will not take fire. 

Perhaps alſo it may be that the meat in the cor- 
rupting might receive a ſufficient agitation of parts 
to produce light, as it happens ſometimes in the 
ſtanding puddles of Urine. 

- In conſidering the light which appears upon the 

ſurface of ſtanding Urines, I haye been led to 
think that there are oftentimes ſerofities that 
ſettle in the bodies of ſick perſons which might be 
in a condition to make kinds of Phohorws, if they 
had but air enough to illuminate them ; at leaſt 
they do produce the effetts of fire, as in Gouts, 
in Rheumatiſms, in the Eryſpelas, and in abun- 
dance of other om m——_ 


The Hermetch PHOSPHORUS of 
BALDUINUS. 


It 152 mixture of Chalk, and the Acid Spirits 
of Aqua fortis, which makes it lucid. 


Make 
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Make red-hot about two pounds of Chalk, then 
let ic cool, and powder It. 

Take a quantity of Aqua forts, for example a 
pound, pour it into a great glaſs body, and throw 
into it a ſpoonful of your calcined Chalk powder- 
ed, it will make a ſtrong ebullition z when that 
ſhall be diſſolved, throw into it as much more, 
* and continue to do ſo until it makes no ebullition ; 
let the liquor ſettle, and decant it into an earthen 
pan placed in ſand, and evaporate all the liquor 
with a little fire, you will have remain a kind of 
{alt at bottom. 

Pur this ſaltinto a Coppel, or into an earthen 
pan unglazed, fer it in ſand in a gentle heat, the 
matter being heated will ſwell, continue this 
gentle heat about an hour, or until it be a little 
ſunk, cover it then with a cover or lid that has three 
or four holes in it, increaſe the fire by little and 
little, until it be ſtrong enough to melt the mat- 
ter, and when it is melted you muſt expect to 
ſee a yellow vapour come forth through the holes | 
of the lid : ſo ſoon as that appears you muſt take 
your veſſel off the fire, and having covered it with 
an earthen lid without holes inſtead of that with 
holes, ſuffer it to cool. 

You will find on the ſides of your veſlel a border 
of yellow matter, which is ſometimes to the thick- 
neſs of a finger, this is the Phohorws, take it and 
keep It in a box well ſtopt in ſome dark place. 
| When you would have it appear lucid in the 
dark, you muſt expoſe- it about a quarter of an 
hour to the light, without which it will not 
ſhine 1n the dark. 
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Remarks, 


Chalk is a bituminous earth called in Latin Cre- 
za, from the Iſle of Crete, where there is abun- 
dance of it. It likewiſe abounds in many. other 
Countries. Some Authors do recount three ſorts 
of it, the white, the greeniſh, and the black, but 
that which we uſe in this operation is the common, 
the white : It is calcined in order to make its Sul- 
phur more active than it was before ; the more vo- 
latile part of it flies away, but there is ſtill enough 
remaining to make the PHOSPHORUS. 

Although Chalk be bituminous, nevertheleſs it 
IS al alkali, becauſe the Sulphurs which it con- 
tains in ſmall quantity are not capable to ſhut the 
pores of it ; and beſides, the calcination opens 
them more, and diſpoſes this earth to receive 
more eaſily the impreſſion of acids, which plainly 
fjhews it ſelf by the ſtrong ebullition that happens 
when it is thrown into the Aqua fortzs, The body 
muſt be large, and the Chalk muſt be thrown into 
it by little and little, to hinder the matter from 
boiling over. The Chalk does all of it diſſolve . 
perfeCtly in the Aqua fortrs;, and more is ſtill to 
be added, until there be no further ebullition ; for 
that is the ſign that the acid ſpirits have rarefied 
the matter as much as they were able, and that 
being as it were ſheathed or locked up in the mat- 
ter, they could nat poſlibly diſſolve any more of it; 
if therefore you ſhould ſtill add more in ſuper- 
fluity, the overplus would precipitate to the bot- 
tom. When the Aqua forts you uſe is good, it 
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diſlolves very near its weight 1n Chalk ; the ſolu- 
tion of it 1s yellow. 

That which is evaporated is the more phlegma- 
tick part of Aqua forts, and the acid Spirits being 
incorporated with the Chalk do make a kind of 
auſtere ſalt ; this ſalt might very eaſily be diſſol- 
ved into a liquor in the air. It is fit that it ſhould 
be very dry, when it is put into the Coppel, that 
the operation may be done the ſooner ; the veſſel 
15 covered, that the matter may be the more eaſily 
melted, but the cover muſt needs have holes in it, 
to give vent to the vapours which riſe from it, and 
that we may ſee when the vapours do come yellow, 
that we may then immediately take the veſſel off 
the fire, for theſe yellow vapours are they that 
make the PhoFphorus lucid. 

After Calcination you find at bottom of the pan, 
or coppel,a terreſtrious matter which mult be flung 
away as uſeleſs. 

In order to preſerve this Phoſphorus the better 
you may leave it as It 1s in the veiſel wherein it was 
Calcined, but you muſt ſtop ir cloſe in a box with 
a glaſs lid. 

Itis to be kept in a ſhady place, that its parts 
being thereby the more condenſed, they may ſpend 
the more ſlowly ; and when you would have it to 
ſhine in the dark, you muſt expoſe it to the aic 
about a quarter of an hour, becauſe the ajr does pur 
its parts into a motion. This PhoShorw is in its 
effects very like to the Bolonian ſtone, but that 
takes the air much ſooner than this fore, becaule 
it contains abundantly more falt; its light does 
not endure ſo long as that of the PhoFhorm which 
I deſcribed before. 
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CHAP. IL 
Of Honey. 


He? is compounded of the moſt Balfamick 
ſubſtance of ſeveral Flowers, which the 
Bees do ſeparate and carry into their Hives for 
nouriſhment. They do gather up and order this 
Honey molt artificially, as if they took ſpecial care 
to make proviſion agamſt Winter, and thereby 
they make way for the Fermentation which ſends to 
the ſides the groſſer part which is like toa Tartar, 
and called Wax, the Honey being found in the 
middle; the beſt to the taſte is the White, bur 
for Phyſick the Yellow is the better, as containing 
more £pirits than the other; it muſt be of a mode- 
rate confiſtence, that is to ſay, neither too hard, 


nor too clear. 
A Hydromel is prepared with it for Diſeafes of 


the Breaſt. 

A Vinows Hydromel is made of water and clar;- 
fied Honey, then the liquor is put to Ferment in a 
veſſel in the Sun, until it is grown as ſtrong as Spa- 
iſh wine; a Spirit may be drawn from it ; and 
Hydromel will grow as {owr as wine. 


Diftilla- 
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Diſtillation of Homey. 


This preparation is a ſeparation of the Water, 
the Spirit, and the Oil of Aoxey from its terreſtri- 
ous part. 

Put four pounds of good Honey into a large 
earthen body, and diſtil the water in a moderate 
Sand-heat, until acid drops begin to come ; then 
take away the fire, and keep this Water in a bottle ; 
It is good to make the hair grow, you muſt either 
wet your Comb with it every day, or elſe dip a 
piece of Spunge into it, and therewith ſoak the 
roots of the hair. 

Take that which remains in the Body, put it in- 
to an earthen Retort, or glaſs one Coated, but 
one that's large enough for two thirds to remain 
empty, and place your Retort in a Reverberatory 
Furnace; then fitting a large Receiver, and luting 
the joints, begin the diſtillation with a ſmall fire 
for three hours only to warm the Retort ; then 
encreaſe it by little and little, Spirits will come 
forth with a little black Oil, and fill the Receiver 
with Clouds ; continue the fire until all is come 
out that will, unlute the veſſels, and ſeparate the 
Spirit from the black and ſtinking Oil in a Tunnel 
lined with brown paper, ( there 1s but very little 
Oil) keep them both in Viols: you will have 
twelve ounces of Spirit. 

The Spzr:t is an excellent Aperitive, ſome of ir 
may be Cropt into Juleps, to give them an agree- 
able acidity, | 
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The Spzr:t may be Rectified by diſtilling it in 
Sand in a glaſs Body, and that which riſes laſt may 
be kept apart as the ſtrongeſt of all ; it is uſed for 
to cleanſe old Ulcers, and to eat proud fleſh. 

The O11 is good to be uſed in caries of bones. 

You will have in the retort fix and twenty oun- 
ces of a black very ſpongy matter, which is in- 
ftammable by reaſon of a ſoot that remains in it ; 
when it is burnt it yields but very few aſhes, out 
of which nothing can be drawn. 


Remarks. 


'The Veſlels mult be exceeding large for the Ds- 
ſtillation of Honey, becaule a great vacuity is re- 
quiſite for it to rarifie in, 

The Water of Honey makes the Hair to grow, 
becauſe it opens the Pores; ſome do mix it with 
the Juice of On:0z to render it the more effetual. 

Sometimes a little Wax is found in the receiver, 
which came with the Spirit from the Honey in the 
diſtillation. 
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CHAT: i 
Diſtillation of Wax. 


T HIS Operation is a ſeparation of the Oil of 
Wax, from the Phlegm, and Salt. 

Melt two pounds of Yellow Wax in an earthen 
pan, and mix with it three or four pounds of pot- 
ters earth powdered, or ſo much as is requiſite to 
make a Paſte of it, form it into little pellets, and 
put them into an earthen Retortz or glaſs one 
Coated, a third of which remains empty ; place 
this Retort in a Reverberatory Furnace; fit to it 
a Receiver, and luting the joints, give a ſmall fire 
at firſt, and there will come forth Phlegm, then a 
Spirit ;, encreaſe the fire a little, and aliquor will 
diſtil that congeals in the Receiver like Butter ; 
continue the fire till nothing more comes forth ; 
then unlute the joints, ſeparate the Spirz#* mixed 
with Phlegm from the Butter, and keepit ina Viol 
well ſtopt. It is'a good opener; the doſc is from 
ten drops to twellty in 7addiſh water, or ſome other 
appropriate liquor. 

Some do uſe the Butter of Wax to diſcuſs tu- 
mors, rather than the O:/ that I am going to de- 
{cribe. 

Melt the Batter of Wax in an carthen pan, and 
make a paſte of it with ſufficient quantity of pot- 
ters-earth powdered; form this paſte into little 
pellets, put them into a glaſs retort, ſet your re- 
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tort in a Sand-heat, fit toit a Receiver, and Juting 
the joints, begin the diſtillation with a ſmall fire, 
a great many Spirits will come forth mixed with 
Phlegm, after which encreaſe it a little, and a clear 
yellow 0: will come ; having diſtiPd about three 
ounces of it, change the Receiver, for that which 
comes at laſt is as thick as Butter, It may be Re- 
tified with other clay, or potters-earth, and it 
will change into as tranſparent an Oil as the other. 
Separate the Oil from the Spirit, and keep it in a 
Viol. It is a good diſcutient for Tumors, and 
Cold pains : it is mixed in Unguents and Oils for 
that purpoſe. 

The Oil of Wax may be reCtified ſeveral other 


times to make it ſtil] clearer than before. 
Remarks. 


The ſolid confiſtence of Wax doth proceed 
from a proportionate mixture of Water, Yolatile 
Salt, and Ol, united and incorporated together 
wherefore its ſolidity comes to be deſtroyed, ac- 
cording as the Principles do ſuffer a ſeparation ; 
and this is eaſily obſerved in the Rettifications, for 
in every diſtillation that is made, ſome conſiderable 
quantity of water is ſeparated, and the Ol does 
likewiſe become clearer. 

The Clay ſerves only to ſeparate the parts of 
Wax, and to rarifie it the more. 

If by way of curioſity you defire to know ex- 
aCtly what quantity of liquor, or Spirit, can be 
drawn from Wax, you muſt dry your Clay as 
much as you can, or elſe uſe in its place, broken 


pots, 
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pots, or Bricks powdered, which are not ar all 
wet: out of three and twenty ounces of Wax, 
you'l draw in the firſt diſtillation juſt the ſame 
weight of liquor; to wit, twelve ounces of Phleg- 
match Spirit, and the reſt isa Butrer ; in the 1e- 
cond and third diſtillation  yowl draw fourteen 
bunces of Spirit, and 1ix ounces of clear Oil. 

Spivit of Wax is only a ſmall quantity of acid Vo» 
latile ſalt diſſolved in Phlegm ; but you muſt not 
believe what ſome have written, that having di- 
ſtilled a conſiderable quantity of Wax, and put 
that which was drawn into a Bolt-head, they 
could ſublime the Volatile falt like others of thac 
nature. For this ſalt, though it be indeed Vola- 
tile, yet it is not Volatile enough to rife before 
the Phlegm ;, it is an acid ſalt much like unto that 
of Ambar, but is not of the nature of Volatile al- 
kali's, which are known to ſublime ſo eaſily; ic 
were better therefore to keep this Spirit as it is, 
or elſe to evaporate about half of it with a very 
mild heat, that it may be the ſtronger. 

The Volatile ſalts of many ſulphureous matters 
are drawn acid, as they are in the mixt, becauſe 
being clothed with ſ6fr 2nd ramous parts which 
give way eaſily to their motion, they do not break 
their natural keenneſs by endeavouring to ſepa- 
rate, when they are forced to it by fire, and ſo they 
do not recejve ſo much terreſtrious and firy mat- 
ter, aSis requiſite tomake them porous, like Vo- 
latile alkalrs. 

This Operation, and that of the Diſtillation of 
Ambar which I have deſcribed, do much confirm 
what FI fatd before in my Remarks port the Prime 
ciple, that all the ſalt of mixt bodies is naturally 

Nn2 acid, 
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acid, and that alkali is nothing elſe but an 
alteration of the Natural Salt, made by fire. Be- 
ſides, all forts of Experiments do ſeem to me to 
confirm and eſtabliſh this opinion ; but yer I am 
not ſo peremptory in the vindication of it, but 
that I would gladly give place to another, if] 
could be ſhewed that ir is better than mine, for l 
ſeek after nothing ſo much as to diſcover 
truth, 
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How different Cryſtals are dramn with 

different acids, 188 

That acids drawn by violent fires do mhch differ 

from the natural, \ 287 

How they do become able both to diſſolve, and to 

Y coagulate, 453 


That they will preſerve bodies from corruption, 4.55 
That Digeſtion and Hunger, are not ſo much be- 
holding to acids, as ts commonly thought, 456, 


457 

Acid and Alkals, not the only canſe of ehulltion,. 
3023342 
Ks uſtum, 123 
Alchymy, well defined, 58 
Alkaeſt 3 309 
Alkali, whence ſo callea, 22 
What it ss, 25 
Alves, 477 
Roch- Atom, 350 
Alom-water, 352 
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Burnt- Alom, 351 
Amalgamation of Gold, 65 
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Ambar, 363 
Ambargreaſe, 372 
Amntimony, 202 
What rendiys 6 it emetich , 203,206 
Its emetich, quality drawn better iu wine than 
"other biquors, 207 

The violence of Antimonial vomits to be conquered 
with Cream of Tartar, 231 
Antimony Calcined in the Sun, increaſes in weight, 
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Arntimanial Cup, 
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224, 
Fhat it « not an alkali, | a 5 
Ginnaber of Antimony, 


Regulus of Aptimony increaſed in weight by C Fries 


nation, 208 
What gives the. form of a ftar to its Martial Re- 
utus, 212 
Glaſs of Antimony, why mare epnerick than its «ther 
preparations, 217 
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What gives it vitrification, 216 
N—_ of Antimony, 236 
Our Golden Sulphur of Antimony, different fra. 
that of the antients, 210 
Aqua Regalis, why it diſſolves Gold, and cannot 
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Aqua ſecunda, 27 
Arcanum Corallinum, . '- 209 
Axfenick,, 24+ 
What to be done when thus poiſon happens to. be ta- 
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Balm diftilled, 404 
Balſom of Sulphur aniſated, 357 
Bath-waters, their heat explicated, 140 
Benjamin, 491 
Animal Bezoar, $11 
Biſmuth, 101 
Bolonian ſtone, $25 
Butter of Saturn, 111 
C 
Camphnre, 494 
How it comes to be an Amulet in Agues, ib. 
Carduus BenediQtus diſtilled, 406 
Chylification explicated, 356 
Ceruſſe, 106 
Cineres Clavellati, 433 
Cinnaber of Amimony, 234 
Anatomized, 235 
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how it differs from Caſſia lignea, 390 
Cloves, | 399 
Calcothar, the Natural, 330 
And the Artificial, 3334339 
Colophone, 490 
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Coppel, 77 
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The ſolution of Pearl, and other alkali matters, 
perform*d as that of Coral, 274 
Coral prepared, 272 
much better than the Magiſtery, 275 
Cornachine powder, 225 


Crocus Martis, ts beſt preparation of all, 132,133 
Crocus metallorum, how often the ſame will ſerve to 


make the Emetich wine, 221 
D 

Depart, 62,79 
That Digeſtion owes more to the ſaliva, than to 
acids, | 456 

E 
Earthquakes, their nature explicated, 140 
Ebullition, without the encounter of acid and alkal:, 
| 392,342 
Eloſaccharum, 391 
Elixir proprietatis, 479 
Emetick Syrop, 215 
Emetich wine, 218,222 
Extratty of greater virtue than waters, 406 
Extractum Panchymagogum, 484. 
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Feavers their nature, and their principal ſymptoms 
explicated, 459,460 
The regularity of their fits explicated, 461 
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A Febriſugous ſalt, 321 
Fermentation, 26 
Fire, how it alters the nature of bodies, 20,21, 

25,26,251 


How the ſubſtance of fire does increaſe the 
weight of ſome medicines, 107,116,208,228, 
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What Fire ts, 303 
Flints, how generated, 263 
Fulminant powder, s 74 
Furnaces and veſſels, 31 
G 

Gold, 48. 
The wicked cheats which Alchymiſts do uſe in pre- 
tending to make it, 49, &c. 
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red, 56,57 
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Purified by Cementation, 63 
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ws 368 
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increaſed in ver Calcination, 107 
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Common Salt, 277 
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as does Salt-peter, when thrown upon kzndlea 


coals, 449 
Chymical Terms explicated, 4.0 
Tinttures how made, FOL 
Turpentine, 4.38 
Tynn, | 92 

V 
Venereal diſeaſe, its venom proved to be an Acid, 
| 168, 169 
Verdigreaſe how made, 127 
Vermilion, 157 
Vinegar, how made, 429 
That common Vinegar keeps its ſtrength longer 
than the diſtilled Spirit, 431 
Good againſt the Plague, ib. 
Vinegar of Saturn, II 
Vipers when taken, can live a whole Summer without 
eating, if they have but air, 525 
Fw the Viper differs from Serpents, 506 
The quickeſt remedy for the biting of a Viper, 507 
IVherein her venom does conſiſt, 5O7,QC. 
A Sudorifick water of Vipers, 5lg 
Virgins Milk, 112 
Vitriol its ſeveral ſorts, 329,330 
The Engliſh how to be diſtinguiſhed from the 
German, 33 
Its Spirit how Revived into Vitriol, 341 
O o That 
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The Index. 


That its ſtrong Oil cauſes heat and ebullition with 
divers liquors that are not alkali, 342 

A remarkable inſt ance of its Cauſtick, Oil, 343 
Volatile Salts, how Rett:fied, 514455 
When to be uſed, and when not, 466 
Why they become fetid, and are alkalis 21,22 
Vomiting when exceſſive, through the taking Anti- 
monial preparations, us to be ſtopt with Cream of 

T artar, 231,232 


w 


Wax, 546 
Wine, 412 
analyzed, 20 
Why Claret lies longer in the body, and abounds 
more with Tartar than White-wine, 
Jrs Muſte anatomiſed, 
No inflammable Spirit in the, Muſte, 
Its Spirit, what, 1b, 
Why Muſcat and Spaniſh wines are ſo ſweet as 
they are, and mhy they yield fewer Spirits than 
French wines, 414 
The Small-pox ingeniouſly compared with the fer- 
mentation of Wines, 416 
Its good and bad effetts, 418,419 
How it cauſes ſo profound a ſleep, 419 
The drawing Spirit of Wine by the Serpent re- 
 getted, and another inſtrument preferred, 4.21, 
422,0C. 
Ihat cauſes Wire to turn egre, and what will 
hinder it, * -:-- 6 
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HO. Sydenhams, M. D. Opera Univerſa, of. 
Lifter de fontibus medicatis Angliz, ofF, 

Jones de Febribus intermittentibus, of. 

Mayow Traftat. quing.e med. de ſal.nitro, &c. ett. 

Charletons Inquiſitio phyſica de Cauſis catamenio- 
num, & uteri Rheumariſmo, of. : 

Entis Apologia pro Circuitione ſanguinis, contra 
Pariſanum. Edit, altera, auCt. & accuratior, of, 

Loſſu Obſervationes Medicz, oft. 

R. Grovss Carmen de Circuitione ſanguinis, quart. 

Dr. Charleton's three Anatomick LeQures, 1. Of 
the motion of the Bloud. 2. Of the Organick 
ſtrufture of the Heart, 3. Of the efficient cauſes 
of the Hearts Pulſation, quart. 

Dr. Webſter's Hiſtory of Metals, quart. 

---- Grew's Anatomy of Trunks, ot&. 

-------25 Anatomy of Plants, fol. 

Dr. GoodalPs Royal College of Phyſicians of Lon- 
don, founded and eſtabliſhed by Law, as ap» 
pears by Letters Patents, Acts of Parl. &c.quart. 

Dr. Smith*s Portraicture of Old Age, oft. 

Burnetis TelJuris Theoria Sacra, quart. 

Mr. Burnets Theory of the Earth, fol. 

Dr. Hicks's Fovian, in Anſwer to Julian, of, 

Plato's Dzmon, or the State Phyſician unmask'd, 
inAnſwer to Plato Redivivm,by 1.Goddard,Eſq; 

Dr. More*s Expoſition on Daniel, quart. 

w=—==—o= Expoſition on the Apocalypſe, quart. 
nonn——n— Anſwer to ſeveral Remarks on his Ex- 
poſition on Danzel,and the Revel.by S.E, quart, 
-OQo2 Dr, 
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Dr. More's Anſwer to Dr. Butler about Judicial 
9 Alobogy," rr OLE 6-6 
_ --a»=---25 Reply to the Anſwer to his Antidote 
againſt Idolatry, with his Appendix, ot. | 
-+------25 Remarks on Judge Hales, about fluid - 
bodies, &'c. oft. | 
Dr. Falkner's Libertas Ecclefiaſtica, of. 
- +---- 7; Chriſtian Loyalty, of, *- 
—_— g Vindication of Liturgies, of. 
Dr. Sherlocks Difcourſe of the knowledge of Jeſus 
Chriſt, with his Defence, ot. | 
Dr. Scorr's Chriſtian Life, firſt and ſecond part. . 
Dr. Fowler*s Libertas Evangelica, in purſuance 
-\ of his Deſign of Chriſtianity, of. 
Mr. X:dder*s Diſcourſe of Chriſtian fortitude, of. 
Mr. Hesketh's ſerious exhortation to frequent Com- 
- munion, vGF. | 
Concoos Piety the beſt Rule of Orthodoxy, oF, 
Dr. we a great Duty of Self-Refignati- 
on, oft. 
Mr. Needhams ſix Sermons at Cambridge, oft. 
Mr.'\Grails Sermons at Norwich, oft, 
Mr. Zong*s Hiſtory of the Donatiſts. of. 
----s Character of a Separatiſt. oft. 
---- Againſt Hales of Schiſm, with Mr. Baxters 
Arguments for Conformity. ot. 
----25 Nonconformiſts plea for Peace impleaded 
againſt Mr. Baxter. ofs. 
Mr.W. Atns Works, in 4 Vol, of. 
Mr. Lamb*s ſtop tothe Courſe of Separation. of, 
----2; Freſh ſvit againſt Independency. of#, * 
Dr. Charleton*s Harmony of Nat. and Poſitive Di- 
vine Laws, off, , | 


